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PREFACE 


A NEW edition of this book has allowed me to bring tbe 
narrative down to the Peace Conference at Versailles I 
have also now added chapters on the course of English and 
British historj I had at first excluded the story of our own 
island from my survey, on the ground that readers of this 
book were likely to be already acquainted with the course of 
English history, and that histones of England and Britain, of 
every size and tendency, already abounded But from the first 
friends and critics urged that the usefulness of the book would 
be increased by chapters dealing with the development of our 
own fortunes, and I have come to believe that they were right 

J have adopted, m wnfing these chapters, a rather drflferent 
method from that which I had followed in 'the others In the 
European chapters I avoided anything like allusion or dis- 
cussion of doubtful points, and assumed that my readers had 
little or no previous knowledge 6f the subject But in the 
cnapters on England and Great Britain I have imagined 
myself to be writing for those who are already acquainted 
with the outlines of English history, and I have kept usually 
in view a comparison between the development of England 
and that of other European countries I have also tried to 
suggest certain pomts of view rather than to give a detailed 
narrative, which in the space at my disposal was impossible. 

There is another method of presenting general European 
history, practised both in Germany and in France, which has 
failed to recommend itself to me. There are books in both 
languages, of high credit and wide circulation, in which 
the main theme is a fairly full narrative of national history, 
differmg in no marked way from that of the ordinary histones. 
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while the events of other countries are brought in from time 
to time as a sort of appendix to the national story I cannot 
see that much is gamed by this method Events are not pre- 
sented in their true proportions or in correct perspective, if 
they are always looked at from Berlin or Pans, and the 
attempt to judge them all from the meridian of London would 
be even less successful If the history of Europe is worth 
study it IS because the subject has a unity in itself, apart from 
that which belongs to the life of any particular state Its 
great service is to correct national egotism, to allow of un- 
biassed comparisons between different systems of life and 
government, and to emphasize the interdependence of the 
different elements of the commonwealth of Europe None of 
these objects can be attamed if the point of view of a single 
state IS maintained throughout 

I have tried to avoid makmg my book a compendium of 
dates and facts Such hooks have their great value, and 
Freeman’s “ History of Europe ’* still occupies an honoured 
place on the shelves of most students of history But my aim 
has been a different one What has been said of the artist — 
that his greatness is shown as much by what he leaves out 
as by what he puts in ” — may be applied even to the humble 
labours of the writer of an historical text-book My hope is 
that I have not mentioned names or events unless their im- 
portance or significance is made apparent in the text I know 
that there are many great statesmen and many great battles, 
of which there is no mention in this volume 

I trust that no one will think that the senous character of 
the book is diminished by the fact that I have put a poetical 
quotation at the beginning and at the end I have always felt 
that the wider the survey of history the stronger is the appeal 
which it makes to the feelings and the imagination, and that 
the most rigid application of historical science (if there be an 
historical science) cannot prevent history, when regarded as a 
whole, from drawmg near to poetry The famous chorus from 
Sophocles seems to me to give, as nothing else does, the 
wonder of man’s record on earth , and Wordsn orth’s sonnet 
IS the best expression that I have found of the sentiment with 
which a student of history naturally regards the future 
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I have received much help from friends m the production 
of this book Professor Appleton, of Sheffield, and Professor 
Hearnshaw, of King’s College, London, were kind enough to 
examine the proofs of the first edition Miss A M Cooke, 
my colleague at Leeds, and Dr G S Veitch of Liverpool 
University, have gone through the chapters on English History. 
Major F R Dale, M C , D S O , Headmaster of Plymouth 
Grammar School, gave me advice on the last chapter My 
old pupil. Miss A M Evans, M.A , of the Normal College, 
Bangor, prepared the index for me. To all of these I tender 
my hearty thanks 

Leeds Univehseev, 

1920 
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Many the things that strange and wondrous are, 
None stranger and more wonderful than man , 

He dares to wander fer. 

With stormy blast across the^oary sea, 

Where nought his eyes can scan 
But waves still surging round unceasingly , 

And Earth, of aU the Gods, 

Mightiest, unweaned, indestructible, 

He weareth year by year, and breaks her clods. 
While the keen ploughshare marks its furrows well. 
Still turning to and fro , 

And still he bids his steeds 
Through daily task-work go 

And speech and subtle thought 
Swift as the wmd, 

And temper duly wought 
To statesman’s mind, — 

These he has learnt, and how to flee the power 
Of cold that none may bear. 

And all the tempest darts of arrowy shower, 

That hurtle through the air , 

Armed at all points, unarmed he nought shall meet 
That coming time reveals , 

Only ftom death still finds he no retreat. 

Though many a sore disease that hopeless seemed 
he heals 


Sophocles' Anhgme (sth Century B c ) Haunted by Plumptre 
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PART III 

MODERN EUROPE 

CHAPTER I 

The Italian Wars 


Since the fall of the Roman Empire, Italy had often been the 
prey^of the stronger nations of Europe We have seen the fre- 
Renewal mVasions of the barbaimns from the Visigoths 

of the to the Eranhs we have seen how the Saracens and 

invasions the Normans had made settlements upon the coasts 
° ^ of Italy, and how from the tenth to the thirteenth 

century the emperors agam and agam led their troops mto 
the country from Germany But smce the end of the-thirteentli, 
century Italy had enjoyed peace from serious external mva- 
sion We saw m the last chapter how her wealth and her 
splendour had developed durmg that time But her mihtary 
strength had by no means kept pace with her mtellectual 
and artistic growt h , her cities were at war with one 
another, and entrusted their defence, for the most part, to 
mercenary soldiers Thus Italy was at tince wealthy and 
defenceless, she formed the natural prey of the strong, 
umted monarchy wluch had grown up durmg the last half 


century m France 

When Loms XI died, he bequeathed to Charles VTIT a 
monarchy winch controlled the resources of the country more 


Charles 
vni of 
France 


completely than any other monarchy of Europe 
France possessed a warhke population and a large 
army, which was enturely at the disposal of the 


crown, and durmg the struggle with England and Burgundy 


she had developed the use of artillery beyond what was known 


m the rest of Europe Charles ATII did not possess the strange 
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gemus of his father, nor does he seem to have been a man 
beyond the average m any iray But he was conscious of the 
weapon that was m his hand He. was ambitious to signalize 
himself by-some^eat deed, and Italy naturally attracted him 
The royal house of EVanee had certain claims upon Naples , 
these claims were mdeed of httle validity, but they were 
enough to furmsh a diplomatic excuse for aggression In 
1494 the ruler of Milan, L odovico t he Moor, appealed to 
EVance for protection agamst a threatened attack from Elorence, 
and Charles YIIl readily availed himself of the excuse to pass 
into Italy 

(This first mvasion of Italy by the E^ench is m many respects 
the most mterestmg of the many expeditions winch were 
conducted by EVench generals mto that land The 
E^ench were amazed at the wealth and beauty victones 
of the cities of Italy, and the Itahans, on their 
side, were astomshed at the efficiency and the ^ ’ 

rapidity of the EVench army, an d e specially at the _ea8e 
with which the Ekench artillery was worked No efieotive 
resistance was made to them Elorence, Pisa, Rome, and then 
Naples itself were entered without serious fightmg, and Prance 
seemed to have made herself mistress of the whole pemnsula () 
But then came a sudden change, characteristic of Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and mdeed characteristic of Europe at 
the same epoch The prmciple of what is called q-jjg ' ‘ ‘ 
the European “ balance of powe r” began to be balance 
talked of It was an mdefimte phrase, but it meant, power 

m efEect, that no great alteration m the comparative strength of 
the great states of Europe should be tolerated, and that all 
should combme against any power which seemed to be 
estabhshmg itself m dangerous supremacy over the rest We 
see, therefore, if we trace the mtricate diplomacy of this 
tune how a great victory won by any one power was almost 
mevitably the signal for an alhance against that power, 
and so the tnumphaut march of Charles YHI through 
Italy at once brought mto bemg a dangerous movement 
agamst him The Italian powers took the leading part, but 
they did not stand alone Along with Milan, Vemce and the 
papacy, Eerdmand of Spam and the Emperor Maximihan jomed 
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m the movement Charles VHI saw that if he waited long it 
would not be so easy for him to get out of Italy as it had been 
The loss ^ maToh through it He left Naples and marched 


of the 
French 


rapidly back In July, he met at Fomovo 
the army of the alhes A sharp tussle ended m a 
conques s victory, and the army got home m safety 

But with the withdrawal of the troops, all the conquests and 
the prestige of France melted away When Charles VIII died 
m 1498, there was nothmg left to the French crown of all that 
he had won 

Charles 'VHI was succeeded by his cousm, Louis XII His 
domestic government was humane and successful, and won for 
Louis “ Father of his Countr y,” In his 

XII of foreign pohcy he took up agam the Itahan schemes 
France Charles “Vni , and hire all French rulers, who 

have entertamed ideas of Itahan conquest, he met with some 
brilhant early successes, which soon were clouded over with 
failure His first attack was directed m JA99^agamst Milan, 
upon which his house had some claim It was occupied 
without difficulty, partly m consequence of the assistance 
which Vemce gave to France out of jealousy for her 
neighbour Then Louis turned his eyes upon Naples , but 
here a difficulty presented itself Spam, as well as France, 
had claims upon Naples, and claims perhaps more strongly 
founded The French advance upon Naples would probably 
be resisted by a Spamsh army The difficulty was for the time 
eluded by a treaty with Spam (the Treaty^of 
£[ranada).for a common campaign agamst Naples 
for the a ]omt partition of that unofiendmg and 

parhtton of defenceless state Naples could make no resistance 
^ agamst the combmation of these two great powers 
The city surrendered, and the King of Naples soon 
passed as a prisoner mto France But then the real difficulties 
began The treaty of partition had been vaguely drawn It 
was not easy to see what part of the stolen lands belonged to 
Spam and what part to France "War broke out between the 
two robber states, and m a senes of campaigns the French 
were defeated and driven from all Neapolitan territory 

At this juncture a new force came mto Itahan pohtics m 
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the person of Pope Julius JI Hitherto the Prench had had 
to deal mth ^exander VI, probably the vrorst man who 
ever wore the papal crown He had readily made Pope 
himself the tool of Prench diplomacy, but Julius Julms 11 
II was a man of better character and a far more energetic 
'statesman The spiritual functions of the papacy received 
scant attention at his hands, but he was a judicious patron of 
the arts and especially of Michael Angelo , and he aspired to 
play a great and decisive part m the pohtics of Italy The 
first movement m which he was concerned was httle to his 
credit We have noted the great wealth of Yemce, the sta- ^ 
bihly of her Government, the skill of her statesmen, and the 
large tract of territory which she had won upon the mainland 
of Italy There was no cause for war agamst her. But her 
temtones were coveted by many by Prance, by the empire, 
by Spam, by Plorence, and by the papacy, all of whom were 
her neighbours The situation led to the infamous !lteague.of 
Cambrai, m which aU these powers jomed for the 
conquest and spoiling of Vemce She could make League of 
no headway agamst so vast an aUiance , her troops Cambrai 
were beaten and she was forced to abandon her 
possessions upon the mainland But the victory of the 
allies led immediately to quarrels among them, and Julius II 
was soon aware that even m the mterest of the States of 
the Church he had made a mistake when he mvited 
foreign powers to the plunder of Italian sod The relations 
of the states of Italy changed durmg this time with be- 
wddermg rapidity, and the umon of the weaker agamst the 
strongest was the usual prmciple of alhance InJ.5H Julius 
n formed a Holy League for the expulsion of the The Holy 
Prench from Italy Vemce, Spam, and the emperor League 
were mduced to join agamst Prance , and a httle later Buglnn/l 
also came m to this Holy League Prance fought brdhantly, 
and for a time successfully, agamst her opponents, but by 1513 
she had lost all that she had won m Italy, with the exception 
of the citadel of Mdan, and had sufEered reverses m Prance 
itself at the hands of the Enghsh Then Prench diplomacy 
succeeded m breakmg up the alhance, and peace was made 
just before Louis died m 1515. 
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He was succeeded by Lis cousin, BVanrasJ , young, impetuous, 
and eager for mihtary distmction He at once determined 
Battle IVance should enter agam upon the Itahan 

of Man adventure He had no ally except Vemce, while 
gnano,i5x5 -{jjie empire, and the papacy jomedto resist 

him Francis I effected a passage of the Alps, which was 
compared by his flatterers to the famous exploit of Hanmbal, 
and falhng upon the army of his enemies at Mangnano, near 
Milan, he utterly defeated them m a battle which lasted for 
two days It was thought especially glonous that the foot- 
soldiers of France had m this encounter fought down the 
famous Swiss mercenanes who fought on the other side 
The battle was followed by important permanent results 
For first Francis was able to make with the Swiss a treaty 
which ensured that their troops should not for the future be 
employed agamst France , and next he made with the Pope 
(Leo X ) a “ concordat^ or treaty, whereby certam payments 
which !EVance had for nearly a century refused to the papacy 
were agam to be made, while, on the otW hand, the nommation 
of all high ecclesiastical officials was left m the hands of the 
Emg The Pope thus got an mcrease of wealth,, but the Kmg 
of !^ance a large accession of power In essenla^s~tins con- 
cordat governed the relations of the Monarchy and Church m 
France to the papacy imtil the end of the eighteenth century 
But now the situation was entirely changed by the appear- 
ance of a new combatant and a new combmation agamst France 
Accession ^ death of the Emperor Maximihan 

of the removed that' strange and mterestmg but wholly 
EmpCTor^ inefiective figure from the pohtics of Europe The 
empire was elective, and the question of the succes- 
sion was felt to be a difficult one It was rendered all the more 
difficult by the rehgious fermentation which had begun to be 
great m Germany The empire had for centunes been m the 
hands of men of German stock, but there was no constitutional 
reason why men of other races should be excluded, and Francis 
I was encouraged to put himself forward as a candidate The 
rival candidate was Charles, Emg of Spam, the grandson of 
MaTciimhaTi and of Mary of Burgundy, who mherited, therefore, 
not only the territories of Spam, but also the Burgundian lands 
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and the vast possessions of the house of Hapsbuig The 
chances of Francis I were increased by the fact that men felt 
that if Charles were elected the balance of power m Europe 
would be entirely upset by the nse of a power greater than any 
which Europe had known, at least smce the days of Charle- 
magne An eager campaign of bribery was conducted by the 
two candidates, but, when the matter came to a decision m 
1519, Charles was elected without difficulty, and reigned as 
the Emperor Charles V 

It was generally anticipated that the rivalry between the 
two men would lead to war — ^for wars m the sixteenth century 
were fought more readily and with a smaller sense 
of responsibdity than they are now There was 
on both sides eager search for alhances, and England Francis 
was mduced to throw her weight upon the side of « 

Charles V Hostihties began in 1522, but the first ^ 
decisive mcident came m 1525. Francis then mvaded Italy, 
hoping to repeat his triumphs of ten years earher He Initl 
siege to Pavia, and victory seemed m sight But then there 
came from Germany a fresh army which was commanded by 
the Duke of Bourbon, the last of the mdependent feudal nobles 
of France, who had at this juncture rebelled agamst Battle 
his kmg In the battle which followed, Francis I of Pavia, 
was completely defeated, and m the end had to 
surrender his sword and his person to the enemy “ Nothmg was 
Saved,” he said m a famous letter, “ except life and honour ” He 
was taken as a prisoner to Spam, and m 1526 was forced to sign 
the treaty of Madrid, whereby much French territory was sur- 
rendered and the prestige of France seemed hopelessly rumed 

But the very magmtude of the victory of Charles agam 
brought mto existence a league of European powers agamst 
him, and financial difficulties prevented him from drivmg home 
the blow and completely prostratmg his enemy France 
r^udiated the treaty of Madrid on the grotmd that it was 
obtamed by compulsion, and that the Kmg of France was not 
able to surrender French territory without the concurrence of 
the States-General The war began agam There came, m 1527, 

direct influence 

upon the course of the war between Francis and Charles The 

2 1 
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army of Charles was m Italy victorious but unpaid , it mutinied 
in consequence, as armies often did in the sixteenth century, and 
determined to pay itself b)*^ the plunder of one of the rich 
toivns of Italy An attempt upon Florence failed, and then 
The sack the mutinous troops struck for Home They found 
of Rome the city ■weaU}’’ defended The Pope (Clement VII ) 
fell mto their bands, and the city was plundered ivith a ferocious 
thoroughness that it had never experienced at the hands of 
Visigoth, Vandal, Lombard, or Frank The incident has a 
great importance for English history, for Clement VII was now 
a prisoner in the hands of Charles V , and uas not able therefore 
to deal with Henry VIII ’s petition for the annullmg of his 
marriage vnth Catherine of Arragon m an independent spirit 
Out from that incident came the Reformation in England 
But upon the struggle between Fiancis and Charles, the sack 
of Rome had no decisive mfluence, and the war from this time 
dragged on mth occasional intervals of peace and presents us 
with no incidents so strilcmg as the battles of Fornovo, Mang- 
nano and Pavia It mil only bo necessary to mark the chief 
The war stages Let us note, however, that from this tune 
and Its onwards the Reformation m Germany became an 
th^Gennmi important influence upon the fortunes of the war 
Reforma Whenever Charles w as free for a time from w'ar wnth 
tion Franco, he usually turned to deal mth his religious 

opponents in Germany, and Francis, on the other hand, agam 
and agam. Catholic though he was, entered mto negotiations 
mth the German Protestants m order to stir up difficulties for 
lus great antagonist Had it not been for the German troubles 
France would probably have been ovcrtlirown, and had it not 
been for the French war, it is difficult to sec how Protestantism 
could have survived m Germany 

A Peace was patched up at Cambrai in 1529, which lasted 
with difficulty for some seven years But m 1536 the duchy of 
Milan fell vacant, and was claimed by both Charles and Francis 
War came again, but it was not fought with anythmg hke the 
old vigour and mtensity, and m 1538 was brought to an end by 
the truce of Nice, whereby hostilities were to be suspended for 
ten years, and each of the combatants was to hold what he had 
won This peace, however, lasted only for four years, and in 
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1542 war came again, and agam a dispute as to the duchy of 
Ihlan which Charles had conferred upon his son Philip was the 
excuse if not the cause of the war The French gamed further 
victories upon Itahan soil, but the mterests of the great rivals 
elsewhere m Europe prevented the war from bemg pushed on 
m the penmsula, and m 1544 the peace of Crespy was made, by 
which each party was agam left m possession of his conquests 
In 1547 Francis I died and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry II , and the war between France and the Spamsh- 
Austiian power was from this tune ever more and Hemy u 
more closely connected with the Protestant move- King of ’ 
ment m Germany It will, however, for the sake 
of clearness be well to follow it through its mam stages until 
somethmg like a permanent peace was reached War came m 
1550 as a result of German complications, and Henry II of 
France, an eager Cathohc and persecutor m his own country, 
readily ]omed hands with the Protestant leaders Charles V 
suffered a severe disaster m Germany to which we shall refer 
agam m the next chapter, but it seemed for a time as though he 
would be able to compensate this loss by a great victory on the 
French frontier He laid siege to the city of Metz which was m 
the hands of the French, and victory seemed assured But 
partly the mclemency of the season, and still more the arrival of 
a new French army, changed his hopes mto despair and forced 
him to draw off with heavy loss It was the last mihtary 
mcident of his reign Broken m health, weary and Resjg. 
disappomted, he determmed to abdicate the various tion of 
crowns and governments which he held, and to Charles V 
retire for the repose of his soul mto a Spamsh monastery He 
had hoped at one time to hand over the whole of his vast 
territories to his son Phihp, but resistance m Germany made 
this impossible His brother Ferdmand succeeded to the 
Imperial title and the Austrian territories, while Phihp m-‘ 
hented the vast possessions of Spam m the Netherlands, 
m Italy, and m the New World It was Phihp, therefore’ 
who carried on the war after the withdrawal Succession 
of his father mto the monastery of Yuste, from of Philip II 
which he watched with eager anxiety the course of the 
European war Phihp gamed important victories the French 
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were beaten in Italy, and in 1557 they were crushed in the north 
of France in the great battle of Saint Quentin So decisive 
was the victory that Charles V , from his retreat, eagerly looked 
for news that his son had arrived m Pans This, however, 
was not to be, and the war closed with a French victory, for m 
1558 Calais was captured from England, which, through the 
marriage of Queen Mary to Phihp, had been brought mto an 
alhance with Spam In 1559 a really important peace was 
Treaty of “lade, the peace of Cateau Cambresis By this the 
Cateau Spaniards retamed their hold upon Italy both 
Cambrdsis jjiUan and Naples were recogmzed as belongmg to 
them Juhus II had said that the French m Italy were a 
weed that could easily be plucked up and thrown away, but 
that the Spanish power was a plant which struck deep and 
irremovable roots, and the issue showed that he was right 
Italy passed under the domimon of foreigners There were 
many who bitterly deplored the result Machiavelh had 
ivntten of her earlier m the century that she was “with- 
out head, without order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun,” 
and that “ she had endured every kmd of desolation ” 
“ To all of us,” he had said, “ the barbarous dommion 
stinks ” But three centuries would have to pass before 
there was sufficient umty and public spint in Italy to 
achieve her liberation from the “ barbarous ” yoke France 
had made some important gams The three great bishoprics 
of the north-east, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, were ceded to France, 


and these led, a couple of centuries later, to the occupation by 
France of the whole of Lorraine Fmally, it was arranged that 
Philip, whose wife, Mary of England, had just died, should 
marry Elizabeth of France, and it was hoped that the two 
great powers would now stand on relations of firm amity 
The peace is a really important one it did not mdeed 
brmg about the alhance between France and Spam that was 
The Two hoped for, and for a century and a half yet the 


Hundred hostihty of these two countries was a permanent 
brtwee^**^ and decisive influence m all the diplomacy of Europe 
Fiance and The struggles between France and Spam, from 
Spain 1500 to 1700, deserve as well to be called the “ Two 


Hundred Years’ War,” as the contest between England and 

"t A 
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Erance at an earlier tune deserves the title of the “ Hundred 
Years’ War ” Erance and Spam, then, were still to be enemies 
But from this tune on therehgious struggle plays an ever more 
influential part m the relations of the great powers The 
penod of the Itahan wars was over the penod of the rehgious 
wars was about to begm, and may be taken as lastmg from the 
treaty of Gateau Cambresis to the still more important treaty 
of "Westphalia which came m the year 1648 


From this point onwards the Cambridge Modern B.%8tory becomes 
a valuable book of reference Dyer’s Modem Europe, edited by 
Hassall Lord Acton’s Lectures on Modem History are always 
stimulatmg and picturesque Por the events of th’s chapter the 
great French historians all give a vigorous narrati\e ]\bchelet is 
particularly picturesque but partisan Grant’s French Monarchy 
(2 vols ) Armstrong’s Lije of Charles the Fifth (2 voLs ) is an ad- 
mirable gmde through the mtncate events dealt with m this and 
the next chapter Spain its Greatness and Decay, by Slartm Hume, 
with valuable mtroductory chapters by Armstrong Machiai elli’s 
Prince may be read here, as an acute commentary on the subjugation 
of Italy by “ barbanan ” powers 


CHAPTER II 

The Reformation in Germany 

Two years after the battle of Marignano an obscure event m 
Germany marked the begmnmg of a movement which was 
destmed to have greater consequences for Europe even than 
the Itahan "Wars Eor it was m 1517 that Luther first threw 
down the gauntlet m his life-long struggle with papal claims 
and the power of the Cathohc Church 

Luther was bom of peasant stock, and had worked his way 
up through many tnals to the professorship of Theology m 
the recently founded IJmversily of "W^ittenherg 
He was a monk of the Augustmian order, and he 
had studied deeply the Bible m the Vulgate translation, and 
the wntmgs of St Augustme, which have often been so perilous 
to orthodox Catholicism He had been for nme years professor 
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at Wittenberg and nothing liad hitherto occurred to show 
that he was likely to play any great part in controversy 
But in 1517 there came into his neighbourhood a papal 
emissary named Tetzel, whose business it was to sell indul- 
gences for the building of the new Cathedral of St 
Peter’s at Rome, the vast Renaissance temple which was to 
rise where the early-medieval church had stood The 
Tetzel theory of mdulgenccs is an extremely intricate 
andindul- one, and .1 defence for the practice can perhaps 
gcnces made out but for the actions of Tetzel, no 

defence is possible lie told the ignorant peasants who 
gathered round him that for the money they paid him thej 
, would receive assurance of the escape of friends and relations 
from the fires of Purgatorj' To many it must have seemed 
that he was selUng the power to commit sm with impunity 
There had been much criticism already of the moral abuses 
Luther’s connected with the selbng of indulgences Luther’s 
challenge spirit burnt within him, until m October, 1517, ho 
published, by fastenmg upon the Cathedral door at Wittenberg, 
nmety-five theses or contentions agamst mdulgenccs, which 
he declared himself ready to support by argument 

The mcidcnt did not seem at first a very remarkable one 
Prom I^s and from Wychffe there had come much more 
direct and fimdamcntal challenges to thq papal 
wor^ng power than this, and yet the mov ement of Wj clifle 
in favour and Huss had died aw'ay or had been crushed down, 
formatmr movement which Luther qmlc uncon- 

sciously w as inaugurating w as destined to w in a largo 
measure of victory and to become a permanent force in Euro- 
pean society To understand this, it wnll be necessary to cast 
a glance upon the condition of Germany and of Europe 
Eor the rebgious movement winch, to begin vnth, was a per- 
fectly simple and straightforward matter, v\as soon complicated 
by connection wntli the social and political condition of Germany 
and the mternational relations of the great powers of Europe 
The Lutheran movement fought its way to the measure of 
victory which it won through mtrigue, political riv'alries, 
diplomacy, civil and international viars, which fill up the 
course of the next century 
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To begin -witb we must repeat wbat we have said m the 
preceding chapter, that in 1519, Charles, Kmg of Spam, and 
heir to the Burgundian possessions, was elected to y 

be Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire He was 
not one of the world’s great rulers, and neither as soldier nor 
as statesman does he rank along with the great formative forces 
of European history He was, and even still is, regarded by 
some as one of the evil forces of the time — a bitter and subtle 
enemy of Protestantism and evangehcal truth But an un- 
biassed study of his character, position, and pohcy leads to a 
difEerent conclusion He ruled over an enormous empire, the 
greatest that had been known smce the days of Charlemagne , 
and this empire was divided mto a large number of umts each 
mdependent of the other, each requirmg a separate pohtical 
and diplomatic treatment The seventeen states of the 
Netherlands over which he ruled each had a constitution of 
its own In Spam, CastiUe, Aragon, Valencia, and Cataloma 
had each separate constitutions and parhaments 
His possessions m Italy were also mdependent of difficulties, 
Spain and of one another The problem that was failure, and 
always before him was how to bring these vast and 
varied possessions of his mto some sort of imity, to mam- 
tarn order and peace and to advance the prosperity of his 
different lands His failure m Germany must not blmd us to » ' 
the fact that his reign was marked by many successes He \ 
mtroduced a better and more humane system of government 
mto the vast colomal possessions of Spam m America , he did 
much to weaken the power of the Mahomedans upon the north 
coast of Africa , he made some advance towards the unification 
of his possessions m the Netherlands His failure m Germany 
was complete , but even there his aims cannot be altogether 
condemned He was himself by temperament, conviction, 
and education, as well as by mterest, a strong Cathohc For 
the rehgious issues at stake m the Lutheran movement he had 
no sympathy and httle understandmg, but he toed durmg the 
whole of his reign to prevent the Lutheran movement from 
leadmg to further disorder in Germany, and to give to Germany, 
m spite of its rehgious difficulties, the umted and settled ordei 
which all German patriots desired In rehgious matters he 
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was very far from bemg a fanatic He hoped that with time 
the Lutheran movement would die down He trusted to 
reach some condition of peace by means of compromise, and 
he looked especially to some great Church council like the 
Councils of Constance or of Basel to find a way out from the 
fierce rehgious contests of the time 

If we ask ourselves what were the circumstances which 
favoured the victory of the Lutheran movement we may 
The sum them up m the followmg way We must, m 
influence the first place| lay stress upon the character and 
of Luther gem^ of Luther himself ' He was possessed of 
mvmoible courage and great power of mspirmg his followers 
with his own ardent faith ' A large section of the people of 
Germany came to beheve that under the gmdance of Luther 
they had attamed to a knowledge of the pure truth, which had 
so long been hidden beneath the corruptions and superstitions 
of the Catholic Church , that if this truth were preached abroad, 
all the world would accept it, and that it could only be resisted 
by stupidity or greed f So there arose m Germany that vision 
of a better future, m rehgion, m pohtics, and social life, which 
IS the greatest of revolutionary forces In the attempts to 
attain that vision disappomtments soon came, but the move- 
ment cannot be understood unless we reahze the earnestness 
and strength of the hopes which were entertamed by so many 
But, further, we must note that the pohtical conditions of 
Germany were favourable to the growth of the new movement 
The dm- Germany had ceased to be a pohtical umty It 
sionsof was m name an empire, but m reahty it was a 
Germany federation of almost mdependent states, which 
allowed of no mterference from any central authority The 
emperor could not, without the permission of the leading 
German states, raise taxes, collect an army, or make war, 
and this permission was extremely difficult to obtain It is 
true that Charles V ruled over many territories where he was 
not embarrassed by such constitutional difficulties There was 
no other part of his vast terntones, mdeed, where his authority 
was so weak as m most of the states of Germany, and had 
he been free from other tasks he might have collected a large 
army from Spam, from Italy, from the Netherlands, from 
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Austria, and mtli them lie might have overwhelmed his 
Lutheran opponents But the position of Charles V allowed 
of no such irect action We have seen how durmg 
a large part of his career he was engaged in wars many 
with France He had troubles m the Netherlands 
Spam was not always passively loyal He made 
great e^editions against the Mohamedan powers of Northern 
Africa In Austria, which was ruled over by his brother 
Ferdmand as regent, he had to face a constant and terrible 
threat of Turkish mvasion, and it was therefore very rarely 
and at long mtervals that he found his hands free enough to 
imdertake the coercion’ of his enemies m Germany Cit is to 
be noted, too, that, apart from the rehgious attrac- p^o^es- 
tion and force of the Lutheran movement, it tantism 
appealed also strongly to large sections of Germany 
as a national movement against the foreigner senti- 
Germany was not mdeed a nation as England, mentof ' 
France, and Spain were nations , but there was a 
strong sense of dislike for foreign mterference m German j 
afiairs Charles was disliked as a Spaniard , the Pope as an j , 
Itahan , and Luther gamed a considerable part of his following » 
because he claimed that Germany should be for the Germans | 
So Lutheramsm was strong by reason of the strength of its own 
convictions , and at the same time it was protected, especially 
durmg its early stages, by the impossibility of bnngmg the 
lumbermg constitution of the empire to any decisive action, 
and by the manifold engagements and difficulties in which 
Charles V was mvolved It is a staking fact that for thirty 
years the Protestant movement m Germany developed without 
having to face direct mihtary opposition There was constant 
talk of mterference ; the new movement was denounced by 
diets of the empire , but the sword was not defimtely drawn 
from its sheath against the new faith until Luther s own eyes 
were closed m death 

Luther’s protest m 1517 was against the doctrme of indul- 
gences only ; but very soon, and almost m spite of himself, 
the struggle began to be fought out on wider issues Luther 
found that his diFerences with Home were more fundamental 
than he had at first beheved . he found that his ideas had 
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close smulanty to those of Huss and WychfEe , that some part 
of them had been condemned by the Council of Constance , 
The deve- refused to retract He thus became 

lopment of the leader of an assault upon the papal authority 
Luther- the very basis of the organization of the 

Cathohc Church In 1520 the Pope, Leo X , issued 
against him a of excommu nicatio n But it failed to 
shake Luther’s courage or to withdraw from him the support 
of the people, and the Elector of Saxony He solemnly burnt 
It in the market square at Wittenberg, and burnt along with it 
the volumes of the Canon Law In 1521 Charles V came mto 
Germany to preside over a Diet of the Empire at 
Worms There was much other busmess, but the 
one pomt of real importance was the treatment of 
He was summoned to attend, and the emperor 
gave him a safe conduct There were many who advised him 
not to go, and warned hun that the safe conduct would be 
violated, as it had been m the case of Huss, but Luther faced 
the gathermg of the potentates of Germany at Worms, confessed 
to the authorship of his works, and refused to retract “ Here 
I stand,” he said, “ I can do no otherwise, so help me God ” 
He was thereupon put to the Ban of th e E mpire , but he was 
protected by his friend, the Elector of Saxony, and was taken 
m disgmse to the great castle of the Wartburg and remamed 
there in concealment for some time^ He occupied himself 
with his translation of the Bible mto German, a work which 
has played m the development of German language and 
hterature as great a part as the Version of 1611 has played 
m the history of England 

In 1522 another Diet was called at Nuremberg, and it was 
hoped now that the condemnation of Luther at Worms would 
lead to effective action But the emperor was occupied by 
Italian and other troubles, and the Diet refused to act m the 
sense which he desired Instead it drew up a statement of 
German grievances against the papacy, and the movement 
thus became almost a national one 

Soon after this, however, another and a very important 
force entered mto the rehgious development of Germany The 
pohtical condition of the country favoured, as we have seen. 
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tlie development of Lutheranism , but it was not so with the 
social condition The peasants, especially m the west and 
south-west of Germany, had their own hitter outbreak 
gnevances The coimtry generally was m a high of the v' 

condition of prosperity, and the towns and the 
middle class were rapidly advancmg m comfoit and 
even m luxury But the peasants, meanwhile, had lemamed 
stationary, or were actually worse off than they had been 
half a century before Their condition was one of serfdom , 
they had to pay their feudal superiors forced labour of 
various kmds It is possible that a great number of them 
were better off than wage earners tmder modern mdustiial 
conditions, but their conation was a very irritatmg one, and 
economic changes m Germany had of late made it 
rather worse than better The rehgious movement Lutheran- 
encouraged by Luther excited them dangerously the 

The hberty of which Luther spoke seemed to them 
to promise some change m them own social conditions They 
broke out mto rebelhon, especially m the south-west, m the 
neighbourhood of Wurzburg, and they put out their demands 
m twelve articles They claimed, as Luther claimed for his 
rehgious changes, that their demands should he regarded m 
the hght of scripture They said that they should no longer 
be bondsmen, because Christ had made them free , and they 
demanded the immediate abohtion of the many feudal burdens 
which pressed so heavily upon them They demanded, too, 
the abohtion of tithes, and asked for instruction m the real 
truths of the Gospel These demands were accompamed by a 
wild agitation which broke out mto civil war ( 1524 ) Atrocities 
were committed on both sides, though far greater 
cruelty was exercised m the repression of the 
rebelhon than by the rebels themselves Luther saw the 
rising with alarm It seemed to him to comphcate and 
to endanger the victory of his own rehgious movement, and he 
spoke and wrote agamst the peasants mth vigour and even 
with ferocity He called upon the nobles to repress the rismg 
vnth the utmost energy, and seemed even to sanction measures 
of cruelty The movement failed, as it was bound to do, and 
the subsequent similar outbreak m the north of Germany failed 
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also, but it was not without permanent mfluence upon the re- 
hgious movement The peasants had appealed to Luther, and 
they had got from him not help but opposition From this time 
forward the Lutheran movement was no longer the widely 
popular thmg that it had been at first Luther lost his position 
as popular leader, and his movement lost its hold upon great 
masses of the poorest population From this time on he had 
to rely more upon the middle classes and upon the estabhshed 
authorities, and thus Lutheramsm began to adopt that pohcy 
of dependence upon the authority of the state, which cha- 
racterized it and mfluenced it henceforth 

Meanwhile, the Impenal authority had done nothmg for the 
suppression of Lutheramsm In 1526 a Diet was called at Speier, 
but no general result was reached It was declared that the 
responsibility rested upon each of the various states of Germany 
Each one, said the Diet, was so to hve, rule, and conduct itself 
as he should be ready to answer to God and his Imperial 
Majesty The strongest supporters of Lutheramsm, especially 
Saxony and Hesse, mterpreted this edict by settmg up defimte 
Protestant Churches withm their own dominions In 1529 
another Diet at Speier reversed the decision of the first 
and decided that the Edict of Worms was still 
bmding, and that further innovations in religion 
should not be permitted The minority there- 
upon issued a declaration m which these woids 
“We hereby frotest to you that we cannot and 
may not concur therein, but hold the resolution null and 
not bmdmg ” It is this protest which ultimately gave 
to the movement the name of Protestantism, which has 
clung to it m its vanous forms ever since In 1530 the movement 
acquired greater sohdity by the adoption of a defimte Lutheran 
creed This was the confession of Augsburg, m which Lutheran 
opmions were expressed m a defimte, but at the same time, 
moderate and concihatory form But the emperor at once 
denounced this new creed, and threatened repnsals 
League of agau^st all who would not return to the Cathohc 
Schmal- fold Hence m 1531 there came the League of 
kalden Schmalkalden m which all Protestant powers 
jomed together for the defence of their common mterests The 
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chief names m this league were Saxony, Hesse, and Branden- 
burg But although the formation of the league was a very 
defimte challenge to the Imperial authority, thirteen more 
years were to pass before the emperor found himself free 
enough to draw his sword agamst this avowed enemy For 
durmg this time he was occupied vuth his Itahan policy, and 
the Turks were agam threatenmg a dangerous mcursion mto 
Germany along the hne of the Danube It was necessary, 
therefore, to ahstam horn war agamst his German opponents 
which would Itself require aU his energy, and he accepted foi 
the fa Trip, a system of compromise It was not until 1544 that 
he felt .his hands really free He made m that year a peace 
with the Kmg of France, and he was also for the moment free 
from any comphcations with the Turks The spread of the 
new movement m Germany showed him that it was fully time 
to strike Wurtemberg and Baden had declared for Protes- 
tantism, and there was a great danger that even the Archbishop 
of Cologne would pass over to the same side In 154:6 Charles 
collected a large army and prepared for war Luther died at 
thebegimung of this year and id not therefore see the actual 
outbreak of the civil war that he had always feared and 
deprecated The early rehgious enthusiasm was dymg down, 
and m this hour of crisis the Protestant states by no means 
stood firmly by one another At the first movement of the 
Imperial army various of the Protestant states of the south 
yielded to the emperor He had already been ]omed by 
Maurice, Duke of Saxony, who was brought over to his side 
by jealousy of his cousm, the Elector of Saxony, and the hope 
of winning from the emperor the electoral title and power 
The chief burden of resistance was borne by John Battle 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony, and Phihp, the of Muhl- 
Landgrave of Hesse, and neither of them was a 
man of energy or mihtary abihty The decisive battle came 
m 154:7 at Muhlberg on the Elbe Imperial troops under the 
direction of the emperor himself, his Spamsh General, Alva, 
and Maurice of Saxony crossed the river, defeated their 
opponents, and captured both the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Hesse It was a great victory, though not a 
great battle, and it seemed for the moment as though Europe 
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were at the emperor’s feet Neither in Germany nor out of 
Germany was there any power capable for the moment of 
malong serious resistance to him He attempted to settle tlic 
religious question m a manner which does credit to his modera- 
The tion A Diet was called at Augsburg, and there 

Intenm “ the Interim ” was issued ' A general Church 
council had already been called at Trent, and it was hoped 
that its dchberations would be accepted by all Christendom 
But meanwhile some arrangement must be made , and this 
was “ the Intenm ” (1548) The document began by af&rimng 
the necessity of continmng the old Catholic practices — ^the 
frequent celebration of the Mass, prayers for the dead, the 
practice of fastmg, the observation of the great holy days of 
the Church But m its last clause it made considerable 
CQji^fessions to Protestantism priests who had taken to 
themselves ivives were not to be compelled to put them away 
again , those who had groivn accustomed to taking the com- 
mumon " under two kinds” were not to be forced to change their 
practice, until the Ecumenical Council of Trent had given its 
verdict on these crucial questions It w^as a well-meanmg 
attempt, and Melancthon, the greatest of the Protestant 
leaders now that Luther was dead, accepted it but it was 
not generally accepted m Germany Tlie Catholic states were 
not wilhng to give their Protestant subjects the toleration 
which it imphed, and many Protestant states refused to allow 
the organization of the Cathohe Church to be set up agam 
withm their bounds The emperoi might have forced lus ivill 
thiough m the end, but there came a great change in the 
mternational situation, and Protestantism profited by the 
change 

In the first place, Maurice of Saxony, who had contributed 
so much to the victory of Muhlberg, was irritated ivitli the 
' f Maurice emperor He had not got all the territories that 
of Saxony Jje had hoped, and his infiuence with the emperor 
was not so great as he had expected He was a 
restless and ambitious character, and he began to think of 
other schemes for advancmg his interests Further, between 
Charles and lus brother Ferdinand, who ruled over the Austnan 
territories, relations were at this moment rather stramed 
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Ferdinand had gamed m 1526 an immense accession of prestige, 
if not exactly of power For m that year the Turks had ponied 
mto Hungary and had won the great hattle of Mohacz It 
was m its results one of the most important The 
battles of the century Hungary and Bohemia j^ttieof 
were overwhelmed by the Turkish power, and 
Vienna itself was m danger The Kmg of Bohemia and 
Hungary had been slam m the battle, and Ferdmand hisbrother- 
m-law now claimed the mhentance It was an inheritance 
that had to be won before it could be enjoyed, but from this 
time on Boheima and Hungary were claimed as possessions 
of the Hapsburgs, and they have proved to be among the 
most valuable of all the possessions of that family The 
modem history of Austria depends upon this great battle and 
its results 

Charles V , after the Interim, was concerned with the 
succession of the Imperial throne Ferdmand had been 
recognized already as his immediate successoi, but 
Charles was anxious to procure foi his son Philip — culties of 
afterwards the famous Phdip II of Spam — ^the right Charles 
to succeed to the empire upon the death of Ferdi- 
nand He would by this means have prolonged 
mdefinitely the vast power which his house had acquired m 
Europe But Ferdmand m the mterest of his own family 
resisted this plan and was not at this moment ready to 
co-operate heartily with the emperor But more serious even 
than the defection of Maurice and the jealousy of Ferdmand 
was the interference of France Henry II was reignmg there, 
and he was now eager to take up agam the struggle agamst the 
Spanish-Austnan power He entered mto relations with 
Maurice and the Protestant leaders , he procured from them 
the promise that the three great frontier bishoprics, Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, should be ceded to France m return for 
French assistance to the Protestant movement Charles V 
was ill, and was no longer the astute and watchful statesman 
that he had at one time been He was taken by surprise when, 
m 1552, Maunce of Saxony raised the standard agamst Inm 
He lost the position that he had won m Germany almost 
without striking a blow He ded to Innsbruck, and there very 
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nearly feU into tlie hands of his enemies With difficulty he 
escaped over the snow-covered passes of the Tyrol mto Italy 
(1552) Thus at a blow his whole position was 
lost, and Maurice seemed master of Germany 
Historians have speculated as to the real end of 
the aims and ambitions of Maurice, and as to the 
part which he would have played if his hfe had been prolonged 
But he fell m 1553 m an obscure combat, and Germany was 
left m confusion without any master or any predommant m- 
fluence Charles had some hopes of regammg the power he 
had lost It was the Kmg of l?rance who had really humihated 
him, and it was against France that he directed another blow 
He laid siege to the town of Metz he believed that he was 
certain to wm it If it had fallen his own strength would have 
Failure of vastly increased, and a road would have been 

Charles at opened to the resumption of his German plans but 
as he said, fortune loved the yotmg rather than the 
old, and the city of Metz was unexpectedly saved by the Duke 
of Guise 

Charles was weary of the burden of government, and as 
we have already seen, determmed to abdicate He threw 
upon his brother Ferdmand, therefore, the settle- 
Peace of ment of the difficulties m Germany A Diet W'as 
Augsburg, called at Augsburg which maybe taken as markmg 
^555 the end of the first great stage of the Beforma- 
tion struggle Its chief terms were as follows In the 
first place, aU attempts were abandoned to force a uniform 
religious settlement upon Germany Each state — ^and it must 
be remembered that there were over three hundred states 
m Germany — ^was made responsible for the rehgion of its 
own territory There was thus no general system of tolera- 
tion for the mdividual, but as enugration was allowed, it 
was possible for a man who professed a rehgion difierent 
from that of his state, to move across the frontiers mto 
some more favourable locahty Next, only two forms of 
rehgion were to be recogmzed m Germany The states upon 
which the responsibihty was thrown must choose between 
Lutheranism and Catholicism All such as do not belong to 
these two rehgions shall not be mcluded m the present peace. 
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but shall be totally excluded from it ” For the moment the 
danger mvolved m this decision was not apparent, but already 
there had arisen another form of Protestantism m Germany — 
Calvinism — and this was gaming a hold in various parts of the 
, country stronger than that which was possessed by Lutheranism> 
and accordmg to this clause of the Peace of Augsburg, Calvmists 
Calvmism had no place m Germany Out from this 
clause were to come constant difficulties, and ultimately the 
great Thirty Years’ War The only other clause to which 
we need direct attention was that which was concerned with 
the condition of the ecclesiastical states of Germany 
which had accepted Protestantism There was a gcclesi- 
great temptation to the heads of ecclesiastical astic^ 
states to accept the new faith, for by acceptmg of 
it they became temporal sovereigns, capable of 
passmg on their positions to their descendants, mstead of 
hfe tenants for the Catholic Church But the ecclesiastical 
states of Germany were so many and their temtories so wide 
that it was a matter of the utmost importance to decide what 
exactly should be done with those ecclesiastical states which 
declared themselves Protestant The Cathohc demand was 
that all of them should be restored to the Church, and that no 
bishop or archbishop, by the changing of his own faith, should 
be allowed to ahenate his temtories from the Church The 
Protestant view was that such changes as had taken place m 
the past should be accepted, and that similar changes should 
be possible m the future In the Peace of Augsburg a com-ji 
promise was efEected It was declared that all ecclesiastical) 
states which had become Protestant before 1552 should remaiii\ 
m the hands of their Protestant rulers, but that no further! 
seculanzation should be allowed, and that any whicTi had! 
‘"declared for Protestantism smce 1552 should be restored to; 
the Cathohc Church Such are the chief clauses of the Peace! 
of Augsburg Germany was weary of the long controversy , 
rehgious enthusiasms were no longer so vivid as they had 
been a quarter of a century before , the new arrangements 
were accepted without any great protest But for Germany 
as for Europe, the rehgious contest was far from havmg reached 
its end, and the very clauses of the well-meant Peace of 

2 K 
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Augsbtug themselves were destmed to form the occasion of the 
fierce rehgious war which was to break out m Germany at the 
beginning of the next century 


Banke, German History in the Period of the Reformation Lindsay, 
Luther and the German Reformation KCstlm, Life of Luther 
B^usser, Era of the Reformation Armstrong, lAfe of Charles V 
Seebohm, The Protestant Revolution Kidd’s Documents of the 
Continental Revolution are of the utmost value for the Reformation, 
both m Germany and other European states 


CHAPTER III 

The Religious Movements of the Second Half of 
the Sixteenth Centuiy 

When Luther nailed his theses to the cathedral door of Wit- 
temberg, the issue seemed to him at first a simple one He 
protested agamst the abuses of the Roman Church , he appealed 
from the practice and the tradition of Rome to the authority of 
the scriptures, in which he saw the final court of appeal, and 
it seemed to him that the conclusion at which he arrived 
would be reached by any one who considered the question 
candidly and with hnowledge But the Lutheran movement 
had not proceeded far before it was evident that the question 
was by no means so simple as it had seemed at first Rehgion 
was so hnked with every phase of the hfe of men that the 
disturbance m rehgion produced, m spite of Luther, corre- 
spondmg disturbances m pohtical and m social matters, which 
in their turn influenced and endangered the progress of 
Lutheranism itself Moreover, before Luther’s death it was 
plam that the conclusions which he had reached m theological 
matters would not necessarily be accepted even by those who, 
hke himself, denounced the corruptions of the Roman Church 
and looked to the Bible for their behefs 

In 1518 the reformer Zwmgh began his work m Zurich m 
Switzerland He began like Luther by denouncmg the practice 
of mdulgences A large portion of Switzerland followed his lead, 
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and broke away from obedience to Borne His movement was 
for a time m harmony with that of Luther, but when he began 
to define his opmions on theology and upon the Zwingli ► 
government of the Chinch, serious differences and Luther, 
soon showed themselves In Church government his ideas 
were much more democratic than those of Luther, as the people 
among whom he hved were much more democratic m their 
pohtical organization than the inhabitants of the German states. 
But the most important difference between Zwmgh and Luther 
concerned the Communion Luther hatl rej ectetl-the-doctriTip. 
of ^ansu bsta ntiation, but he as se^ il a. dn etnne why.h 
Tie called “ consubstantia^n ” The Bread and Wme of 
^fe~~Commnmon semce, he said, remamed bread and wme 
still But along with them there was, after the ceremony of 
consecration, a new element, which entered mto them “ as 
fire mto non when it was heated” But Zwmgh protested 
agamst consubstantiation as well as agamst transubstantia- 
tion, and he regarded the Commumon service as .a^commemora- 
tive ceremo^ only .KttnTts werp. T nade*to brm g the two' 
great refor mers mto h armo ny, but m ya m The words “ This 
IS my body ” seemed to Luther ^solutely to preclude Zwmgh’s 
mterpretation He denounced him as an enemy of the truth , 
and the followers of these two Protestant leaders were destmed 
never to form any complete union 

Before Luther’s death another Protestant movement had 
begun m an obscure quarter of the empne, which was destmed 
to much greater importance than that of Zwmgh 
Calvm was bom m the north of Prance m the year ^ 

1509, and he was at first destmed for the priesthood He studied 
theology for a short time at Pans, but then, abandonmg the 
idea of the priesthood, went to Orleans to study law Here, 
m 1533, he tells us that his mind was turned by a sudden 
conversion to a new faith He accepted Protestantism, 
though as yet m no defimte form Behgious persecution 
was hot m Prance, and he therefore left it and hved for a 
time m the towns of the Bhme At Basel he wrote his “ In- 
stitutes of the Chnstian Eehgion,” and m 1536 he came to 
Geneva Geneva was nommally a city of the empire, but 
authonty m it was really disputed between its bishop and the 
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Diike of Savoy The people of Geneva, in alhance with their 
neighbours of Bern and hlreiburg, had risen up against both 
duke and bishop , they had declared themselves Protestant, 
and in 1536 had sworn to hve “ accordmg to the holy evange- 
hcal law and the word of God” Shortly after this, Calvm 
arrived at Geneva He was mduced to remam there, and 
although expelled m 1538, he soon returned, and resided m 
Geneva to the time of his death Because of his residence 
there, Geneva became one of the most important cities of 
Europe, and, by the authonly which Calvm exercised over 
many countries, it seemed for a time almost to balance the 
authority of Borne 

Calvmism is distmguished from other Protestant move- 
ments of the time chiefly by three features (1) Accordmg 
The ^ Calvm’s scheme, the Church and the State were 
distincti 7 e to be separate , there was to be no such direction 
of the Church by the State, as was the case with 
the Lutheran Church of Germany durmg the 
latter part of Luther’s life, or as was estabhshed m England 
by Henry VIII (2) The government of the Church, accordmg 
to Calvm’s ideas, was to be m the hands of a body m which 
laymen and mmisters were both to take a share This govem- 
mg body of the Church was called a Consistory, and it was 
composed of six mmisters and of twelve lay elders, and m 
their hands lay the chief share of the government of the Church 
(3) Calvinism was further distmgmshed by the msistence 
upon a strict moral disciplme The opponents of Lutheranism 
said of it that it led rather to looseness of life and conduct 
than to any improvement upon the morals of Cathohcism 
But looseness coidd certainly not be charged agamst Calvmism 
The whole of Geneva, when his system had been adopted, wasx 
submitted to a strict moral censorship and direction emanatmg 
nommally from the Consistory, but, as a matter of fact, directed 
by Calvm himself , so that John Knox, perhaps the greatest 
of Calvm’s disciples, wrote that though the Gospel of Ghnst 
was professed elsewhere, nowhere was the Christian hfe 
practised as it was m Geneva 

Calvmism stood apart both from Zwmghamsm and from 
Lutheramsm Calvm’s " Institutes of the Chnstian Behgion ” 
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was the great basis upon which first the Church in Geneva 
and then other Presbyterian Churches in Europe were built 
up It IS a system of theology worked out uath Calvin’s 
ngid, logical accuracy, and restmg upon the “ Institutes ” 
doctrme of predestmation Though there was much m it 
that would have been accepted by the followers of Luther 
and of Zwmgh, Calvm took upon the matter of the Com- 
mumon a hne different from either of the other reformers 
He did not, hke Zwmgh, regard it as a merely commemorative 
ceremony, but he rejected entirely Luther’s doctrme of con- 
substantiation He refused to recognise anythmg 
miraculous or supernatural m the elements them- on tiie 
selves , but the ceremony, he held, was no mere Euchanst. 
commemoration, but a necessary means of grace There 
were other differences, but this was sufi5.cient to separate the 
Calvimsts from the Lutherans, and when Calvimsm had spread 
widely m Germany, to mtroduce mto that unhappy land the 
schism m the Protestant camp which led subsequently to the 
Thirty Years’ War Calvm translated the Bible mto Erench, 
and his translation, hke that of Lather, had a powerful in- 
fluence upon his own and upon the next generation He was 
himself a man of wide classical learmng, 'but he had httle 
sympathy with the artistic and humamstic movements of 
the time Geneva, while he hved and for some time after- 


wards, was controlled by a rigid disciplme There is hardly 
such another mstance m modern times of the life of a people 
bemg prescribed and enforced by a higher authority The 
pleasures of Geneva were submitted to a strict censorship 
It was laid down by the authorities what dishes might be served 
at meals, what presents might be given at wed^gs, and on 
some few occasions the ngour of Calvm proceeded to terrible 
extremities One of his rdigious opponents m The j^ar- 
Greneva was put to death, and when the Spamard tyrdom of 
Servetus came to Geneva, hopmg to AtiiI there Servetus 
protection, because he had challenged the doctrmes of the 
Church of Rome, he found, on the contrary, bitter opposition 
because his views were not the views of Calvm and his Church , 
and, after a trial m which Calvm personally took part, he was 
sentenced to death and burned outside the walls of the city. 
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This and other acts of cruelty must not blind us to the 
importance of Calvimsm for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
The centuries It gave to Protestantism a clear and 
histone ngidly defined theology, it inspired Protestants 
Ca^imsm^ with a devotion and an enthusiasm greater than 
anythmg which, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, could befound among the Lutherans, and even its social 
discipline, though it may seem to us exaggerated and sometimes 
absurd, served to steel the temper of its adherents, and to make 
of the Calvinists of Europe the great fightmg force, the forlorn 
hope of Protestantism, the body which carried on resistance 
to its lebgious opponents when life had gone from Lutheranism 
It was the Calvimsts of France who nearly brought Pro- 
testantism to victory there , it was the Calvmists who created 
the free Dutch Eepubhe m the Netherlands, and made 
Scotland a force m Europe , it was Galvmism which gave to 
Protestantism in England a great deal of its energy and went 
far to create the Puritan movement of the seventeenth 
century 

While Protestantism was thus changmg its character, and 
developmg a new orgamzation, a vast change also was passmg 
TheCatho over the Boman Catholic Church The popes of 
he revival the first half of the sixteenth century had been 
immersed in the politics of Italy, and had been more concerned 
with the Benaissance and with the progress of art than with 
the spiritual taslrs which were their proper provmce The 
first stages of the Protestant movement were regarded with 
little concern Pope Clement VII , mdeed, was sometimes 
in half alliance inth the Lutherans because he was m open 
hostihty with the emperor, Charles V But the rapid spread 
of Protestantism soon made this mdifierence impossible 
When three-quarters of Germany had fallen away, when 
France and Holland were deeply infected with the new heresy, 
when England had snapped the bonds which connected her 
with Borne, when Denmark, Sweden, and Norway had accepted 
Lutheramsm, when the new doctrme had secured crowds of 
adherents m Poland and Bohemia, and even Italy itself was 
not altogether free from it, then, mdeed, the magmtude of the 
danger awakened the Church of Borne to the real urgency of 
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action, and the second half of the century shows us popes of a 
very different chaiacter from those of the first half They 
pursued a policy which sometimes contributed to the spread 
of hterature or to the architectural decoration of Rome, 
but their chief mterest lay m the defence of their faith against 
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The Revolt from Rome 

then Protestant opponents , and before the end of the century 
the tide of Protestantism had ceased to flow, and the leaders 
of Cathohcism were able to carry then warfare mto the enemies’ 
camp They won back large territories to the Roman obedi- 
ence, and cherished the hope of wmnmg back all This is the 
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movement which is knoivn as the Counter Eeformation or 
the Eoman Cathohc Beaction ; 

The chief agency in this momentous chxnge is to he found 
m the Jesmt order We have seen how the Church almost 
The Jesuit fcom the beginning had owed some of its greatest 
order victories to the various special orders which had 
arisen from tune to tune The Bencdictmes, the Clumacs, the 
Cistercians, the Franciscans, and the Dommicans had all left 
their mark upon the history of the Church, but none of them 
are more important or have left more permanent traces than 
the Jesmts 

Spam was the home of the new movement, and naturally 
so, for nowhere, so much as m Spam, was Cathohcism an 
Ignatius aggressive and missionary force The long struggle 
Loyola -with the Moors had made Cathohcism m Spam not 
merely a faith, but a national bond, and the victories which 
had recently been won agamst the Moors inspired the Spaniards 
with a confident and exultant faith Don Inigo Lopez de 
Eecalde was a Spamsh nobleman who had seen a good deal 
of service in the Spamsh armies He was wounded m the 
siege of Fampeluna, and upon his recovery was found to be 
crippled for life He was an ardent Cathohc, and his ideas 
turned from matenal to spiritual warfare It was long, 
however, before he chose the path which he subsequently 
followed He plunged mto ascetic xehgious exercises , he 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem , he fell even under suspicion 
of heresy The turnmg-pomt m his career was his visit to 
Fans to study theology He there attached to himself a few 
friends of hke opmions , and it was at Fans that he and they 
took the vow that they would go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and would submit themselves absolutely to the guidance of the 
Fope But the Turkish power was too strong, and though 
they reached Vemce they could go no further It was there 
that the idea of the formation of a new order seems to have 
suggested itself to Don Imgo, whom we will henceforward call 
by his later name, Ignatius Loyola He desired to gather a 
body of men together who would fight for the Cathohc Church 
ivith all the courage and all the disciplme to which he was 
accustomed m the army which he had been forced to leave 
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The Pope regarded this new order at first with some suspicion 
It was not ufitil 1540 that a papal Bull allowed of its 
defimte formation From that time onwards it was one of 
the most important rehgious forces of Europe Pounda- 
Those who jomed this order or “ company ” (for faon of the 
the latter was the word that Ignatius chose) took 
the vows of poverty, of chastity, of obedience, and of special 
devotion to the Pope At the head of the order was to be a 
General, and his authority withm the order was supreme 
The Jesmts found their closest analogy m the order of the 
Dommicans, and yet they differed from the Domimcans m many 
important particulars They were not to dis- Distinctive 
tmgmsh themselves by any special dress , they features of 
were not to weaken themselves by an extreme Jesuits 
asceticism , they were to remam m the world, but they were 
always to fight for the Church Ignatius took special care to 
eradicate from the members of his order any national feehng 
The order was to be before all thmgs cosmopohtan, and 
Germans, Enghsh, or French were to serve the Church only, 
•without any regard for the nation from which they had sprung 
They looked as the chief means for mfluencmg the world to 
preachmg and to teachmg From the first their schools were 
important and mfluential They offered their xhe Jesuits 
teachmg freely, and their teachmg was m many and Educa- 
respects the best which was at that time to be 
found m Europe They secured, therefore, m all countries 
mto which they gamed admission, a great hold upon the 
nsmg generations, and at the beginning of the next century 
they were found practically m control of the schools and the 
Umversities of Cathohc Europe They were a body mspired 
by the most devout enthusiasm , possessed of an imflinnhiTig 
courage , ready to serve the Pope m any way that was sug- 
gested to them They were, it has been said, a awnrH hftlrl 
Q-yer Bmope, the hilt of wh icb-gas L,alwavs m the Pope’s h and,^ 
_ 3 Shile the pomt could strike an'vwhere It was largely due "to 
their exertions that m France, Germany, and Poland the 
tide of Protestantism was turned back, and notable assaults 
were made upon Protestantism m England, Scotland, and 
elsewhere 
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Another agency in the Counter Beformation is to be found 
^ in the Council of Trent It had been from the first the idea 
^ The Conn- of Charles V that the Protestant controversy 
of Trent should be settled by the calling together of a 
" great world-wide council of the Church The popes had re- 
■»A.f sisted the idea, for the summoning of a council was m itself 
i^jin attack upon the papal monarchy , but the danger was so 
great, and the mfluence of Charles V so strong, that m 
December, 154:5, a council was called The city of Trent 
was chosen because, though within the political bounds of 
the German Empire, it was geographically m Italy, and could 
easily be reached by the Itaban bishops, upon whom the 
Pope counted for the defence of his views m the council 
The last sessions were not reached imtil the year 1563, but 
before then it had undergone various vicissitudes, it had 
been moved to Bologna m 1347 , it had been suspended m 
1549 , called together agam m 1551 , it was suspended m 
1352 , it was summoned for the last time m 1552, and closed 
its sessions m 1563 

Charles V had designed the coimcil as a means whereby 
the secular powers of Europe might force reforms upon 
Papal con the Church But the result n as almost the oppo- 
trolofthe site of that It was presided over by the legates 
T°mt^ of the Pope, and nothmg could be proposed to 
the council unless the legates agreed It was 
hoped that the council would find some basis of compromise 
between Lutheranism and Cathohcism, so that the Church 
might be united once more , but tins hope was entuely 
falsified The Latm translation of the Bible, known as the 


Vulgate, was declared to be authoritative , and not scnpture 
alone, but also the tradition of the Church, was declared to 
be the final authonty m matters theological The doctrme 
of justification by faith upon which Luther laid such stress 
and which had been accepted by many promment Cathohcs, 
was cnticized and rejected, with httle consideration of the 
arguments or the wishes of Protestants — ^who were not repre- 
sented except for a very short penod m the council It pro- 
ceeded to define m orderly fashion the doctrme and to improve 
the disciphne of the Church In its last sessions the authonty 
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of the Pope in the Chinch was definitely reaflSxmed, and the 
council, which had seemed at first to be so dangerous a force 
m the eyes of all papal pohticians, ended by strengthemng 
the control of the papacy over every department of the Church 

The council certainly contributed much to the cause of 
Cathohc reaction It gave to Cathohcs a definite body of 
doctrme , it brought to an end the theological dis- j.ggj,itg 
putes which had gone on m their midst Further, of lie 
it removed many abuses among the secular and 
monastic clergy, and it unproved and strengthened 
the government and orgamzation of the Church It opened 
up no road to the reumon of Christendom, but it gave Catho- 
hcism a much more defensible position and a more effective 
organization for the struggle 

Another factor m the Counter Reformation must be men- 
tioned — the Inquisition — and of this it is extremely difficult 
to speak There had always been some machmery m the Church 
for the repression of heresy In the earher Middle Ages it 
had been attached to the bishops In the year 1483 a special 
Spanish Inquisition had been organized for the suppression 
of Moorish and Jewish heretics m the Spanish penmsula 
Now, m 1542, on the suggestion of Cardmal Caraffa, afterwards 
Pope Paul IV., a general papal mquisition was set up By 
this measure machmery was erected, m all Cathohc lands that 
were willing to receive it, for the exammation and for the 
punishment of heresy The procedure of the Inquisition has 
become a by-word for cruelty and mjustice, and it can by no 
means be defended It can only be said m palhation of it 
that many of the features of the Inqiusition, which are to us 
most repellent, were at that tune common to most of the 
tnbimals of Europe It used torture for the extraction of 
evidence , it did not confront the pnsoner with the witnesses 
agamst him , the very names of the witnesses were usually 
not co mmuni cated to him If the pnsoner was found guilty, 
he was handed over to the secular arm, that is, to the State, 
for such pumshment as should be agreed upon In the m- 
structions of the Inqmsition m the year 1542 it was specially 
laid down that there must be no hesitation or delay , that no 
consideration was to be shown to any prmce or prelate, but 
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special seventy was to be shown to those who sheltered them- 
selves hehmd any high digmtary , and that while there was to 
be no toleration for heretics, Calvinists were to be smgled out 
for special research and pumshment The Inqmsition was 
entrusted also with the censorship of the press In some parts 
of Europe no book could be published without its permission 
In 1556 there was drawn up the famous mdex of forbidden 
books which no Catholic was allowed to read 

It IS certam that the Jesuits and the Council of Trent 
contnbuted immensely to the large measure of victory that 
Influence of Cathohcism at the end of the sixteenth 

the Inquisi- century It is not so certam that the Inquisi- 
tion contributed to that victory at all It was 
often perverted to purposes different from its ongmal 
intention, and m Spam especially it was used almost 
as much m the mterests of the monarchy as m those of the 
Church Where it worked with the greatest seventy — ^as m 
the Netherlands — it exasperated opposition beyond all possi- 
bihty of compromise or surrender, and by its seventies has 
done much to damage the fair fame of the Church that used it 
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CHAPTER IV 

Spam and the Netherlands 

The barrier of the Pyrenees isolated Spam from the rest of 
Europe, and she might have pursued her course with httle 
. connection with the rest of the Contment Her 
cal is^- history presents charactenstics very different from 
bon of those of the other European states We have seen 
that the struggle with the Mahomedan power of the 
Moors 18 the one great mfluence on her development Vanous 
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Phihp II 


wars, wlucli crippled her resources beyond possibibty of 
recovery 

The reign of Charles V had been, as we have seen, a failure 
m Germany, but it was glonous for Spain The forces of the 
The sue- monarchy had been asserted with success agamst 
cesses of all rival powers , the Mahomedan and pirate 
Charles V pg-^ver of Tunis had been crushed , a better system 
of government had been mtroduced mto the American colonics 
In Europe great additions had been made to the Spanish power 
m Italy, and m the Netherlands Charles had ruled with success 
and usually with populanty At Charles V ’s abdication his 
son Phihp n inherited an immense power It was 
no loss to Spam, but rather a gam, that the empire 
and the Hapsburg possessions to the east of Germany passed 
to Ferdmand and not to Phihp With last possessions m the 
old world and the new, a warlike population, great reputed 
wealth, and the support of the Boman Cathohe Church, 
everythmg seemed possible to him 

Phjhp n ’s reign is usually counted a great failure He 
seemed constantly on the eve of some epoch-makmg aclueve- 
The failures there were moments when it seemed 

of Philip possible that he would add England and France 
II 's reign ^ ^he possessions of his crown But no final 
success crowned his efiorts The heretic Elizabeth still sat 
at the end of his reign upon anamshaken throne , France lay 
contentedly m the grasp of his great antagomst, Henry of 
Navarre But the worst blow of all was that a large part of 
the Netherlands had torn itself away and had become an 
mdependent and a Protestant state 

Yet the reign was not without its triumphs In 1571 a 
Spamsh admiral, Don John of Austna, the half-brother of 
His sue- commandmg a great fleet drawn from the 

cesses i chief Catholic powers, mflicted a crushmg defeat mi 
Lepanto the Turkish navy at Lepanto, m the Gulf of Cormth, 

from which the Turkish naval power never recovered Greatest 
tnumph of all, m 1580, upon the death of the Kmg of Portugal, 
Phihp n asserted with success his claims upon 


2 Portugal 


the Portuguese throne, and thus not only ruled over 


the whole peninsula, but annexed also the vast Portuguese 
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dominions m America and India Nor was the glory of Spam 
limited to war and conquest This was her great age also m art 
and hterature Cervantes fought at the battle of' ^ 
Lepanto, and m 1605 wrote “Don Quixote,” which literatoe 
soon came to be recognized as one of the few 
masterpieces of European hterature The romantic Spamsh 
drama of Calderon (1601-1687) claims its place along with 
the best that England and Erance have done Pamtmg 
flourished as well as hterature, though the work of Velasquez, 
the greatest name m Spanish art, belongs to the next 
century 

But we must turn to the Netherlands, whose revolt was 
the gravest blow that Spam received durmg the reign of 
Phihp II Not only was Spam weakened by the Revolt of 
revolt, but it also gave to Europe a new state, the Nether- 
protestant, progressive, and free, which for at 
least a century led the van of Europe m everythmg which 
made for liberty and enhghtenment 

The Netherlands were seventeen separate states which had 
come mto the possession of Philip 11 as part of the inheritance 
from Charles of Burgundy Each state had its 
own constitution, and they did not m any sense the Nelher- 
form a umty, though Charles V had tried, and^®“^® 
not altogether without success, to give them a common system 
of administration They nommally formed part of the 
empire, but the connection was as weak as m the case of 
the Swiss Confederation They were a busy hive of commerce 
and mdustry, and their great cities and harbours, of which 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Amsterdam were the chief, gave to 
the Kmg of Spam a far larger revenue than that which he 
derived from the Indies They were not easy to govern, and 
Charles Y had had some senous troubles with them , but 
they had, for the most part, supported Inm loyally 

Phihp n had none of his father’s cosmopohtan mterest 
and experience He hved nearly all his life m Spam, and 
directed from Madrid by means of a vast corre- 
spondence the affairs of his world-wide empire 
He had great mdustry, patience, and a sense of duty, PWip II. 
and his devotion to rehgion was genume and profound But 
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hardly a ruler m the annals of Buropc has been so hated by 
contemporaries and posterity, for he came m conflict with 
every cause that represented freedom and progress, and he 
strove to suppress them cruelly and unscrupulously 

His pohey with regard to the Netherlands was plam, and 
was m many respects m harmony with the general trend of 
Policy in desired to give to the seventeen 

the Nether- states of the Netherlands a real imity under the 
lands Crown He ivished to cflace much of their local and 
separate hbertics, and to rule m the Netherlands with the same 
unquestioned authority with which he ruled in Spam, and 
Elizabeth and Henry IV ruled respectively in England and m 
Erance He believed, moreover, as most men m that ago 
beheved, that political umty was impossible without rehgious 
unity, and from motives both of policy and rchgion, ho 
determmed to crush the Protestant movement, which had 
already struck strong roots especially m the northern states 
The conflict with the states began almost immediately 
after Phihp’s accession They had hoped that he would 
Beginning appomt one of their own great nobles to be Regent, 
of the and pubhc opimon named cither Count Egmont, 
struggle. Qj, •\yiiiin,ni, Prmce of Orange. The latter was of 
German origin, though his title came from the httle prmci- 
pahty of Orange m Erance, and he owned much property m the 
Netherlands and identified himself with them Phihp passed 
them over, and appomted his half-sister Margaret of Parma, 
who rehed chiefly on the advice of Spamsh councillors Then 
came fnction m rehgious matters Phihp wished to estabhsh 
new bishoprics and to crush down l?rotestantism by the re- 
lentless use of coercive measures The States declared that 
this encroached upon their privileges, and there was much 
negotiation, but no result was reached Phihp determmed to 
cut the knot with the sword, and m 1567 he despatched the 
Despatch of ® well-eqmpped army 

the Duke of On his arrival he struck hard and irresistibly 
Alva. Egmont was executed William of Orange saved 
himself by flight A coimcil — called by the people of the 
Netherlands the Council of Blood — was set up for the summary 
pumshment of the alhed enmes of treason and heresy All 
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to drive off the enemy We must recognize, too, the 
vast services of Wi Uiam th e Silent He vas not a great 
soldier but ho breathed his oivn resolute courage into the 
hearts of his countrymen, and his patient diplomacy and 
unruffled temper succeeded m keeping the many jarnng 
elements of the rebellion m some sort of alliance No state 
owes more to any ruler than Holland owes to Wilham the 
Silent C S *7 tu) 

Alva retired m 1573 His successor gamed victories and 
pushed the Dutch hard, but there seemed no end to the 
struggle Then m 1676 came an event vluch ga\c 
Spanish to William hope of a far greater triumph than he 
^“*7 as destined to achieve Upon the sudden death of 

the Spanish governor, the Spanish troops, whose pay was much 
in arrears, broke out m mutiny Tliey chose their own lenders, 
and spread over the land to plunder and destroy Now, 
hitherto, the chief resistance to the Spaniards had come from 
the northern slates, which differed m many ways from the 
south , they were more Protestant and more democratic, and 
they spoke a German dialect, while m the south French wa? 
spoken by half the population But the common dangci 
from the violence of the Spanish mutmeeis brought north and 
south together, and m 1576 William negotiated the Pacifica- 
The Paafi- Ghent, by which all the seventeen provmces 

cation of I bound themsel ve s tog ether for^ the expulsion of 
Ghent tho. R panial^an d the wmning of a common national 
government, while tliey promised to exercise towards one 
an oth«^i- n. apmt of forbearance m matters oL lfibgion 

So strong w'os the new movement that Spam had to yield 
for a tune CJould the union have been permanent it would 
have been an mcalculable gam for European civilization 
But it was not to bo Behgious fanaticism was too strong 
to be repressed by any treaty, and the Protestants were no 
whit behmd the Catholics m their intolerance Catholicism 
too, was gathermg fresh energies from the preachmg of the 
Jesuits If the newly formed government had been suc- 
cessful, it might perhaps have been permanent, but the patriot 
‘if troops were defeated by P op John .of Austria at Gemblours 
m 1578, and soon the league broke up With keen regret 
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William found himself reduced to the support of the Northern 
and Piotestant states In 1579 these formed the Umon of 
Utrecht, whereby they bound themselves together Umon of 
m a loose federal government and contmued the Utrecht 
war against Spam The southern states gained concessions 
from Spam, and henceforth counted as her aUies 

The cause of the rebel states seemed hopeless, and the 
contest was conducted with ever-mcreasmg bitterness In 
1580 Phihp, who saw m Wilham the chief cause 
of his failure to conquer the rebelhous states, ration of 
issued a “ban” declarmg him the enemy of the 
human race, and offering a large reward to any one 
who would “ dehver him qmck or dead or deprive him 
at once of life” Hitherto the states had kept up the 
pretence of loyalty to Phihp, but now they formally abjured 
him , and declared that “ when a kmg, mstead of being a 
shepherd of his flock, grmds down his people and treats them 
as slaves, the estates of the land may legally renounce him 
and put another m his place ” It was an important state- 
ment of principle, which was later echoed by the revolutions 
of England, America, and France 

Wilham now negotiated eagerly for foreign assistance, and 
the Duke of Anjou, brother of the reignmg French kmg, 
consented to become the ally and protector of 
the states But there was no smcenty m his Duke of * 
action He aimed at absolute sovereignty m 
the land, and was discontented with the limited power which 
was granted him He basely attempted to seize the city of 
Antwerp, and upon his failure withirew to France, where he 
soon after died England was friendly, and Enghshmen 
served as volimteers m the Dutch armies, but no open assist- 
ance came from that side while Wilham hved Soon after 
this the states were deprived of Wilham’s mvaluable help 
The reward offered by Phihp had mduced many assassms to 
he in wait for his hfe He had^been dangerously wounded 
m 1582, and was killed at Delft m 1584 His patience, 
courage, and diplomatic skill, his humanity and imaplfiah 
patriotism made him the first statesman of his time Modem 
Holland owes to him her existence He was the first of 
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European statesmen to try to found a state upon rcbgious 
toleration 

It seemed as if Ins death would rum the cause of the 
Netherlands The great Spanish soldier, Parma, took Antn crp, 
Parma’s and the alhance of the Protestant states is as m the 
victones greatest danger Some help was afforded by 
Queen Elizabeth, who sent over the Earl of Leicester with 
an ill-eqmpped army, but more efficient help came from 
the change in the European situation The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada by tbe Enghsh in 1588 shook the prestige of Spam 
as nothmg had done yet Soon afterwards, Henry of Navarre, 
hitherto a Protestant and always the bitter enemy of Spam, 
w'on the croivn of Prance England, Holland, and France 
]omed m an alliance against Spam, and all prospect of a 
Spamsh triumph disappeared Maurice, the son of William 
the Silent, commanded the Dutch armies with far greater mili- 
tary skill than his father had ever shown At last, m 1597, at 
yjjg Turnhout, the Dutch army defeated the Spanish 
Spanish in the open field The war dragged on still lor 
drfelt — ^years of great exhaustion for both parties , 

but while the Dutch pushed on their commerce, and 
their trade prospered m spite of the war. Spam suffered 
without compensation or relief At last in 1609 a truce for 
twelve years was signed 

This was really the end of the Dutch War of Independence 
An heroic struggle had produced a state which during the 
next century gave much of priceless value to Europe 
vices^S"the Agriculture and shipbuilding owed much to the 
Dutch Dutch International law received a great impetus 
Europe*^*** from the writings of Grotius The Umversity of 
Leyden was the centre for a vigorous movement of 
physical science Of literature the Dutch produced httlc that 
w'as really of high quahty, but they gave a new and original 
impulse to the art of pamtmg The Protestant sentiment of 
Holland did not encourage the Dutch pamters to represent 
scenes from the life of Christ or from the stories of the saints 
But they turned with passionate love to the land which they 
had won after such a smuggle from the sw'ord of Spam They 
made the dull scenes of their flat country mto glorious 
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landscapes by the magic of their brush, and showed that 
prosaic incidents from the common life of ordmary men 
might be treated with an art as consummate as that of 
Eaphael or Titian In landscape, portraiture, and genre 
pamtmg the greatest of the Dutch artists, Bembrandt, Hals, 
Temers, Gerard Don, have had no superiors 

But though the foreign danger had passed away, the new 
state had grave mternal difficidties The Umon of Utrecht 
supphed the basis of the constitution, and it is 
mterestmg as the first instance of a federal govern- culties of 
ment m modem times , but it was extremely difficult 
to work There was as yet no Dutch state or “ 
nation The seven provmces each claimed almost complete 
mdependence, and the central government could only act when 
all the provmces were unanimous Two parties began to 
develop On the one side the Orange party, under their 
leader Prmce Maurice, desired to make the states Pnnce 
mto a real umly under the leadership of the House Maunce 
of Orange, and Maurice desired the power if not the title of a 
kmg A party on the other side led by Oldenbameveldt was 
anxious to mamtam the repubhc m the spmt and the letter, 
and to resist the ambitions of the House of Orange The 
situation was comphcated by a fierce rehgious controversy m 
the Protestant ranks The more rigid Calvmists under Gomarus 
were confronted by the more hberal school of ArmiTnu g 
Maunce ]omed hims elf to the Gomansts and the opimons of 
their opponents were condemned at the Synod of Dort (1619), 
and those who persisted m them were pumshed by eYnlnginTi 
from office and by exile This was a great victory for Maurice, 
and his triumph was further secured by the odious trial 
crmunal execution of his great opponent, Oldenbameveldt 
The repubhcan party, however, was by no means annihi- 
lated Maunce died m 1625, but the contest was earned 
on by his successors, Fredenck Henry and f f 
Wilham n But upon the death of the latter m the House 
1650 there was no heir but a young child (after- Orange, 
wards ^g William HI of England), and the repubhcan 
leader, John de Witt, strack what seemed likely to be a final 
blow against the Orangist ambitions The young prince was 
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excluded from tlie governorship and from mihtary and naval 
command m the Provmce of Holland, which was by far the 
wealthiest and most powerful of all the seven and equal m m- 
fluence to all the rest But the fate of the Netherlands was to be 
agam closely muted to the House of Orange, and the yoimg 
prmce hved to rule m the Netherlands and to reign m Great 
Britam, and to exercise on the destmies of Europe as great an 
influence as that of his great ancestor, WiUiam the Silent The 
Orangists had throughout been the mihtary party, and had 
urged the mamtenance of a large army and a watchful attitude 
towards European neighbours Their opponents placed their 
William faith m the navy, and distrusted the army because 
III it was the chief support of the House of Orange 

When, m 1672, the ambition of Loms XIV of Erance brought 
on this state a mihtary danger, as great as that which Wifliam 
the Silent had had to face, a spontaneous movement called 
his grandson to power 

Eor the sake of clearness we have traced Dutch history to 
the middle of the seventeenth century We must now turn 
to the fortune of Erance m the sixteenth 

The boohs on this period are numerous and e-iLceUent 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Sepuhhc, and his History of the United 
Netherlands, are eloquent in praise of the Northern States The 
Life of William the Silent has been excellently -written by Fredeno 
Hamson and by Ruth Putnam Prescott’s Philip II gives the 
history of Spam durmg the same period The articles by Mr 
Edmundson m the Cambridge Modem History give the best summary 
of the history of the Netherlands 


CHAPTER V 

France and the Reformation 

The Peace of Cateau Cambr6sis m 1559 had left Erance m a 
strong position m Europe She had gamed important tem- 
Deafh of tones on her eastern frontier, and had tom the city 
Henry II of Calais from the possession of the Enghsh 
Dunng the festi-vities which celebrated the peace m Pans, 
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the French king, Henry II , was killed by a chance blow in 
a tonmament, and the situation was at once completely 
altered 

The movement of the Reformation had hitherto caused 
no serious disturbance m France Repressive edicte had been 
passed, and many victims had been sacrificed, but spread of 
the rehgious umty of France had not seemed Calvinism 
threatened But there was m France, as else- France, 
where, a great fermentation m men’s minds Calvinism, 
as we have seen, was the work of a Frenchman, and 
its books were written m French It soon gamed a strong 
hold upon large masses of the French people Its devotees 
were to be found m all ranks of life, and weie numerous among 
the workmen of the towns But the striking feature of French 
Protestantism was that it counted m its ranks a large number 
of the aristocracy In this respect the Protestant movement 
m France resembles the early period of the Reformation m 
Scotland , and the French nobles, like the Scottish nobles, 
were attracted to the new movement, not on ly by religious 
conviction, Jjut.also by the opportumty.and excuse it afforded 
them o:^c_aTrymg on resistance to the Crown, and by the hope 
which it held out of the plunder of the estates of the Church 
The south and the west of France were the districts most 
favourable to Protestantism, the city of Paris itself was 
throughout bitterly hostile to it, and it claimed few adherents 
m the centre or the east 

Calvm watched the progress of the movement from Geneva, 
and at one time believed that, if freedom of preachmg were 
allowed, the Cathohc Church would be utterly overthrown in 
France But at no time were the Protestants the majority 
of the French people The jig ito y and.austenty of Calvinism 
y repelled many who were attracted by the poetry and imagina- 
tion of the Roman Cathohc system and service , and as time 
J-Vent on the zeal and faith of the Protestants was Humanism 
confronted by a zeal and faith on the side of the France 
Cathohcs as great as their own It must be noted also 
that there was m France a current of opmion distinct 
from the two warrmg religious movements From the first 
there had been m Europe men like Erasmus, the great Dutch 
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scholar, \V-ho felt uneasy m either camp, and refused altogether 
to ]om with Luther In lE^ance the same middle position was 
held at the begmmng by Rabelais, and at the end of the period 
by Montaigne The first wrote ivith all the energy and 
enthusiasm of hope , the second was sceptical and despairmg 
of any gieat change for the better But both of them, though 
they belonged nommally to the Catholic camp, were as far as 
possible from the ideas of the Ro ma n Cathohc reaction They 
preached toleration and appealed to reason, and the doctrmes 
so eagerly put forward by the leaders on either side faded to 
convince them Ror the next half century they had httle 
mfluence on the course of pubhc affairs, but the later centuries 
in France were as much mfluenced by the thought of Rabelais 
and Monteigne as by that of Calvin and Ignatius Loyola 
At the death of King Henry II there was no son old 
enough to rule m France The Queen Mother was the famous 
C p f tiAntiA — or mfamous — Cathenne de’ Medici She had 
de’ Medici, been neglected by her husband and now saw her 
chance amve of acquirmg power She has sometimes been 
represented as the champion of repressive Cathohcism, and 
her actions have been traced to rehgious fanaticism This 
IS far from bemg the truth Not rehgion but pohtical ambition 
gives us the key to her character, and though as a Medici 
she could only be a Cathohc, her religious beliefs sat very hghtly 
upon her, and hardly influenced her actions She was more 
gmded by the superstitions of astrology than by the doctrmes 
of the Cathohc Church She had a large famdy, but all of 
them were yoimg, and none showed much vigour either of 
body or of mind No one of them would be capable of really 
T iding m France for some years to come 

Catherine desired to hold the position that was thus left 
vacant, but she was face to face with numerous noblemen who 
The Hour- struggled for power and whose rivalry was con- 
bons and nected with the religious controversies of the time 
the Guises Qj^ Qjjg gj^g stood the family of the Bourbons, 
whose chief representatives were Anthony, the_w^k King of 
Navane, and his brother the more vigorous Louis, Prmce of 
Conde They had espoused the Calvimst cause, but m their 
case it IS not imcharitable to say that rehgion was only the cloak 
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for political designs On the other side was the family of (ham 
This family belonged originally to Lorrame, but had for some 
time been settled at the French Court, where it already exer- 
cised a great mfluence By conviction and by interest the 
Guises were attached to the Roman Cathohc cause Th^ 
Cardmal of Guise was one of the two or three most influential 
churchmen of the time, and Francis . Dukfi_of_Guise, was the 


most promment and successful soldier m the country The 
only man at Court upon whom Catherme could rely for loyal 


service to the Crown was the (2hanc.ellor,i’R6pitel , ,j,a ^ 
He was a rehgious man, but he was anxious to 


find some way to peace between the rival factions, and was 
one of the few men m Europe at this tune who smcerely 
beheved m the possibihty of rehgious toleration 

The short reign of Francis EE , husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots, was full of rehgious strife He died m December, 1560, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Charles IX 
Efforts were made to keep the peace by mstitutmg ix Out- 
a conference between the representatives of the break of 
two faiths , but such movements were premature 
and vam L’Hdpital issued upon the royal authority an edict, 
whereby Protestants were to be allowed to worship within 
certam restrictions But both parties were eager for victory, 
and would not consent to a comprormse In March, 1562, ' 
the Du ke of G mse passed through the httle town of Vassy - 
with a body of troops A Calvimst service was m progress 
It was mterrupted by the soldiers, and m the confusion that 
followed a large number of those takmg part m it were lolled 
This, which IS usually known as the M assac re of Vassy, at once 
ht the flames of civil war in the land 


From this time on for more than thirty years France 
en 3 oyed no settled peace Her-prestige.inJEurope diminished , 
her_wealth_and,prosperity_sank to a_low„ebb .. in character 
its social consequences the struggle was one of the the war 
worst that Europe has known It was divided into seven or 
eight different wars, contammg battles that were none of 
them of decisive importance, and all terminated by some 
iMeal treaty of toleration The Oathohcs throughout held 
the advantage, and the Protestants, whilst they fought without 
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allies, gained no important victory over tlicir enemies Had 
the croini been viorn by an energetic ruler, the contest would 
probably have been ended by the complete triumph of Catho- 
licism But Catherine do’ Medici w as not anMous for a vnetory 
which would give dangerous influence to the Catholic leaders, 
and preferred rather to balance between the opposing parties 
The strength of the Protestants was at the boginiung to be 
found in the nobles, but before the end its most stubborn 
adherents w ere the great tow ns of the w cst and south Anthony 
of Navarre and the Pnnrc of Condd. were its military 
0 igny jeaders , but the greatest name was iinqucstionablj 
that of the Admiral Colignj, who m military talents and still 
more in character deserves to rank among the greatest and 
purest names of the century 

In the first war, Queen Elizabeth gave the Protestants — 
or as they are more usually called the Huguenots * of France — 
The some assistance But the experiment was an un- 
Huguenots successful one, and the English Queen was not 
willing to repeat it Both sides looked to lielp from beyond 
the frontier The Protestants somctiincs got troops from 
Germany and from Switzerland, and the Catholics were in- 
debted to Spanish support and help The presence of the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, which we saw m the last chaptot, 
had throughout an important influence on the course of the 
wars in France We wall pass over the first three without 
any attempt to trace their course The King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Condo were both removed during their course, 
and the Duke of Guise was assassinated whilst he superintended 
the siege of Orleans The third war was the most serious, and 
the Protestants fought and lost m it two important battles 
Peace Then, m 1570, when many were expecting a serious 
of St assault upon the Protestant cause, a peace was 

Germain accorded, the Peace^^of St^jGeimnin It is one of 
the best of the many Pences granted during the war, and 
may be taken as characteristic of the rest Freedom of 

^ The origin of this famous namo is uncertain It is by some 
denved from the Protestant confederates {cxdgcnosacn) of Switzer- 
land , by others from Hvgucs, which was used locally to denote a 
hobgobhn 
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conscience was to be "Allowed to all, and freedom of worship 
was to be permitted m the castles of the nobility and m two 
towns which were to be selected m each of the admmistrative 
areas of Erance The Protestants, at the same time, were 
to be admitted on equal terms to the Umversities and to all 
pubhc services It fell far short of complete toleration, but it 
might have been developed mto that, and as it stood it gave 
the Protestants a position which was endurable 

The years from 1570 to 1572 are the most critical and 
debatable of the time , they led up to the Massacre of S^t 
i^rtholomew’s.^day, and there are many questions rhariog 
concemmg that massacre which are as yet by no IX and 
means decided The mam features of the time Cohgny 
seem to be these The young King, Charles IX , was not with- 
out a sense of duty and of appreciation of the position m 
Prance He saw that the country was bemg weakened by 
civil war, while the nval power of Spam, at least m appear- 
ance, was advancmg by Jeaps and Jiounds He drew near to 
Cohgny, and.was impressed by th^energy and patriotism of the 
great Protestant leader A new pohcy seemed on the point 
of bemg adopted Protestants and Cathohcs were to live m 
Prance with mutual respect, and the whole force -nig 
of the nation was to be thrown mto war on behalf policy of 
of the Netherlands against the Kmg of Spam It 
was a pohcy m its essential features very much hVft that which 
was carried to briUiant results by Henry, of Navarre twenty 
years later, and by Richeheu m the next century It was 
proposed to cement and emphasize the new pohcy, first by an 
alliance with the Queen of England, and possibly by a marriage 
between her and the Kin g’s brother Henry , and next by a 
marriage between Henry of Navarre, the heir to the Protestant 
leadership, and the Kmg’s aster, Margaret of Valois It was 
thought that Prance would enter mto the struggle early m 
the autumn of 1572 The marriage with Elizabeth fell through , 
but the alhance was made Henry of Navarre was „ 
actually married to Margaret, and the great change of 
in the foreign pohcy of Prance seemed likely to be Bartholo- 
camed out, when suddenly there came the Mas- ‘*^•7 
sacre of Saint-Barthobmew (24th August, 1572) The idea 
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of solving the religious difficult} by n massacre of her opponents 
was already familiar to the mmd of Catherme, hut the actual 
massacre 'nas not a long premeditated bloi\ It is to be traced 
rather to the jealousy with which the Queen saw the rising 
influence of Coligny and her fear that unless something were 
done she would find herself relegated to a subordinate position 
in the State Her Italian experiences suggested a means of 
escape Coligny must be lallcd An assassin fired upon him 
and wounded him as he was entering his lodging , but Ins life 
was in no danger, and his fellow Protestants demanded full 
inquiry The failure of the smaller crime made a much 
greater one necessary Catherine joined with the King’s 
brother Henry, wnth Henry, Duke of Guise, and with certain 
of the leading authorities m Pans, and it was determmed to 
let loose the fanatical populace of Pans against the Huguenots 
The King, m spite of his fondness for Coligny, was weaUy 
persuaded to consent to the massacre by the representation 
that his owm life was m danger The Duke of Guise himself 
supermtended the murder of Coligny , and elsewhere in Pans 
and m France the Huguenots were cut down in great numbers, 
wluch perhaps reached altogether ns high ns 10,000 ^ 

Hardly was the deed done when it was seen that it was a 
folly as well as a crime The Huguenots were weakened by 
The great leader and so many from 

massacre their ranks, but they flew to arms at once and 
a failure prepared to defend their lives stubbornly The 
deed, too, though it found some to apologize for it on the Cnthohc 
side, wras condemned generally throughout Europe England 
drew away from France for a tunc, and m the w ar that follow cd, 
the Huguenots received no very severe blow Then, withm 
a year after the massacre (1573) the Government accorded 
them a peace, which reproduced many of the features of the 
ft ace of St Germain 

Soon afterwards, Charles IX died, and his brother reigned 
as Henry III He had shown vigour m the early campaigns 
agamst the Protestants, and he had been elected to the crown 
of Poland But on the news of the death of his brother he 

* It IS impossible to fix the number of victims with any certainty 
Tlie contemporary Sully says 70,000 Lord Acton’s cstimato was 8000 
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left Poland and returned to Prance He had been deeply con- 
cerned m the massacre, and his arrival was the signal for the 
outbreak of war once more It was pursued with- King 
out energy, for the long was now a self-mdulgent Henry III 
and careless voluptuary, who occasionally took part m fanatical 
and ascetic rehgious exercises, but was not mfluenced by any 
serious rehgious aims So a httle obscure fightmg was followed 
by a peace of the usual kmd, and it seemed as though these 
wars and peaces might follow m endless succession without 
achievmg any result but the rum of Prance 

And yet the situation was changmg, and new forces were 
arismg which made the personal action of Henry of less impor- 
tance On the one side there was growmg up a -rjie party 
new party called the Pohtiques, or the Pohticians, of the 
by which name were designated those who placed H®htiques 
the well-bemg of the country before the triumph of their 
particular rehgious opimons With these aims a number of 
Roman Cathohcs now ]ome*d themselves to the Protestants, 
and their declared arm was a government based upon toleration 
The leadership of this party — ^which of course mcluded all the 
Huguenots — ^was for a time a difficult question But when 
Henry of Navarre had abjured the Catholicism mto which he 
had been forced at the time of the massacre, and Henry of 
had escaped from Pans to the Protestants m the Navarre 
south, he was welcomed as their leader Neither 
the doctrme nor the disciphne of Calvmism had Hugue- 
ever much hold upon him He was drawn to the 
Protestant side chiefly by family traditions, but he served 
it faithfully for years He was, if not a great general, at any 
rate a splendidly darmg leader m irregular warfare, and his 
presence on the Protestant side was all the more important 
because it grew more and more probable that he would be the 
heir to the Prench throne Por neither Prancis II nor 
Charles IX had left male heirs, Henry III was childless, 
and so was his brother the Duke of Alengon, who now took 
the title of Anjou Henry of Navarre was the next male 
claimant 

Whilst the forces of Protestantism and toleration were thus 
xeceivmg a new organization, a smularonovement was visible 
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upon the Cathohc side There was there general disgust with 
the action and pohcy of the kmg, and most zealous Cathohcs 
•pjjg looked rather to the splendid young Duke of Gmse 

Catholic as their leader than to Henry HI The idea of a 

League Cathohc League had already been put forward, and 
had received much support from Borne and from Spam But 
m 1584; the matter became much more urgent because the 
Duke of Anjou died, and it was certam that no male heir 
would now come from the children of Gatherme de’ Medici 
If the ordmary rule of succession was to be followed, the 
Protestant Henry of Navarre would before long be Kmg of 
Prance It was to prevent this result at all costs tliat the 
Cathohc League was formed Its avowed objects were to 
extirpate heresy, and to secure the exclusion of all heretics 
and supporters of heretics from the throne of Prance It 
chose as the candidate for the royal title, the Car dinal of 
Bourbon, the uncle of Henry of Navarre But 
claimants tlus was only a postponement of the question, 
thrOTC chosen candidate was old and childless, 

and the decision as to who should ultimately 
reign as the Cathohc King of Prance was surrounded with 
msoluble difi&culties The title was coveted by Phihp H 
of Spam bimself, who, if he were successful m his aims, 
would thus more than compensate for the checks which he 
had received m the Netherlands and m England But the 
accession of Phihp would ofiend the national sentiment of 
Prance, and there were many who desired to see Henry of 
Gmse upon the throne There can be no question that Kmg 
Henry III was more favourable to the party of the Politiques 
than to the Holy League, but he dared not challenge a contest 
-with the League, and became its nommal champion He had 
to declare war once more agamst the Protestants and their 
alhes The war now assumed a more important and deeisive 
phase The kmg played httle part m it, his old mihtary 
ardour had quite disappeared, and he left the command to his 
favourites Agamst one of these Henry of Navarre gamed a 
great -victory at Cou-tras (1587) But almost immediately 
afterwards this was balanced by the defeat of the Swiss and 
Germans, who were coming to his help, by Henry of Gmse 
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Duke Henry was more than ever now the hero of Cathoho 
]?rance He came to Pans, which was more fiercely Catholic 
than any other part of the nation Henry III The Day 
forbade him to enter the city He entered not- 
withstandmg, and was greeted ynth wild enthusiasm ^ 

The kmg plotted his death and called upon troops from outside 
Pans to blockade the city Agamst this threat the citi/ens 
of Pans rose m fierce rebeUion , barricades were erected, and 
the kmg had no means of repressmg the movement He had 
to humihate himself before his nval, and at his request, Henry 
of Gmse qmeted the msmieotaon The long could not bear 
to reside any longer m a city which had thus msulted h i m , and 
he fled m the mght from the palace 

But to whom could he go for help ^ The Duke of Guise 
was the darlmg of the Catholic armies, and it was not possible 
for him yet to come to any agreement with Henry of Navarre 
and the Protestants He had to go agam through a form of 
reconcihation with the Duke of Guise, and once more he 
jomed himself m name to the forces of the Holy League 
Henry III very soon foimd that even outside of Pans his 
authority counted for very httle, and that of the League for 
much He had recourse to the expedient which TheStates- 
we so often find m the great crises of French General 
history He called a meetmg of the States-General ** 
at Blois, and he hoped to find support for his authonty m the 
representatives of the people He found, however, that the 
majority m each of the three orders was decidedly hostile to 
bim He stiU bore the crown, but it was Henry, Duke of Guise, 
who reigned We must remember that the kmg had played 
a promment part m the Massacre of Samt Bartholomew, 
and that he was well versed m all the ideas of Itaban state- 
craft He saw m Henry of Gmse his great enemy and the 
cause of his humiliation, and he determmed to reheve himself 
by murder The duke knew that he was m danger, but did 
not thinlc that the kmg ‘would have courage for the act 
In December, 1588, he was murdered as he entered Assassina- 
the apartments of the kmg Bis brother, thetionofthe 
Cardmal, was killed immediately afterwards, and Guises 
the kmg m tnumph announced the result to his mother, 
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Cathferine de’ Medici, who lay ill and dying She warned 
him that instead of makmg himself truly King of France as he 
had hoped, it would turn out that he had reduced his kmg- 
dom to nothmg 

And BO it proved The King of the League — as men 
called Henry of Guise — ^was dead , bub the League still lived, 
of mterest or pohcy were attached to 

Heniy III the Roman Oathohc rehgion refused on any con- 

murderer of its champion So 
Henry III , reduced to complete despair, had to 
find alhes where he could, and he found them m what seems 
the most impossible place He turned to Henry of Navarre 
and to his combmed followmg of Huguenots and Fohtiques 
This party was now proolaimmg that nothmg could destroy 
the hereditary right to the throne, and in these monarchical 
prmciples there was a ground of umon with Henry IH The 
Wo rivals and enemies met Henry III talked of the common 
bond of Chnstiamty which ought not to be severed by small 
difEerences — ^ivords which sounded strangely m the mouth of one 
of the chief authors of the Samt Bartholomew Massacre — and 
made a close alliance with Henry of Navarre Their combmed 
forces seemed masters of the situation The army of the League 
could not meet them m the open field, and they advanced on 
Assassi- Paris If Pans fell — and its fall seemed certam — 
nation of Henry IV would reign. Huguenot though he was 
Henry III ^ Pans fanaticism had nsen to the boihng 
pomt, and a Domimcan monk passed out from the besieged 
city, found admission to the presence of Henry III and 
stabbed him with a mortal wound 

The death of Henry III removed a very poor creature from 
the pohtical arena , but it altered the situation There were 
many Cathohcs who were willmg to follow the Catholic 
Henry IH , whose consciences would not pernut them to 
support the Protestant Henry of Navarre So, though he 
took at once the title of Henry IV he found his army so 
dimmished that it was impossible to prosecute the siege of 
Pans, and he became once more an aWenturer fightmg for 
the crown 

He gamed notable victones He marched to Dieppe in 
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order to get into touoli with Queen Elizabeth, who, since the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, was more able to render Tnm 
assistance Near Dieppe he gamed a great victory Battle of 
at Arques, and a httle after he overthrew the ^590 
enemy m the still more important battle of Ivry 
Victory seemed withm his grasp, and stones were current of 
his gallantry and of his humamty which drew to him the 
hearts even of many of his opponents After Ivry he advanced 
on Pans and began the siege The place was reduced to the 
extremity of starvation, and, m spite of the Catholic enthusiasm 
which reigned withm the city, it seemed certam that in a short 
time the capital of Prance must be m the hands of the Suguenot 
Kmg But the death of Henry III had changed the situation 
on the side of the League, as well as on that of its opponents 
Philip II of Spam saw m the Holy League now, not merely an 
instrument which might be of service to hiTn m preventing the 
Erench from joinmg with the enenues, but also a means whereby 
he might possibly wm for himself the crown of Prance Por 
the Cathohc League — especially in Pans — ^was so bitter agamst 
Henry IV that it would shnnk from no expedient And there 
were many of its members who were eager to throw Prance 
whoUy mto the arms of its old enemy. Spam There were 
others, it is true, who were bitterly opposed to this, and who 
supported the claims of the brother of the murdered Duke 
of Gmse, Mayenne Chenshmg as he did these vast hopes 
which, if reahzed, would more than compensate p„, r , 
for his defeats m England and m the Netherlands, plns by 
Phihp could not afEord to see the fall of Pans Pa.nna 
He mstructed his great general Parma, who was conductmg 
the campaign m the Netherlands, to march to Pans and 
reheveit Henry IV dated not allow himself to be caught by 

the Spamsh army while he was still blockading Pans the 

ZlJ'h "d, and Henry marched against the 

Spaniards, eager for battle Parma, however, had accom- 
gished fos purpose and withdrew A year later Henry 

importance^ 

commandmg the river route to Pans, and here, also, when 

bv withm his grasp, the pnze was tom from him 

by a successful movement of Parma This was, however, Te 

2 M 
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last feat of the great Spanisli general, who died shortly after 
of a wound received in the campaign 

The end of the mtermmahle war seemed as far oS as 
ever Henry could not beat down his enemies, nor was France 
The con- "Willing to accept the rule of the Spanish king 
version of Tlie Cathohc League had called together a meetmg 
NavSre^ of the estates, but opmions were much divided, 
and no issue was apparent For some time past 
a means of escape from tlus stalemate had suggested itself 
to Henry I'V France would not submit to him wlule he 
remamed Protestant , but it was probable that it would welcome 
his rule if it could regard bun as a Cathohc His religious 
opmions had always sat hghtly upon him He was as far as 
possible from the Puntan or Calvinist type, and the hcence 
of his private hfe had for many years given great offence to 
the Calvimst mmisters The temptation to change his faith 
was great, and there were those even among his o\vn Protestant 
councillors who advised him to take the step On the one 
Bide was the peace and prosperity of France , and agamst it, 
fidehty to opmions which he held with a very loose grasp 
He determmed to take what he called the “ great plunge ” 
He went through the comedy of bemg mstructed m the Cathohc 
faith He declared himself convinced, and went to Mass (1593) 
His change of opmions acted like a charm One city after 
the other, even m districts most devoted to the Cathohc 
Surrender opened their gates to one whose prowess 

of France and gemahly they had admired for long Pans 
t^Heniy for some time remamed hostile, and it was in the 
hands of a Spamsh garrison But even m Pans 
the greater part of the population was turnmg decidedly 
agamst the bitter fanaticism of tlie League, and was eager 
to find the city reumted to France and under the rule of a 


king once more As a result, therefore, of a sort of con- 
spiracy the gates were thrown open and Henry rode m He 
Henry received with immense enthusiasm The people 

reconaled of Pans, as he said, were wild with ]oy to look 


vnfh 

Rome 


once more upon the face of a Inng For some time 
the Pope refused to recognize the change of faith , 


and until the Pope granted him absolution his hold upon 
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Catholic France "vras not secure In 1595, however, the 
desired end was reached, and, after the formula of pemtence, 
TTing Henry IV was recogmzed by the head of the Cathoho 
Church 

The war with Spam stUl continued, and in this war Henry 
and the French arrmes received at first decisive checks He 
had to throw himself with all his energy mto the encounter, 
before the Spamards were driven back from a dangerous raid 
into the neighbourhood of Pans But Spam was Treaty of 
eichausted Her king had seen one after the other Vervins 
of the hopes that he so ardently entertamed disappear, and 
m 1598 he accepted the treaty of Vervms, and France and 
Spam were at peace once more 

Henry IV thus reigned, without senous opposition withm 
or without the kmgdom, but the task of reorgamzation, to 
which he must now set his hand, was one of enormous Reorgani- 
difficulty France seemed mimed by thirty years zation of 
of civil war We hear of large distncts that had France 
gone out of cultivation , of wolves mvadmg villages and even 
towns, the habits of the people had retrograded towards 
barbarism More diflicult even than the defeat of the Spamards 
was the redemption of the country from its misery and its 
re-estabhshment as one of the most advanced and prosperous 
of European states 

There was first the religious settlement to be effected 
The Cathohcs were now for the most part satisfied with their 
kmg, but his old Protestant supporters were jealous Edict of 
and resentful Durmg his last campaigns, many Nantes 
of the men, who had protected him m adversity, and 
through stubborn fightmg had carried him to victory at 
Ivry, refused to ]om his armies In 1598 he issued m their 
mterest the famous Edict of Nantes He declared this Edict 
to be perpetual and irrevocable, and it gave to the Protestants 
of France a far better position thaiu^as accorded to rehgious 
dissidents m any other European st^e They were to have 
hberty of worship withm the same hunts as had been allowed 
by earher treaties , they were to have an open career m the 
umversities and m the service of the State , justice was to-be 
guaranteed to them by the formation of special courts at Pans 
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and elsewhere for the trial of cases m which Protestants were 
concerned, and on these courts Protestant judges were to find 
a place Lastly, certain towns and fortresses were practically 
handed over to their control The garrisons were to be paid 
by the king, but the officers were to be appointed by the 
leaders of the Protestant party They had thus in these 
towns cities of refuge and a means of malang efiective resistance 
to any pohcy which threatened their liberties It ivas a splendid 
edict Europe had not hitherto kno^vn any measure of such 
justice and ^vlsdom with regard to rchgious differences , and, 
while it was observed, it was the source of great profit to France 
not only m economic questions but m religious matters as well 
The danger and the drawback lay m the fact that it went 
beyond the general fechng of the age The kmg, and one or 
two other of the enhghtened statesmen of the time, may have 
believed m toleration, but it was not accepted as a principle 
either by the Protestants or the Catholics Thus it came to 
pass that less than a hundred years later, when opportumty 
served, the edict was withdrawn by the grandson of Henry IV 
It may be noted, too, that Henry had had trouble with the 
Jesmts who were, m France as elsewhere, the leaders of the 
Heniy IV aggressive Catholic party An attempt made 

and t^e upon his hfe was doubtfully connected with them, 
Jesuits .jjjjgy ^gjg expelled from the realm of France 

They returned, however, shortly afterwards, and there was no 
real breach between Henry and the Pope 

In constitutional matters the new monarchy was even more 
absolute than the old one The long civil war resulted — as 
such periods of confusion have often done — ^m a 
monarchy notable strengthenmg of the authority of the 
grows more Government No new States-General were called 
aoso u e jj^gy jjggn too closely associated with resistance 
to the crown m the mterest of the aristocracy and Cathohcism 
When the kmg desired the support of public opmion he called 
together a body of “Notables” chosen by himself, before 
whom he laid his needs and from whom he asked advice 
The The Parlement of Paris was changed m one im- 
Paulette portant particular its members were called upon 
to pay a tax known as the Paulette, and on this condition 
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their tenure of oflS.ce was secured to them and made hereditary 
They were no longer subject, as they had been, to royal coercion , 
and this partly ei^lams the part played by this body in 
the troubles of the next century 


The economic question was of the utmost urgency and 
the long had m this matter the mvaluable help of his great 


mimster, Suhy, who had remamed a Protestant 
himself, but had recommended the kmg’s change 


Sully 


of faith He was a man of great honesty, great force of cha- 
racter and patient attention to detail He managed to brmg 
some order mto the mscrutable tangle of the finances He 


did his utmost to encourage agriculture by the bmldmg of 
roads and canals, and the suggestion of new methods The 
silkworm was mtroduced by him mto Prance, and the silk 
mdustry became an important one For mdustry m general 
he had httle hkmg, but his royal master had more, and the 
begmnmgs of the mdustrial life m France, which reached so 


high a pomt m the middle of the next century, can be traced 
to the last years of Henry IV 

The kmg had for a long time no legitimate issue, and the 
question of the succession was at one time a difl&cult one But 


his mamage with Margaret of Valois was dissolved, 
and m the year 1600 he married Mane de’ Medici ^^uhers*^ 
a relative of the grand-duke of Tuscany She and the 
bore him a child who was destmed to succeed Tnm murder ^ 
as Louis XIII In the last years of his reign the 


situation m Germany became critical The prmcipahty of 
Juhers was vac£^nt, and the place was so important because 
of its position upon the Bhme, and its command of the passage 
from Germany mto the Netherlands, that all Europe was 
mterested m the afEair The question was, whether it should 
fall mto the hands of the Protestants, or should be absorbed 
by the Cathohc House of the Hapsbuxgs It seemed as though 
a great war would be ht by this question, for there was com- 
bustible material m Germany, as we shall see m the next 
chapter Henry IV4 threw himself upon the Protestant side, 
and was preparmg to march with a considerable army to the 
defence of Juhers The situation had aroused agam the 
hostihty of the extreme Cathohcs agamst him, and in 1610 , 
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]U8t as he was preparmg to set out he was murdered hy an 
assassm 


In addition to the ordinary histones of France, Willert’s Henry 
of Navarre, Edith Sichel’s Gathenne de’ Medict and the Fren<^ 
Reformation , Armstrong’s French Ware of Religion , Lives of 
Coligny, by Besant and by Whitehead 


CHAPTER VI 

England in the Sixteenth Century 


We have traced m outlme the development of the great 
powers of Europe durmg the sixteenth century It is the 
object of this chapter to compare the fortunes and the develop- 
ment of England during this period with those of Erance, 
Spam, and Germany ' 

England’s geographical separation from the continent 
has often made her seem a world apart from the rest of Europe , 
Bri tain a made it possible to tell her history with 

world httle reference to the story of the Contmental 
apart Powers But her separation has been more ap- 
parent than real It is true that the “ estranging sea ” has 
exercised the moat profound influence upon her hfe It has, 
for instance, until 1914, removed her from the necessity of the 
great mihtary burdens which have fallen upon the Contmental 
Powers She has had, and she has needed, no standmg army 
Hence she has been able with safety to limit the power of the 
Crown, and her kmgs have not been able to crush parhamentary 
opposition by mihtary action, as the Kings of France and Spam 
did, and as many of the rulers of Germany did also The 
English Constitution, no less than the British 
Empire, is a gift of the sea And, partly because 
of her geographical isolation, all movements — 
pohtical, rehgious, and mteUectual — ^have presented 
themselves m England m a form different from 
those which they have on the contment 


The Eng- 
lish Con- 
stitution a 
gift of the 
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Yet it IS easy to exaggerate the separateness of En^h 
history Geographically, pohtically, rehgiously — fiom every 
point of view — our islands are a part of Europe , and their 
history cannot properly he understood apart from that of the 
whole movement of European civilization Durmg the 
sixteenth century the history of England was closely connected 
with that of the rest of Europe, and her development was m 
some respects parallel to that of Erance 

This was especially the case with regard to the form of her 
government The Wars of the Roses had been partly the 
results of the premature efEorts of Parhament under 
the Lancastrian dynasty to control the government genesis of 
of England ; and the sufEermg and confusion of the Tudor 
that dismal epoch produced a natural reaction 
towards a more centrahzed form of government, and a more 
powerful and mdependent monarchy It is wrong to call the 
Tudor Monarchy a despotism, for there is every reason to 
t h i nk that it was popular — more popular than Parhament , 
and that the people at large saw m the monarchy its repre* 
sentative and protector The rule of Henry VH was generally 
welcome because it gave the country rest from civil war and 
the opportumty for mdustrial and econoimc progress TTia 
reign and his character have a good deal that is closely 
analogous to those of Louis XI of Erance Eoth gave to their 
countries order after civil war, and both cared httle for tradi- 
tional standards of honour and prestige Henry VTTT ’3 
early reign pleased by its contrast with the dulness Henty 
of his predecessor, and by its adventurous and VIII 
spirited foreign pohcy In the second half of his reign, when 
he mtroduced mto the country rehgious and ecclesiastical 
changes, those changes were acceptable to some for their own 
sake, and to some probably because they came from\he kmg 
and tended to strengthen the power of the kmg The reigns 
of Edward VI and of Mary were a great change Neither 
of them was a national ruler as Henry VII and Henry VTTT 
had been national rulers They became the agents of parties, 
pohtical and rehgious, rather than of the whole nation, and the 
country was agam disturbed by risings that had the look of 
civil war But when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, 
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and in 
Europe 


the monaichy was again strong, national, and popular , more 
truly representative of the whole people than any Parha- 
Queen mentary government could at that time have been 
Elizabeth It was not by force that the queen ruled , for the 
mihtary forces at her disposal were very small, and when 
trouble came, either m England, Scotland, or Ireland, they 
were clearly proved to be insufficient for the maintenance of 
order But, for the most part, the Crown was supported by 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the country, and England was 
saved from more than a very shght experience of those civil 
convulsions which occurred durmg this epoch m most European 
states 

The sixteenth century sees veiy generally the rise of a 
“ New Monarchy ” As the power of the Cathohc Church grew 
weak, a great deal of the power that had belonged 
monarch to it passed over to the kmgs of Europe In the 
in England long contest between Church and State, the Church 
sufEered a severe defeat m this century, and much 
of her power passed over to the kmgs, who were the 
real representatives of the State , and this is almost as true of 
those countries which remamed m commumon with Borne 
(such as Spam and Erance), as of those which, like England, 
severed the official coimection The position and power of 
Henry VII , Henry VIII , and Elizabeth, have thus a strong 
affimty with those of Charles V , Louis XII , Erancis I , and 
Henry of Navarre , and have more m common with Phihp II 
than appears at first sight, for Phihp II was genumely popular 
m Spam, and his pohcy m the Netherlands is closely matched 
by Ehzabeth’s m Ireland 

But the monarchy m England rested on different founda- 
tions from the Spamsh and French monarchies It was, m 
The singu- ^ temporary dictatorship, which made httle 

lanty of real constitutional change m the parliamentary and 
England local institutions of the country When circum- 
stances changed, when the Stuart dynasty succeeded to the 
Tudors, when party spirit ran high and fierce m pohtics and 
rehgion, and the kmgs were too weak or too unwise to control 
it, then Parhament came forward agam, took from its armoury 
long disused weapons, and made itself the spokesman, if not 
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of the whole nation, at least of the most energetic part of it 
It was not so m loanee and Spam There the monarchy 
almost efiaced the elective parts of the constitution The 
Cortes of CastiUe were reduced to a shadow of their former 
power, and great changes were mtroduced mto the appomt- 
ment of members In TVance, the States-General played an 
important part at the begmmng and at the end of the rehgious 
wars , but then power was not deeply rooted m the life and the 
traditions of the nation The monarchy entnely suppressed 
then meetmgs, and soon reigned without a thought of them 

n 

In the rehgious revolution, England followed a course, 
which separated her almost as widely from the Protestant 
Churches of the contment as from obedience to the -j^g Rgfor- 
papal power The motives which impelled Henry mation in 
VIII were neither theological nor moral, but England 
personal and pohtioal When the Lutheran movement 
began, Henry VIII wrote a treatise agamst the tenets of 
Luther, which won for him from the papacy the title of 
Defender of the Eaith (which the sovereigns of England stiU 
bear) He was impelled to his quarrel with the papacy jSrst 
by his desire to procure the annulment of his marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon, and his failure to obtain the necessary 
bull from the papacy , and next by the national jealousy of 
the mterference of a foreign power in the rehgious life of the 
nation, which had existed for a long time past, and was now 
mtensified by the growing national consciousness Henry 
VIII ’s object was to change the doctrme, worship, -pjjg 
and organization of the Church of England as httle of Henty 
as possible, but to ehmmate the authority of the VIII 
papacy, and to substitute for it m most instances the powei 
of the Crown The monastraries were destroyed, the up- 
holders of the Koman connection, such as More and Eisher, 
sufEered martyrdom , but Henry VIII resisted all attempts 
to brmg the Enghsh Church mto Ime with the doctrmes and 
the practices of Luther and of Calvm In 1539 the Tnng 
passed through Parhament the Law of the Six Articles, which 
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Opposition 
to the 
system of 
Heniy 
VIII 


showed that in doctrine he was still wholly m sympathy 
with Borne Any Enghshman who demed the doctrme of 
Transubstantiation was hable to be burnt as a heretic , and 
the cehbacy of the clergy was strongly insisted on 

There were strong bodies m England whom this arrange- 
ment offended bitterly, though it seems to have aroused httle 
opposition m the country generally To the devout 
Boman Cathohcs,the destruction of the papal power 
was an offence which was not to be condoned by 
the mamtenance of Cathohc doctrme and worship , 
while those who drew their mspiration from Calvm 
— to whom purity of Protestant doctrme was all important — 
denounced the mamtenance of beliefs, which they regarded as 
heretical, and at best spoke of the English Liturgy as 
“ foUy that might be tolerated ” The death of Henry VIII 
and the accession of Edward VI , who was a child, gave for 
the time the victory to the more energetic Protestants A 
new Prayer-book was drawn up, under the mfiuence of Cran- 
mer the Six Article Law was withdrawn , the Enghsh Church 
The reign approached more closely to the model which had 
of Edward been set up by the Contmental Protestants, though 
it stiU mamtamed its contmuity with the past and 
claimed its part m the mheritance of the Mediieval Church 
At the same time, the weakenmg of the Government, caused 
by the youth of the long and the character of the Begency, 
first of the Duke of Someiset, and then of the Duke of Northum- 
beiland, produced great unrest m the country There were 
rismgs m the east and m the south-west of England They 
weie repressed, but they left much bitterness behmd England 
seemed shppmg under the weak reign mto the condition of civil 
strife, which marked the contemporary history of Erance, 
Germany, and the Netherlands 

The accession of Queen Mary was welcomed in consequence 
Had she shown real powers of statesmanship it does not seem 
Queen impossible that England might have been brought 
Mary back to theBoman Cathohc fold,for the disturbance 
of Edward VI ’s reign had produced a painful impression , and 
Mary, the daughter of Catherme of Aiagon and an ardent 
Boman Cathohc, was personally popular Above aU the 
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monarchy was popular , and the nation would probably have 
accepted any rebgious pohcy that was insisted on by a powerful 
and successful ruler And yet the reign of Queen hlary was 
the tune when it became certain that England would not 
throw m her lot with Roman Gathohcism True, the queen 
secured the reconcihation of England to Rome, and this step 
passed with little protest But, apart from this, mistake 
followed mistake The queen married Phibp of Spam, and 
England was dragged by the marriage mto a war with France 
m which she lost Calais StiU more important, exasperated 
by the opposition that she encountered, and smcerely con- 
vmced, as most people were m the sixteenth century, that it 
was the duty of the State to exterminate heresy, she entered on 
a course of rebgious persecution which has no Religious 
parallel m the history of England, though its cruelty persecu- 
is easily surpassed by the record of rebgious 
fanaticism m many other countries , as for instance, France, 
Spam, the Netherlands, and Ireland Roman Cathohcism was 
identified by the reign of Queen Mary with the sacrifice of 
England to the mterests of Spam, with weakness and failure 
at home and abroad, and above all with persecution and cruelty 
Had a son been born to Phihp and Mary the rebgious future of 
the country would have been very doubtful , but the marriage 
was childless, and the overthrow of the Marian settlement was 
certam at her death 

Queen Ehzabeth ascended the throne m 1558 at the age of 
twenty-five The marriage of her mother, Anne Boleyn, to 
Henry VHI , had been the occasion of the schism Queen 
between the English Church and Rome, and Eliza- Elizabeth 
beth herself had hved through changes and dangers which had 
taught her caution and had revealed to her the nature of the 
forces that controlled the life of the nation She was admirably 
served by her great ministers— Burleigh, Walsmgham, Bacon, 
Archbishop Parker — and historians will always dispute as to 
how much of the success of the reign was due to the queen’s Rlnll 
and how much to that of her ministers Certainly the success 
was great In no period of our history are the permanent 
foundations of the life of England more cleaily laid than m the 
reign of Queen Ehzabeth 
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Her rehgious policy closely resembles that of Henry VIII 
in its general aims, thongh there are differences of detail 
No new Ohnrch was to be created the Church of 
queen’s England was a branch of the Catholic Church 
religious it ■(vas to preserve such of the doctrines, cere- 

^ monies and institutions of the earher tune as 

were not definitely rejected , it was to be as little fanatical as 
possible , it was to be as far as possible the Church of the nation , 
It was not to accept as bmding either the fornnilaries of Luther 
or of Calvm In the queen’s nund considerations of pohcy 
and national umty were more important than theological 
orthodoxy She beheved herself to be tolerant, and was so 
if judged by the standards of the sixteenth century and the 
practice of the states of Europe. She would not, she said, 
break a wmdow mto any man’s heart to see what was written 
there her concern was only with open expressions of opimon 
and open resistance to the law But she was determmed that 
the Church thus modified should be the only Church m the 
Uiufomuty -A-ct of Uniformity (1558) declared that 

and supre- no other form of worship save that of the Church 
“^*7 of England would be allowed under heavy penalties, 
and that all who did not attend the services of the Church of 
England would be hable to a heavy fine At the same time 
although the queen refused the title of Supreme Head of 
the Church, an Act of Supremacy placed the whole control 
of the Church m her hands, and arranged for the establish- 
ment of a Court of High Commission which was to assist her 
m her ecclesiastical duties 

The Church of England thus reformed was a umque 
establishment m Europe, and was rarely understood or 
appreciated outside of England The followers of 
oftie Luther and still more the followers of Calvm re- 
English garded it as a halfway house , as a compromise 
^tUmenb prmciples and aiming only at worldly 

advantage The Boman Cathohcs rejected its 
claims to Cathohcism and regarded it as equally heretical with 
the Lutheran and the Calvinist Churches In England, too, 
though Queen Elizabeth’s rehgious pohcy was generally 
acceptable it failed to secure umversal consent A large 
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number of Englishmen remamed faithful to the Eoman 
obedience and refused to attend the services according to the 
Book of Common Prayer They were encouraged 
by a visit of Jesmts in 1580, and hoped and watched 
for an opportumty of revertmg to the old ways There were 
occasional plots against Ehzabeth’s power and life m which 
mdividual Cathohcs took part, but on the whole they were 
not disloyal m spite of the harsh measures of ^nd Pro- 
repression which were passed agamst them The testant 
queen had difficulties also with the Protestant ®PP®sition 
dissidents Lutheranism had at one time gamed a strong hold 
m England, and durmg the persecutions of Queen Mary 
numbers of English exiles had come mto contact with the 
Calvinists of the Ehme lands and of Switzerland They 
returned to England, ohenshmg the ideals of Calvm, regard- 
mg the Pope as anti - Christ, and everythmg connected 
with the Catholic Church as evil They rejected the vest- 
ments and the set prayers of the Engbsh Church, and 
they thought that the Church should be governed by 
presbyters and synods, and not by Bishops and Arch- 
deacons Their resistance to the Church developed gradu- 
ally , but before the end of the reign there were two definite 
currents of Protestant dissent — ^fiist Presbyterianism derivmg 
its ideas from Geneva and Calvm and secondly Independency, 
which broke stiH further away from the Anghcan settlement 
and the established ceremomes and claimed that each con- 
gregation should be a self-govermng unit 

Agamst the Eoman Cathohcs measures of great harshness 
were passed To convert anyone to Eoman Cathohcism or 
to be so converted was declared tantamount to Measures 
High Treason , Jesuits and seimnary priests were of repres- 
hable to the penalty of death , all Eoman Cathohcs 
were hable to crushmg fines for various ofEences against the 
queen’s ecclesiastical legislation A large number of them 
were put to death, and all lay under the fear of spies and 
informeis, who were encouraged to bring them to trial by 
the offer of large rewards The Protestant dissenters were 
more gently handled but severe statutes were passed against 
them towards the end of the reign , and some lost then hves 
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for their oontmued resistance to the queen’s ecclesiastical 
pohcy 

Queen Ehzaheth heheved that her government was 
marked by humamty and moderation, and she asked all 
Was the ^ compare her treatment of her rehgious 

queen opponents with the cruelties practised by Phdip 
tolerant? jj m Netherlands and by the Erench 
government in Erance Her claims have been often chal- 
lenged, but they are vahd, if they are confined to the soil of 
England itself Her pohcy there was leally marked by a 
moderation and gentleness which Phihp H and Catherme de 
Medici were far from imitatmg But a very different impres- 
sion IS produced by the observation of her pohcy in Ireland, 
which IS marked by pamc, by violence and by terrible cruelties 
Nor must we forget that the century ends m Erance with the 
Edict of Nantes, a measure of rehgious toleration far nobler 
and more comprehensive than anythmg that was known m 
England until the nmeteenth century 


m 

* 

The foreign relations of Ei^land are sharply cut across by 
the Eeformation, so that there seems at first to be hardly any 
Foreign contmuity between the foreign pohcy of Henry VII 
relabons of and the early years of Henry VIII and that which 
England ty the Tudors after the calhng of the 

Eeformation Parhament m 1529 Henry VII succeedmg to 
the throne, as the result of cml war , and, rulmg over a people 
Policy of impoverished by the long confusion of the Wars of 
Henry VII the Eoses, was chiefly occupied with the problem 
of mamtammg himself upon the throne, enforcmg order and 
encouraging commerce His strength was to sit still , and he 
abstained his whole reign through, from all wars that could 
possibly be avoided, and brought such as he was forced to 
enter upon to as speedy a conclusion as possible, without any 
regard to conventional ideas of prestige or honour He made 
commercial treaties which opened the trade of the Netherlands 
to Enghsh wool growers and he estabhshed good relations 
with Spam and Scotland by marrying his eldest son Arthur to 
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Cathenne of Aragon and his eldest daughter Margaret to 
James IV of Scotland Both were marriages big with 
influence on the sixteenth century Bor on Arthur’s death 
Catherme was betrothed to Henry VII ’s second son, who was 
afterwards Henry VIII , and the repudiation of this marriage 
was the occasion of the schism with Rome Margaret was 
the grandmother of Mary Queen of Scots, who mheiited her 
ft1fl.iTnR upon the English throne, and was the centre of so many 
of the difficulties of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 

The reign of Henry VIII was a great contrast to that of 
his father He was hrifliant, popular, attractive, ambitious, 
and the people weary of the dull successes of Henry pojgjgn 
VII were eager for a change of system and ready policy of 
for a foreign pohcy of adventure Henry VIIT y® 
had m Wolsey a great administrator and diplo- 
matist Under his guidance England interfered with efiect m 
the comphcations of European diplomacv, and seemed to 
determine the balance of power m Europe If the great 
change had not come, if the rehgious question had not so 
soon swallowed up all others, it would have been necessary to 
say somethmg of his diplomacy and to estimate its measure 
of success As it is, Wolsey has left a great name m the annals 
of the country, hut has only influenced mdirectly the develop- 
ment of English history After 1529 it was rehgious con- 
siderations which chiefly influenced the pohcy of England, 
though Henry to the end refmed to regard the cause of Con- 
tmental Protestantism as identical with his own 

In such a brief survey as is attempted here the foreign 
pohcy of the reigns of Edward VI and of Mary may be 
almost entirely omitted In the first England looked towards 
an alhance with the Protestant powers, and in the second 
swung round mto a close umon with Spam, which was cemented 
by the unfortunate marriage of the queen to Phihp of Spam ' 
But the reign of Queen Ehzabeth is epoch-makmg Queen 
m the foreign pohcy of England as m so much else Elizabeth 
She was at the beginnmg of her reign alhed with Spam and at 
wai ivith Erance, but before its end she was m alhance with 
Erance, and durmg a large part of her reign she was a con- 
stant and dangerous opponent of the pohcy of Emg Philip of 
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Spam The change did not come suddenly The queen 
disliked irrevocable decisions on any subject, and she coquetted 
with Spam almost up to the sailing of the great Armada m 
1588 But various strong forces pushed England into an 
attitude of hostihty to Spam Spam was of all powers m 
Europe the most aggressively Boman Cathohc, and she was 
the mainstay of the Cathohc Beaction, and this, subtly and 
slowly and almost against the will of the queen, rendered an 
understanding with Spam impossible Commercial motives 


Maritime 
adventure 
in Eliza- 
beth's 
reign. 


too came to supplement rehgious England was 
beginning to know the possibihties of maritime 
power , her sea captains — traders, pirates, ex- 
plorers, and adventurers — ^made their way mto the 
new world m spite of Spamsh prohibition Hawkins 


sold slaves m the Spanish colonies against the express orders 


of the Spanish government Drake passed through the Straits 


of Magellan, plundered Spamsh settlements on the west coast 


of South America and returned to England after circum- 


navigating the globe The English government did not try 
very much to stop these expeditions, and perhaps could not 
have stopped them if it had tried They were in the highest 
degree odensive and aggressive against Spam, and would have 
led to war earhei if Phihp II had not been occupied "with so 
many difficult problems in Europe — at home, in France, and 
m the Netherlands While England thus drifted mto war 
with Spam she was drawn to France chiefly by the 
Alliance of conimon hostihty of both countries to Spam , this 
France and motive operated from almost the begmmng of the 
England leign, and neither the crvil-rehgious wars nor the 
St Bartholomew Massacre, broke the co-operation between 


them Even from the rehgious pomt of view France was a 
more natural ally than Spam, for there was, as we have seen, 
a strong Piotestant party m France, which sometimes got 
better treatment at the hands of the Fienoh government 
through the mfluence of England The alhanoe between the 
two countries grew much more spontaneous and mtimate 
after the murder of Henry IH and the accession of Henry of 
Navarre English troops and English money went to the 
help of the claimant to the French throne His conversion 
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did not break the good understanding, for his enemies vrere 
the queen’s enemies It was only when James I , on his 
accession to the English throne, desired to be original m every- 
thmg that the entente with 3?rance was m an unhappy hour 
abandoned 


IV 

To complete this survey of English history durmg the course 
of the sixteenth century it is necessary to glance at the rela- 
tions of the country with Scotland and Ireland The first 
shows us perhaps the greatest triumph of the pohcy of Queen 
Ehzabeth , m the second we have a record of blundermg 
failure, with many tragic chapters, which prepares the way for 
a greater tragedy later on 

At the begmmng of the Tudor period Scotland was 
England’s most constant enemy Small m population (the 
inhabitants all told did not reach much over half Enrfand ' 
a million) and poor m lesources, her geographical and Scot- 
position, and her relation to England gave her an 
importance m Europe which she would not otherwise have 
possessed Scotland was in a military sense the back door 
of England, and England could never feel secure while Scot- 
land was leagued with her enemies Some wise statesmen on 
either side of the border ha^ cherished the idea of annty and 
umon , but there seemed httle prospect of it at the begmnmg 
of the sixteenth century The marriage of Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII , to James IV of Scotland did mdeed ultimately 
brmg the desired umon, for their great grandson reigned over 
both realms as James VI of Scotland and James I of England 
But the old antagomsm was at the time hardly altered by the 
marriage Henry VIH had to fight Scotland hard, and 
mflicted on her m 1513 the heavy defeat of Elodden The 
death of James V m 1542, after he had been utterly routed 
in the battle of Solway Moss, altered the situation Eor 
his only child was a daughter, Mary, who was 
only a few days old at her father’s death If she Quera of 
could be married to the English prmce this would 
brmg about the umon of Scotland with England,' as the 

2 N 
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The Refor- 
mation m 
Scotland 
and in 
France. 


marriage of Charles VIII of France to Anne of Brittany 
in 1491 had led to the incoiporation of that provmce "with the 
royal domain A marriage was arranged between Mary and 
Edward VI , but the blundering violence of the Protector 
Somerset ofEended Scotch sentiment Mary was sent to 
France, and married the Bauphm The danger to England 
from Scotland seemed greater than ever and the hostihty 
more pronounced 

It was the Eeformation m Scotland that brought about 
friendship and alliance between the two states and prepared 
the way for umon The Eeformation m Scotland 
was Calvinist in doctrme and Church government, 
and the movement has some resemblance to the 
Huguenot movement m France Both were 
Presbyterian, and Knox was probably Calvm’s 
greatest follower Both had a strong aristocratic support, 
which colours the whole of the early history of both move- 
ments As the French nobles were m many instances drawn 
to rehgious reform by the excuse it gave for pohtical change, so 
the nobles of Scotland were attracted by the prospect of the 
plunder of Church lands There were many, said Knox, who 
would ne\er have come to the gospel if greed had not brought 
them It IS equally clear m both countries that the question- 
able motives of some of the leaders did not prevent the move- 
ment from bemg adopted by great numbers with a genume 
devotion and zeal But the circumstances of France pre- 
vented the Huguenots from donunatmg France as the Presby- 
terians of Scotland dominated and controlled the destimes of 
their country 

There came m 1559 an outbreak of Protestant violence, 
fomented by the preaching of Knox The forces of the 
The treaty were defeated, but still held out m 

ofEdm- Edmburgh and m Leith If they could mamtain 
burgh, their hold upon the harbour of Leith French help 
would soon arrive, and the balance of power would 
be reversed In their difficulty the Protestants appealed to 
England, and Queen Ehzabeth, after much dehberation, sent 
them help Leith harbour was taken, and the Treaty of 
Edmburgh made with the Scotch and French The French 
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gamsoi] left Scotland Presbyterianism "was established 
Knox was trnimphant (1560) The rdigions settlement m 
Scotland was widely different from that of England, but 
common hostihty to the Homan Cathohc powers drew the 
two countries together and went far to efface the bitter 
hostihty that had been engendered by centuries of strife 
That is the most important event of Queen 'Elizabeth’s 
Scotch pohcy, but what followed supphed romantic and 
better known incidents On the death of her husband Francis 
n m 1560 Mary passed over to Scotland and reigned there 
The pathetic and tragic events of her careei are closely en- 
twmed with the social and pohtical history of Scotland We 
cannot follow her personal career here * but we may jyj 

note what were the forces that brought about her of Maiy 
rum and ultimately drove her from Scotland to 
suffer a long imprisonment and a traitor s death 
m England Her own character doubtless counts for much , 
but she was pitted against two strong forces First there was 
the aristocratic quasi-feudal nobihty of Scotland, impatient 
of all control, dishkmg all governments m proportion as they 
were strong and effective, hatmg especially any member of 
their own order who was raised mto authonty over t hp. m. 
The French nobles had had somethmg of the same character 
and aims, but the monarchy had gone fer m the process of 
tammg the aristocracy of France The Scotch nobles were 
at the height of their power If some power stronger than the 
Scotch monarchy had not controlled them Scotland might have 
fallen mto the masterless confusion of Poland Some of the 
Scotch nobles would have fitted easily mto the Diet at Warsaw, 
and would have exercised the liberum veto as recklessly as any 
Polish nobles ever did Next Mary came mto conflict 
with Presbytenamsm The Kirk of Scotland inspired and 
oigamsed by Knox, was a dangerous nval to the state 
Maiy was nou a fanatical Catholic , she was no voluntary 
martyr for her religious faith But she was a Cathohc by 
temperament history and mterest, and she came mto violent 
collision with the ]omt forces of Presbytenamsm and feudalism 
There was a moment when her triumph seemed possible 
Her enemies seemed beaten, and even England was defeated 
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m tlie encounter of diplomacy Then came a storm of 
personal passion upon her which gave her enemies the 
victory James the son of Mary succeeded to the throne 
of Scotland upon his mothei’s forced abdication in 1567 , 
and as Queen Elizabeth steadil}’’ lefused to marry, hp 
succeeded to the English throne in 1603 The nobles of 
Scotland shw with alaim this gieat increase in the power of 
the Crown 


V 

The sixteenth centiuy was of decisive importance for 
Ireland too MTien Henry VII came to the throne the hold 
England English government upon Ireland was 

and Ire- oxceedmgly weak Outside of the pale — a small dis- 
land jjj south-east Ireland — ^that government could 

haidly be said to exist , and even mside the pale thq influence 
of England seemed on the decline < The Hundred Yeais’ War 
and the Wars of the Eoses had engaged the attention of England 
elsewhere, and her contiol of Ireland had dimimshcd in con- 
sequence The Tudor monaichy was stiong at home and 
Ireland soon felt its strength The independent authority 
of the Irish nobles was beaten down , their castles were 
destroyed , by Poynmgs’ Acts (1494) the legislative authority 
of the Enghsh Parliament was practically extended over 
Ireland Homy VIII carried on the work of lus father 
When the breach with Eome was consummated he took the 
title of King of Ii eland instead of Lord The Eeformation, 
The Refer- though it wore an ugly face m Ireland — destroying 
mation in the monasteries which weie the chief basis of her 
Ireland rehgious life, foromg on hei a Church which she felt 
to be far more ahen than that of Eome, and services m the 
English language which her people understood less than 
Latin — raised little open opposition at fiist The heart of 
Iieland beat slowly , there were no organs of pubhc opmion , 
a national self-consciousness had not yet arisen 

The reigns of Edward and Maiy need not detam us but 
the reign of Ehrabeth marked a new epoch in Irish history 
It IS a tale of ignorance, weakness, cruelty and failure The 
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queen would never have been called Good Queen Bess on her 
Irish record What were her objects * What methods did 
she employ to reahze them ^ 

hTo two countries could be more unlike than Ireland and 
the Netherlands m the sixteenth century Yet the aims with 
which Phihp II despatched Alva to the Netherlands 
m 1567 were closely parallel to those of Queen Elizabeth 
Elizabeth and her advisers m their deahngs with 
Ireland Phihp 11 desired to rule m the Netherlands jj jj, ^he 
as he ruled m Spam , he desired to establish a Nether- 
umform constitution for the seventeen provmces , 
he beheved that the pohtical unity of the country must needs 
rest on ecclesiastical unity And Queen Elizabeth too desired 
to rule as well as reign m Ireland ; to efface the local differences 
and provmcial customs which broke the unity of Ireland 
to assimilate Ireland m every way to England , and to base 
the umty of Ireland upon the general acceptance of the English 
Church She proposed too (and this finds no parallel m the 
scheme of Phihp) to confiscate large tracts of Irish land, to 
people them with Enghsh settlers, who should act as a per- 
manent garrison to support the Enghsh system 

Failure is wntten across the whole Irish pohcy of the 
queen’s reign The imported Church did not flourish the 


Enghsh settlers were driven out The eneimes of p^jjj.g 
England — and especially the papal and Spanish Queen 
enemies — mtrigued m Ireland and co-operated m Ebzabeth 
the rebeUions that broke out The land was con- “ 


quered and laid waste; but no basis had been laid for a new 


era m Ireland Perhaps the chief permanent result of the reign 
m Ireland was this The Roman Cathohc Church became 


identified with the Irish nation and its mdependence as it never 
had been before The rehgious movements of the century 
drew Scotland and England together they drove Ireland n-nd 
England asunder Lord Burleigh thus summed up the 
English pohcy m Ireland " The Flemmgs had not such cause 
to rebel against the oppression of the Spamards as the Irish 
against the tyranny of England ’ 
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VI 

The gieatest fact about sixteenth-century England has not 
yet been mentioned No one could tell the history of Italy m 
Elizabe- sixteenth century without mentioning the names 

than of Baphacl, hlichael Angelo, Titian and Machiavelh, 

literature jg equally absurd m telhng the history of 

England during the century to confine our attention to war, 
diplomacy and ecclesiastical strife and to make no mention of 
the great movement of the Enghsh nund which bore such 
glorious flower and fruit from the beginning of the century 
to fai beyond its end Eew phenomena m history are so 
difficult to account for as these outbursts of intellectual activity 
and no attempt will be made here to speculate on the causes of 
the sudden intellectual maturity of the English gemus m the 
sixteenth century In pamtmg England produced no native 
gemus to iival the great artists of the Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy and France Great pamtmg was done m England, but it 
was done by foreigners, such as Ilolbem, not by Englishmen 
And England produced no sculptors of note But m every 
other department of mtellectual activity England claimed an 
equahty with the best that was done elsewhere, and m some 
departments she took an unquestioned lead Her theologians 
were not great founders of systems and movements like 
Luther, Zwingh and Oalvm , but Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Archbishop Baiker were m their difEerent ways 
Bacon lehgious influences of great importance Bacon is 
a great name m pure hterature , but a greater m 
the history of science His claims to scientific emmence have 
been disputed and his position is difficult to define His 
greatness is perhaps rather that of a pioneer and a prophet 
than of an actual discoverer , if there is somethmg m him that 
foretells Harwm and Newton, there is much also, even m 
his scientific writmgs, that reminds us that he hved m the 
age of Shakespeare This ‘last and greatest name teaches 

us that poetry was almost as much the characteristic pro- 
shairpe duct of sixteenth-ceutury England as pamtmg 
peare -v^ras of Italy a httle earher It has been said that 
the pamters of Italy gave to the world a new sense and a 
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new faculty of enjoyment The poetical product of Ehza- 
bethan England is hardly less novel and assuredly not less 
important Poetry is mdeed not only the greatest but also 
the earhest of the arts, and the world would have had great 
poetry even if Shakespeare and the Elizabethans had never 
existed But modern poetry without the influence that 
gradually streamed on to it fiom Elizabethan England is 
almost unthinkable It gave a new vision of man and nature, 
a new conception of the role of poetry, a new sense of beauty 
that will nevei pass from the hoarded treasure of mankind 


Two volumes (v and vi ) in the Political History of England, 
by H A L Fisher and A F Pollard, deal admirably with the 
Tudor period Froude’s Hiitory of England gives m ten volumes 
the history of England from 1529 to 1588 Green’s Short History of 
the English Peo^e is recommended for this and for all chapters 
dealing with English history Hallam’s Constitutional Hiitory of 
England is very useful The Dives of Wolsey by Creighton, of 
Henry VIII by Pollard, and of Queen Elizabeth by Beesly, are 
mterestmg and suggestive Prothero’s Statutes and Constitutioncd 
Documents (1558-1625) is mvaluable for further study, as also The 
Evolution of Pai hament by A F Pollard 
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CHAPTER Vir 
The Thirty Years* War 

In 1617 Protestant Germany held a festival to commcraoiatc 
the challenge ivluch Luther had flung down at the feet of the 
papacy a centurj' before, -which had led to the brealang auay 
of two-ttods of Germany from allegiance to Rome Since 
the Peace of 'Augsburg (1555) the pence of Gcimany had not 
been seriously disturbed Both towms and countrj' districts 
were flourishing, and the wealth of Germany had wonderfully 
mereased d uring the past half century But ncNt year there 
broke out the Thirty” Years’ 'War — the most terrible w'ar 
perhaps that Eufbpe"liad ever ImowTi, certainly the most 
terrible smee the close of the Middle Ages England has 
laiowTi nothing that can be compared to it, though Ireland 
m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries passed through 
something like the same catastrophe 

There was abundance of material long prepared for the 
great conflagration The sixty years that had passed smcc 
The decay Peace of Augsburg had profoundly modiflcd 
of Luther- the religious situation The heart seemed to 
anism Lutheranism Luther’s teaching 

had been simple, reasonable and humane,~'but' smcc his 
d^ih Lu th^anism had been plunged mto bitter theological 
controversies The Lutheran creed was defined amidst con- 
tmual strife In some of the states which had accepted 
the new faith a spiritual tyraimy was set up greater 
than what Germany had known before the Reformation 
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The confiol of rehgious matters had been placed by 
the Peace of Augsburg m the hands of the lulers of the 
different states, and in most instances these allowed neithei 
freedom of worship nor freedom of thought The outlook of 
ProtestanHsm m Germany would have been hopeless if its 
fate had depended only on the energies of the Growth of 
Lutherans , but the Calvimst Jaith had spread Calvinism 
widely, and it inspired those who accepted it with greater 
energy and devotion, while it was neither more obscure nor 
less humane than its rival The supporters of the two creeds 
regarded one another with the bitterest hostihty No co-opeia- 
tion was possible except under pressure of extreme common 
danger Saxony and Brandenburg, the most important states 
of Protestant Germany, remamed Lutheran, though the Elector 
of Brandenburg passed over to the Calvmist camp before 
long The chief support of the Calvmist cause (or the “ evan- 
, gehcal ” church as it was called, while the Lutherans 
were ofiSicially called the “reformed” church) was of the 
to be found m Eredenck, the Elector of the Palati- 
Palatmate and the son-in-law ^f _James I of 
England He was not a great ruler, but he had energy and 
enterpnse, while the rulers of Saxony and Brandenburg were 
tmnd and vaciUatmg 

While the Protestant forces were thus divided and lifeless, 
a fierce n&w energy had been infused mto the Cathohc cause 
by the Cathohc reaction, whose chief forces we 
have analyzed m a previous chapter The decisions miiiq n of 
of the Council of Trent had codified the Cathohc 
faith The Jesmts spread ovei the land, pieaclung and 
teaclnng with great abihty, and urgmg on all the Cathohc 
powers of Germany aggressive energy The chief force among 
the German prmces who sympathized with the Cathohc reaction 
^s^fexi^an of Bavaria The Protestants were expelled 
from his domuuons, and many a state which was faltermg m 
Its allegiance to Eome was brought back to genuine loyalty 
It had seemed for a moment as if Cologne were about to pass 
over to Protestantism, when the Archbishop had declared him- 
self a Calvmist , but he had been qmcMy deposed and the move- 
ment repressed So dangerous was the threatemng attitude of 
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Catholic 

League 


Cathobcism that in 1608 the Evangelical Union was formed 
The Palatmate was the chief member and was followed by 
Hesse, Baden, and Wurtemburg , the most promi- 
Evange- nent of the Lutheran states, Saxony and Branden- 
Union, burg , stood coldly aloof In ffieliext year fl609), 
* the Evangehcal Umon was confronted with the 

Catholic League Maximihan of Bavaria iras the heart and 
soul of the” new movem^t , the chief ecclesi- 
astical states ]omed with him, and the League was 
supported by the emperor Both orgamzations 
spoke only of defence , but the League was full of hope that 
Protestantism would be crushed m the land that had given it 
buth Here was material enough for a great rehgious war 
The pohtical causes of the war are equally clear The 
House of Hapsburg had failed m its efforts to make the empire 
Political ^ government, and the Peace of Augsburg 

causes of had given complete evidence of that failure But 
the war abandoned Everywhere (except 

m England) there seemed a clear tendency towards concen- 
tration of power m the hands of the sovereign The tendency 
was well marked m the different German states Why should 
it fail m the Germanic body as a whole * 

The emperors of this period were not men of great abihty , 
the House of Hapsburg had produced few such, and the 
standard of abihty was generally low among the rulers of 
Germany at this epoch Eudolf II succeeded to 
the Impenal throne m 1576, and reigned until 
1612 He had been brought up m Spam, and was a pupil of 
the Jesmts and an eager supporter of the Cathohc reaction 
But mental trouble, such as so often threatened the House 
of Hapsburg, showed itself before the end of the reign, and 
his brother, Matthias, ruled m effect before he succeeded to 
the throne The possessions of the House of Hapsburg were 
very large, and the empeior was m close aUiance with Spam, 
Austna where another branch of the House of Hapsburg 
and Spam ruled It seemed quite possible that the emperor 
might derive such strength from his personal possessions 
in Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, and elsewhere, and from the 
support of his Spamsh ally, as would allow him to beat 


Rudolf II 
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down all opposition in Germany, and make of the empire the 
true government which it had been m the days of Henry IV 
and Fredenck Barbarossa They could count on the support 
of the Cathohc League , for the Piotestant poweis weie the 
chief enemies of the Imperial authority 

Thus the pohtical and rehgious motives for the war were 
at first combmed , but it will be well to notice here that they 
did not co-operate throughout, and that their divergence m 
the end proved fatal to the highest hopes of both When 
Germany lay at the emperor’s feet in 1629, the Elector of 
Bavaria, and other Roman Cathohc powers felt at once how 
seriously their chenshed mdependence was threatened, and 
it was their jealousy which gave the oppressed Protestants their 
chance of survival 

There were threatemngs of war before the actual out- 
break , and the sword was first drawn m Bohemia That 
country was mainly Protestant and Lutheran, -j-ijg q„|;_ 
and the nobles were for the most part supporters break in 
of the new fa ith The Bohemian monarchy had Bohemia 
m the past been regarded as elective, but Matthias had been 
Kmg of Bohemia as well as emperor, and m 1617 the Bohemians 
accepted as them future long, Ferdmand of Styiia, a 
z^bus Cathohc and partisan of the League, whose 
accession to the Impenal title was already assured 
But then there came at once a controversy on to &e 
rehgious matters , the Bohemians protested agamst i 

the demohtion of Protestant churches, which had 
been carried out m spite of an Imperial promise to the con- 
trary A not broke out m Prague The Imperial repre- 
sentatives were thrown from the wmdows of the piotm 
Castle (this is the famous “ defenestation ” of Prague, 
Prague), and thus the signal was given for thirty 
years of mtense suffermg in, nearly all German lands ^e 
Bohemians looked for support and ofiered their crown m vam 
to Lutheran prmces H was accepted at last by Fredenck, 

Calv^st Elector of the Palatmate And the war began 

The promment features of the war are the great and 
moreasmg brutality of the struggle, the mterference of 
foreign powers m a war which chiefly concerned Germany 
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alone, its long duration, and tlic indesciibablc sufieiings 
of the Geiman people The political condition of Germany 
Character- accounted for these chaiactcristics The 

istics of the power of the empire was small, but it had pie- 
vented the different states from organizing them- 
selves on a national basis The aimies that were engaged 
were mainly mercenary troops brought together by pay and 
the prospect of plunder The Swedish army was the only 
exception to this, and after the death of tlie King of Sweden 
in 1632 even that army was soon indistmguishable in character 
from any of the others Tims Germany was in the power of 
troops who had no interest m the cause for wluch they weie 
ffghtmg, norjn the welfare of the land As the mtemnnablc 
Mercenary war proceeded theie grew up a vast body of 
soldiers soldiers who looked to the operations of war and 
j the opportunities of plunder wluch it provided as their means 
, of hvehhood and regarded the non-combatants os game to be 
hunted dow-n Further, the German struggle drew the atten- 
tion of all the powers of Europe, but especially of the neigh- 
Foreign bouts of Germany Denmark and Sweden^jomed 
intenren m for the protection of Protestantism and the pro- 
tion tection of their possessions m Germany France, 

interfered to check the dangerous growth of Austrian power 
Had Germany been left to herself the struggle would have soon 
ended m the victory of Catholicism - foreign powers mtorfered 
and saved the Protestant cause, but the intervention plvmged 
Germany mto an abyss of imn that is hardly credible 

The first phase of the war was soon over Frederick of the . 
Palatme, the new Kmg of Bohemia, found no real support 
-pjjg in Germany The Imperial forces were slowly 
war m collected, but then under Tilly they advanced mto 
Bohemia Bohemia, and in 1620 overwhelmed the forces of » 
Frederick m the Battle of the "IJTute Mountain, ]ust outside 
Prague In his distress Frederick found no one to help 
him His own teratones were invaded and he was soon a 
fugitive on Dutch soil, petitionmg his father-m-law', the King 
of England, m vam for effective means of restoration A 
terrible fate fell on Bohemia — a fit prelude to the later horrors 
of the war Many of the emperor’s opponents were executed 
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huge tracts of land were confiscated and heavy fines exacted 
great numbers were driven mto exile Bohemia was plimged 
into the direst distress, and it is estimated that durmg the 
thirty years of the war the population fell from more than four 
TTtilbnnR to less than one The emperor’s agents acted as a 
few years later Cromwell was to act m Ireland The country 
was converted from a mainly Protestant to a Cathohc country 
Soon the Bohemian war ht the flames of a greater struggle 
The Imperial troops occupied the Pa^ tma te Theu victonous 
presence threatened the Protestant states of the 
north, and the emperor had now to carry out the danger of 
promises which he had made to the Cathohc League 
A portion of the territories of Pre derick (the upper 
Palatmate) was transferred to Mamrnihan, of Bavaria who 
received at the same time the title of Elector This gave the 
Homan Cathohcs m the Diet an mcreased majority It was 
clear that the Protestants must bestir themselves, it they 
ivished to retam /inythmg of theu mdependence and privileges 
They found a champion m the King of Denmark, who, as 
Duke of Holstem, was also a German power The Protestant 
armies had a capable leader m Mansfeld, and they interven- 
were helped by a nsmg m the far east of the tion of 
emperor’s domimons, where Bethlen Gabor raised 
an msurrection m Transylvama But all hopes of a successful 
Protestant resistance soon disappeared There rose on the 
Impenal side a soldier greater even than TiUy This was 
Wallenstem, a Bohemian nobk, who, by origm a Protestant, 
had at an early date changed his faith and had trans- Wallen- 
femd his services to the emperor He was the one stem 
great mihtary leader of talent who appeared among the Germans 
durmg the war , and he,was a Bohemian not a German. He 
collected an army of the ordmary mercenary type, and, as 
his capacity was recognized and Ins liberahty to the soldiers 
was known, his camp became the refuge of the most^ambitious 
and darmg of adventurers The helpless peasantry were pillaged 
by "Wallenstem as remorsely as by the other commanders, but 
more methodically, and his troops were ke^ m good order by 
lavish rewards and cruel punishments His b^gh powers as 
orgamzer and strategist are imquestioned , and his ambition 
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was so great that he aimed at last at makmg himself the lulei 
of all Germany His larger and better disciplmed forces soon 
defeated ^he' armies that gathered under Mansfield and the 
King of Denmark Mansfeld died The Damsh kmg was 
defeated Nearly all the toivns and states of the north-west 
were m Wallenstein’s power He laid siege to Stralsund m 
1628 and swore he would take it “ though it were fastened by 
chams to heaven ” But the heroism of the defence and the 
presence of a Swedish contmgent m the garrison saved it 
Here was an omen of future change m the balance of parties, 
but for the present Wallenstein had made the emperor master 
m Germany as no emperor had been smce the beginnmg of 
the Eeformation 

It IS probable that this position might have been mam- 
tained and that a subtle policy nught have found m it the 
Edict of of an enduring power But Cathohcism had 

Restitution, tnumphed as well as Imperiahsm, and the mterests 
^^^9 of the two were m conflict Tlie Cathohc League 
had been the chief support of the emperor m Germany, and 
Maximihan of Bavaria, its head, was ]ealous of the power of 
Wallenstein and eager to see the Church reap its reward So 
the emperor issued m 1629 the Edict of Eestitution, whereby 
it was decreed that all ecclesiastical property which had come 
mto lay hands smce 1662 must be restored to ecclesiastical 
authorities Doubtless the edict had legal warrant It was 
but the execution of the Peace of Augsburg, and the Peace 
of Augsburg had been accepted by both parties But the 
edict implied a vast revolution Two Archbishoprics, twelve 
Bishoprics, and a great number of monastic estabhshments 
would be taken from occupants, who in many mstances had 
had halt a century of unchallenged possession Yet what hope 
was there ^ The armies of Wallenstem were irresistible by 
any German power 

The first sign of rehef for the Protestant cause came m the 
growmg hostility to Wallenstem’s personal power among his 
Hosfahty ownalhes Maximilian hated and feared him The 
to Wallen- emperor had begun to entertam suspicions of him , 
he scarcely concealed his dishlce of the Edict of 
Eestitution There was a meetmg of the Diet at Eatisbon 
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m 1630 France sent thither Father Joseph, the trusted instru- 
ment of Bicheheu He stimulated the members of the Diet 
m their dishke of Wallenstem They demanded of the emperor 
his dismissal, and he, ]ealous himself and hopmg for other 
concessions from the Diet, gave the necessary orders Men 
wondered whether Wallenstem would obey, but he yielded 
without resistance and retned to Bohemia His talents were 
so great and his successes m the past had been Retirement 
so remarkable that this could not be the end of ofWallen- 
his career JVhen he reappeared he would pursue 
an even more egoistic policy, and show less consideration for 
the emperor 

The emperor had lost his greatest general and his army 
had been decreased at the same time And ]ust at this moment 
a new combatant entered the arena Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden landed m Germany m July, 1630 

Sweden had been umted with Noiway and Denmark at 
the begmnmg of the sixteenth century under the rule of Chris- 
tian II Then came rebelhon against his rule on Gustavus 
religious and pohtical grounds He was deposed Adolphus 
and imprisoned Norway and Denmark chose for themselves 
a new king Sweden fell mto the power of Gustavus Vasa, 
who had led the revolt and established Protestantism The 
crown was made hereditary m his family, but the acceptance 
of the Lutheran confession was made a condition of rule 
Gustavus Adolphus had succeeded to the throne m 1611 

He was a most sincere and zealous Protestant, and the 
cry of despair from his co-rehgiomsts m Germany pierced to 
his heart But there were other motives beside 
rehgious ones which brought him mto Germany motives for 
Sweden aimed at the control of the Baltic, and “terfer- 
saw with alarm the triumph of the Imperial 
troops on its shoies The royal house of Poland — a Cathohc 
branch of the Vasas — ^were claimants to the throne of 
Sweden, and the victory of the Cathohc leaction m Germany 
would vastly mcrease their chances Behgion, commerce, 
and the mterest of the dynasty led Gustavus to Germany , 
but m him alone, of the promment actois of the war, the 
mfluence of rehgion took precedence of other motives He 
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led an army different from those vrlnch Germany had hitherto 
kno^vn Sweden was very poor, and the Swedes became later 
The promment among the mercenary soldiers of the 

Swedish noith as the Swiss had been among those of the 
sonth But m 1630 they were not mercenaries 
They formed a national army mspned by national pride and 
rehgious zeal, and were held m stnct disciphne Gustavus, 
too, was the great soldier of the age He made more use of 
artillery than his predecessors, and constant drill had given to 
Ins troops a swiftness of movement which their opponents 
could not attam to 

There was httle to encourage him at his first entry mto 
Germany The success of the Imperial armies had been so 
The fall of suffermgs of their opponents so 

Magde- mtense that there was no eagerness to rise George 
burg Wilham, the Elector of Brandenburg, and John 
Geoige of Saxony, to whom Gustavus naturally looked for 
assistance, stood vacillating and selfish Tdly advanced upon 
the great city of Magdeburg on the Elbe, winch was mcluded 
m the Edict of Kestitution hut refused to surreaider The 
co-operation of Saxony and Brandenburg would have allowed 
Gustavus to save the place Their refusal was its doom It 
fell to the assault of Tilly, and the mhabitants were subjected 
to pillage and slaughter m a way which sent a thrill of horror 
through Germany Both Brandenburg and Saxony now jomed, 
thoroughly alarmed at last by the emperor’s threats, and 
Gustavus, the “ Lion of the North ” as he came to be called, 
could take aggressive action 

In September, 1631, he met Tilly at Breitenfeld m the 
neighbourhood of Leipzic The greater tactical skdl of 
Battle of Gustavus and the nimbler movement of his troops 
Breiten- gave him a decisive victory At a blow the 
feld supremacy of the emperor m Germany v as wiped 

out, and Vienna seemed to he at Gustavus’ mercy But 
mstead of marchmg on Vienna he preferred to attack the 
ecclesiastical states on the Danube, the Mam, and the Bhme 
No effective resistance was made anywhere Tilly was 
defeated on the river Lech, and died of his wounds Bavana 
and Mumch, the headquarters of the Cathohc League* fell mto 
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tlie hands of Gustaws Protestantism, which hut yesterday 
was tremhhng for its hfe, seemed now assured of tnumph 

The emperor turned m his despair to Wallenstem He 
and he alone seemed capable of meetmg the Swedish kmg 
He was already busied with vast and vague schemes, Death of 
and it was by no means certam that he would Gustavus 
come to the emperor’s help But the emperor treated him 
as an equal, pronused him mdependent power over the armies, 
and he consented to bucMe on his armour once more The 
prestige of his name was enough to gather a large army, and 
he showed himself the equal of Gustavus m strategy The 
fi g h tin g was first round Numberg, where certainly G^ustavus 
won no advantage Then m November, 1632, at Lutzen, near 
to the battle-field where he had crushed Tilly, Gustavus met 
his great antagomst A long and fierce encounter took place 
under a pall of heavy mist Wallenstem was beaten and drew 
his troops ofi the field , but it was no real victory for the Pro- 
testants, for Gustavus had fallen m the heat of the battle , and 
there was no one to take his place as soldier or as statesman 

So the pendulum soon swung violently back, but first the 
strange tragedy of WaUenstem’s life was played out The death 
of Gustavus made Wallenstem much less necessary 
than he had been before, but at the same tune it sdiemes of 
removed an antagonist who had stood m the way of Wallen- 
his schemes It is impossible to say exactly what ^ 
was the goal of his ambitions after the battle of Lutzen, 
but certainly they looked beyond the position of a subject 
He turned a deaf ear to the emperor’s commands , he negotiated 
with Prance, even with the Swedes It is qmte possible 
that he thought of displacing the Hapsburgs and ruhng 
Germany m his own nght 

The emperor Perdmand had no armed force to set against 
Wallenstem’s army , but there were officers of his who were 
wilhng to serve the emperor’s purposes He Death of 
entered mto a conspiracy against his own general, Wallen- 
and m Pebruary, 1634;, Wallenstem was assassinated 
by his own officers Their names were Devereux, Butler, and 
Gordon, Irish and Scotch adventurers who had sought and 
found th'eir fortunes m Wallenstem’s camp 

2 0 
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Wallenstein’s army ■\\as now the emperor’s The Swedish 
army after Gustavus’ death soon sanlc to the level of the 
Battle of others, and spread a i\ide track of desolation 
Nbrd- behind it as it marched hither and thither 

lingen followed by camp followers more numerous than 

the combatants, and quite as greedy and cruel The Pro- 
testant army was encountered at Nordhngen in July, 1634, 
and utterly beaten The battle w'as nearly as important as 
Breitenfeld , for if that battle saved the cMstencc of Pro- 
testantism, Nordhngen saved Catholicism from destruction 

There w ere yet fourteen years of warfare before the tortured 
land had peace Again, if Protestantism w'ere to find a helper 
Interfer- must be from beyond the frontiers of Germany 
dice of It was from a Roman Cathohe Cardinal, from 
France Richelieu the all-powerful minister of the French 
long, that help came He had watched the course of the 
war with close attention , he had contributed to the dismissal 
of Wallenstein in 1630, and had helped Gustavus with money 
He now took the shattered forces of the Protestant league mto 
the pay of France, and under the command of Bernard of 
Weimar they held their oivn and gamed victories In 1635, 
France declared war against Spam, wdiich had all through 
been the ally of the emperor, and thus became a direct 
combatant 

Henceforth, amidst all the confusion, this division of forces 
may be noted The Swedes under Torstenson, as a soldier no 
•pjjg unworthy successor of Gustavus, were occupied in 
end of the east of Germany, and before the end they 

the war gamed victories w'hicli recalled Breitenfeld and 
Lutzen, while the French armies were usually engaged on 
the Rhme and the Belgian frontier The French were at first 
Turenne unsuccessful, but soon great soldiers emerged, the 
and Conde impetuous Prince of Condd and Turenne, the great 
tactician The diplomacy of Richelieu raised enemies against 
Spam m her own penmsula, where Cataloma rebelled m 1640 
There had been negotiations for peace for a long time past, 
but each side hoped for a decisive issue, and the armies com- 
posed of professional soldiers, many of W'hom had never known 
peace, were leady enough to fight on . the sufEermg country 
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found no voice The decisive battles turned out to be vw- 
tones for France At Eocroi in 1645 the Spanish veteran 
infantry was broken for the first time by Conde, and the blow 
was driven home agam at Lens Bicheheu died m 1642, but 
he found an able successor m Mazarm , and it was Mazarm 
who conducted the negotiations which led to the peace 
Terdmand HI , who had succeeded Eerdmand II m 1637, 
bowed .at last to necessity, and the Peace of Westphalia was, 
after long negotiations, signed m 164^ 

Europe has known no more important Treaty It may be 
taken as markmg the end of the Beformation era and Europe 
still bears the traces of its decisions 

Eehgiously the war ended m a drawn battle Gustavus, 
and Bicheheu, and Mazarm had saved Protestantism from 
annihilation, but the work of the Cathohc Beaction Peace of 
was not undone The south and west of Germany West- 
remamed Cathohc , but the north was Protestant, 
whether m the Lutheran or the Calvinist form The Edict of 
Bestitution was withdrawn All ecclesiastical property taken 
by Protestants before 1624 was to remam m their 
hands Calvmism was given the same privileges relipous 
as Lutheranism, but otherwise the conditions of struggle 
the Peace of Augsburg were renewed There was 
no rehgious freedom for the mdividual but only for the State. 
But slowly the prmciple of rehgious hberiy developed as a 
consequence of the Peace The time for religious coercion 
was soon to pass away 

Impenahsm had been far more decisively beaten than 
Cathohcism It had gamed nothmg Germany was more 
divided than ever The great states, foandenburg, .j-t ^ f 
SaxonY ._ Bavana , and some others, were”^tirely 
in^pendent They used phrases of loyalty to the penal 
empire , but neither m war nor m foreign pohcy, P°^®^ 
neither m administration nor m justice, did they admit of any 
interference The extent of the subdivision of Ger- 
many is barely credible There were now reckoned Jwer of 
343.soyCTeigiL5tates, made up of 158 secular states, theHaps- 
123 ecclesiastical and 62 Imperial cities The 
Hapsburgs-henceforth concentrated their attention on their 
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Jtereditary domuuons, and as in these their n6n-Geiman 
subjects far exceeded their German they ceased to be a truly 
German power The empire had all but ended, what re- 
mained impeded the growth of healthy national life in Germany, 
but had httle other result 

Among the German powers there were some changes of im- 
portance Bavana kept the upper Palatmate and the Electoral 
Bavana lower Palatmate became an eighth 

Electorate, and was given to the son of the unfor- 
tunate “ Kin g of Bohemia,” whose ambitions had opened the 
The war Brandenburg, where Frederick Wilham, 
Palatinate goon to be Imown as the great Elector, had suc- 
ceeded in 1640, gained Eastern Pomerania and. the important 
city of Magdeburg, which commanded the chief crossing of 
Brandon- the Elbe Switzerland and the Umted Nether- 
burg lands were recognized at last as mdependent of 
the empire 

The claim of France to the three Bishoprics of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun was recogmzed and aU Alsace (with tEe exception 
France ' Strassburg and certam districts) also became 
French In both cases there was some vagueness 
as to the exact limit of the territones conceded Tins am- 
biguity led to further French aggressions, m the leign of 
Loms XrV 

Sweden made considerable gams Western Pomerania 
remamed m her hands as well as the distnct round the mouth 
Swede Verden and Bremen and some other 

towns The door seemed open for mdefimte 
aggression on her part, and it seemed not impossible that she 
might estabhsh a permanent dommion m north Germany 
But it proved otherwise Her population was small her 
soil poor and the enterprises of this and the next generation 
exhausted her resources It was well for her that her career 
of conquest was stayed, and her efforts turned towards the 
peaceful development of her own lands, a task m which she 
has achieved a nonderful success 

But when we have summarized the results achieved by 
diplomacy m the Treaty of Westphaha we have by no means 
fimshed with the results of the war The most important 
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was this, that Germany ceased for half a century to count as 
an important force m European pohtics, and quite a century 
had to pass before she qmte recovered from the 
effects of the war For thirty years the land exhaus- 
had known no settled peace m any part The 
country districts were almost deserted Internal ^ ^ 

traffic was almost suspended Serious historians estimate 
that the population of the whole land decreased by at least 
two-thirds The population of Bohemia had fallen to less 
than a quarter , that^ of Berlm horn 24,000 to 6000 ^m- 

merce , edu cation, hterature, art, had nearly disappeared 
The people seemed brutalized m mmd and manners No 
high ideals were left m rehgion or high aims in statesmanship 
No other European state, except Ireland, has ever passed 
through such a purgatory The effacement of Germany gave 
France a clear path for her ambition, and accounts for some 
of the chief features of the Age of Louis XIV 


S R Gardmer, The Thirty Years' War 0 R Fletcher, Gustams 
Adolphus Schiller, Thirty Yeais' Wat Bain’s Scandinavia 
Schiller’s tragedies, Ptocolomini and Wallenstein, may be read with 
pro6t 


CHAPTER VIII 

The Growth of the French Monarchy Richelieu 

and Mazarin 

• 

The death of Henry IV m 1610, seemed to overthrow all the 
plans that he had formed both for domestic and for foreign 
affairs The regency was placed m the hands of his Reaction 
queen. Mane de’ Medici She had not been well France 
treated by her husband, and she entertamed ideas on policy 
wholly diffeient from his Her aim was to unite the royal 
family of France with that of Spain, wlucli had lutlierto been 
Its most decided antagomst Opmion in France was opposed to 
her schemes, and theie weie rebelhous movements among the 
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aristocracy and tlie Protestants, but she showed more energy 
than was usual with her, and in 1612 the marriage treaties were 
signed Louis XIII , at this time eleven years old, was betrothed 
to Anne of Austna, daughter of Philip III , King of Spam, and 
the Spamsh prmce who was afterwards Philip IV , was at the 
Confusion betrothed to Elizabeth of France There 

followed m French history a period of great con- 
fusion, which we must not attempt to disentangle A meetmg 
of the States-General was summoned m 1614, but no defimte 
result came of it , and it is chiefly remembered m history 
because it is the last of these gathermgs of the representatives 
of the kmgdom which we meet with, until the States-General 
weie called again in 1789 to usher m the gieat Revolution 
We reach a decisive and epoch-making event when, m 1624, 
Cardmal Ridheheu entered the councils of the long His first 
rnrHinat appearance m pubhc life was as an advisor of the 
Richelieu queen, and there had not been anythmg hitherto m 
his career to show the great destimes that awaited him But 
from 1624, until his death in 1642, he was the most notable and 
influential figure m European history 

He was a bishop, a cardinal, and a devout Cathohc , yet 
there was no statesman m Europe who was more disliked at 
Position Rome than he was " Pope of the Huguenots,” 
and policy and “ Patriarch of Atheists ” were mcknames which 
of Richelieu given to him His position was, mdeed, 

a curious one A Cathohc and the mimster of a Cathohc 
kmg, he was neyertheless foimd constantly m league with the 
Protestant powers of Europe, and at a moment when the 
Pope and the Emperor saw a good chance of overwhelming 
Protestantism in Germany — ^its first home, and the country 
which had given birth to Luther — ^it was Bicheheu who crossed 
their path and saved the existence of Protestantism His 
position is explained by the fact that the theological contro- 
versies of the Reformation penod were no longer as influential 
as they had been, and that now pohtical, national, and dynastic 
mterests were taking precedence of rehgious motives Riche- 
heu worked for two objects, which m his eyes "were two phases 
of the same object He desired to establish the authority of 
the King of France m absolute supremacy withm the borders 
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of the country, and to do this he would beat down all rival 
authonties, nobles, Protestants, Parlements, provincial 
assembhes , and he desired, at the same time, to make France 
supreme in Europe, and with that end m view to overthrow 
the alhed powers of Austria and of Spam He was a man of 
poor physique and of weak health, yet so great was his strength 
of will, and so thorough his understandmg of the pohtical and 
domestic situation in France and m Europe, that he dommated 
a period which seemed to be ruled by physical force He was 
one of the greatest statesmen, and probably the greatest diplo- 
matist, that France has known 

His domestic and his foreign policy are closely umted 
throughout But for purposes of clearness it will be well to 
separate the two, and we will begm with his domestic pohcy 
The Protestants were the first enemy that attracted his 
attention He seems to have had httle or no hostihty to 
their faith, and there was no statesman in Europe Domestic 
who was more ready to accept toleration of different policy of 
creeds as the basis of the life of the state But ^^helieu 
the powers which had been given to the Protestants by the 
Edict of Nantes made them an obstacle to that umty under the 
monarchy which he had set before him as his aim The Hugue- 
nots had a right to hold synods which were almost parhaments, 
and their control of the garrisons of certam towns made them 
a military power mdependent of the kmg There was more 
than one war before the end came, but in 1627 he pro- 
ceeded to attack the great harbour and fortress Stege 
of La Eochelle, which was the chief stronghold of La 
of Protestantism m France The Huguenots 
had taken up arms largely m rehance upon assistance from 
England , and they had hoped, too, that Eicheheu would be 
attacked by the nobles, who saw m him the most determined 
enemy of the claims of their order Eicheheu, Cardinal though 
he was, supermtended the siege, which was one of the most 
notable m the whole history of France The English assistance 
was beaten off, aristocratic plots were unravelled, and defeated, 
and, although the Huguenots defended their city with unsur- 
passed heroism, starvation at last did its work upon them, and 
the city fell mto the hands of Eicheheu and the Inng Only a 
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few more places still held out after this, and m August, 1629, 
all was over Richelieu made a new treaty with the Hugue- 
Peace of nots, the Peace of Alais, by which he renewed to 
Alais them all the promises of rehgious liberty contained 
in the Edict of Nantes, but he took from them their special 
military standing, and advised them for the future to trust to 
the honour and the word of the king He was himself un- 
doubtedly sincere in the promises that he gave, but m less 
than seventy years the Protestants were to find how weak 
a defence was the royal honour when undermmed by the 
subtle mfluence of religious bigotry 

The Protestants of France had looked to the nobles for 
assistance in resisting their common enemy, the Crown , and 
Richelieu Richelieu, during the whole of his pubho life, 
and the waged mccssant war against the pretensions and 
nobilify powers of the great nobles The days of feudalism 
were over, and there was no noble who could any longer deal 
with the Government upon a footmg of equality But the 
nobles were still noli, powerful, and warlike, and full of a 
strong sense of the claims and privileges of thenr order In 
spite of all the blows that they had received, they remained 
the most serious rival of the royal authority m France 

The strangest feature of the situation during Richeheu’s 
admimstration was, that while he was upholdmg the authonty 
The plots Crown against the power of the nobles, the 

against nobles found a constant ally in the members of 
Richelieu royal family There was some part even of 
the king's nature wluch sympathized with them and with 
theu aspirations The queen gave them assistance, or at least 
opposed their great antagomst The Queen Mother, Mane de' 
Medici, and the lung’s brother, Gaston of Orleans, were con- 
stantly conspiring with them for the ovCTtlirow of the Cardmal, 
though he was the king’s chief mmister and the mam upholder 
of the royal power Richeheu’s hfe was passed m an 
endless series of plots and mtrigues, which have provided 
matcnal for many romances and dramas, and were a serious 
obstacle to the reahzation of his plans He seemed often on 
the pomt of overthrow, but triumphed m the end The Queen 
Mother was driven as an exile into England and mto Belgium 
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Gaston of Orleans was defeated and pardoned again and again, 
and at last relapsed into sulky acquiescence m Richelieu’s 
regime Against the nohles he acted with less scruple than 
against princes of the blood When m 1632 the Duke of 
Montmorency jomed with Gaston and the Duke of Lorrame, 
he paid the penalty of rebellion with his life In 1641 the Comte 
de Soissons was killed m an msurrection which he headed, 
thus escaped the scafiold with which Richeheu menaced 
lum At the very end of his life Richeheu found -phe plot 
Cmq Mars, a favourite of the kmg, plottmg agamst of Cmq 
hnn and mtrigmng with Spam Neither his high 
rank nor the kmg’s favour saved him from the scaffold to 
which Richeheu destmed the kmg’s chief enemies But it 
was not only by battle and the headsman’s axe that Richeheu 
struck down the opposition of the nobles more subtle and 
permanent methods were also used He forbade, under heavy 
penalties, the practice of duelhng, which may be regarded as 
the last remnant of pnvate warfare The castles which were 
scattered over France, from which the great nobles had 
dommated and terrorized the country, were m many mstances 
blown up with gunpowder More seriously still, the 
authority of the nobles m the provmces was 
destroyed by the development of a new type of of&cials 
As governors of the provmces the nobles had hitherto exercised 
great power, and had found sometimes in this ofiB.ce the means 
of resistmg the kmg But Richeheu now chose, as the cluef 
agents of the Crown m all the provmces, men usually of middle 
class origm, who bore the title of Supermtendants of Pohce and 
Fmance They are usually known as Intendants The nobles 
stiU remamed in many mstances m nommal possession of the 
provmcial governments, but they found that the reahty of 
power rested with these men, who were supported by the 
whole force of the central government, and m whose hands lay 
the raismg of troops and of taxes and the admmistration of 
law From this time to the Revolution the Intendants remamed, 
next to the kmg’s mimsters, the most important ofiBcials in 
France They exercised withm their districts an authority 
almost absolute, and were sometimes called the “ provincial 
kmgs ” of France But their authority never encroached on 
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that of the Crown , and their chief function was to support 
and develop the royal power 

Bichelieu’s aims excluded all idea of representative govern- 
ment He had himself been a member of the States-Geneial 
Attack on 1614, but he always icfused to summon a body 
representa of whose hostihty to the ideas of liis system he was 
tive govern- -well assured Nor were the Parlements of France 
more favoured than the States-General They 
remained impoitant judicial corporations they were not 
allowed to extend their function to interference in legislation 
or policy The representative bodies m the provinces — ^thc 
so-called “ provmcial estates ” — also mcurrcd his enmity 
Where an excuse had been furnished by insurrection or 
dangerous discontent they were entirely destroyed, and the 
direct government of royal officials {clus) was substituted for 
The them But even where provincial estates were still 
Provinces allowed to subsist, they were treated with seventy, 
and a great portion of their power passed to the royal officials 
The only body which Richelieu ever willingly called into his 
counsels was an assembly of the great men of the realm ivlio 
were chosen and mvited by the kmg They were knoivn as 
The the “ Notables ” , their function was to offer advice. 
Notables which it was at the long’s choice to accept or reject 
They could not m any way, therefore, encroach on the royal 
authority , and tlus doubtless explains Richelieu’s favour 

The maohmery of the monarchy w as organized and developed 
by him It was from the council of the kmg that all authority 
The king’s proceeded , and the council was orgamzed and 
counal divided mto separate bodies deabng with special 
tasks It was tlus carefully orgamzed council which governed 
France throughout the coming age of Loms XIV , and con- 
trolled the fortunes of the country until the great Revolution 
overturned all 

But it was upon foreign, not upon domestic, pohey that 
Richelieu’s eyet were most constantly fixed, and his mfluence 
Richeheu great contest of the Thirty Years’ War 

as diplo- and the international relations of Europe generally 
matist decisive It may be questioned whether any 

other diplomatist, until the time of Bismarck, has ever 
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exercised so far-reaclung a power The story of his diplomacy 
IS mtiicate, and in its details most mterestmg , but here the 
results must be summarized m the shortest possible fashion 
He aimed at the defeat of the ]omt Hapsburg power of 
Austria and Spain, m which he saw the true rival of France, and 
the only impediment to the domimon of France m The Valtel- 
Europe In order to make communication between 1*“® P®®® 
Spam and Austria difficult, he secured the occupation by a hostile 
power of the Valtelhne Pass, which led through the Alps from 
Milan mto Austrian territory, and which was constantly used 
for the passage of the Spamsh troops He watched the struggle 
m Germany with the most anxious care, and on several occa- 
sions influenced it m moments of crisis Gustavus Adolphus, 
as we have seen, rehed largely upon French support, 'pj.gaiy 
when he mvaded Germany for the defence of the Pro- -with ^ 
testant cause, and Eicheheu made with him m 1630, 
a treaty by which the Swiss army was practically ^ 
taken into French pay He called the Swedish power “a 
poison useful as an antidote, but fatal if taken m excess,” and 
the death of Gustavus at the Battle of Lutzen was not altogether 
imwelcome to him When the Protestants had suffered the 
disaster of Nordlmgen, it was to Cathohc France alone that 
they could look for effective support, and from this time 
onward the hand of France — ^which was the hand of Eichdieu 
— ^was ever more clearly discermble in the closing scenes of the 
contest Bernard of Weimar and his army were throughout 
in French pay, and upon Bernard’s death his army was taken 
directly mto the service of France The closing scenes of the 
yfax were mainly occupied m a struggle between France and 
Spam upon the northern and eastern frontiers of France, while 
her Swedish alhes pressed the Austrians m the east Tlie armies 
of France were not at first successful, but the diplomacy of 
Bicheheu raised up enemies to Spam m her own peninsula 
Portr^al, which had been umted with Spam, by the armies of 
Philip II revolted in 1640, and the provmce of Death of 
Cataloma broke mto an insurrection which lasted for Richelieu 
many years The contest was not decided, but the balance was 
turmng clearly to the side of France when Richelieu died in 
December of 1642 Loms XIII , the master whom he had 
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served so faitlifuHy, died m tlie follo^vlng May, and a new 
era seemed to open for Fiance and for Europe 

Yet the change at first was not so great as ]iad been antici- 
pated Richelieu had been assisted during the latter part of 
Mazann Mazarin , and it was Mazarin nhom 

he recommended as his successor The new 
minister was of Italian origin, nho never spoke perfectly the 
French language or understood the French character He had 
none of Richelieu’s decisive vigour in dealing mtli domestic 
affairs, hut m foreign policy he proved himself a northy 
successor of Richelieu, nhosc ideas he carried on in the same 
spint to a complete success Louis XIV was a cluld less than 
five years old, and a long regency was clearly in prospect The 
Queen Mother, Anne of Austna, held the position of regent 
without question, and she supported Mazarin continuously and 
unhesitatingly It is believed many that Mazann, nho, 
though a Cardinal, had not taken full orders, was actually though 
secretly married to her His attention was at first occupied by 
the foreign nar Here the armies of France, after some early 
checks, were now winning great glory Two great soldieis had 
Cond6 and appeared upon the French side the Duke of Condo, 
Turenne. a pnnee of the blood royal, and the Marquis of 
Turenne Conde was the more daring and adventurous of 
the two, and attracted at first the greater attention m France 
But Tuienne was one of the ablest strategists and one of the 
most humane soldiers that Europe has known, and he 
unquestionably achieved gieatcr triumphs, and certainly 
served France more faithfully than lus brilliant colleague and 
rival In 1643 Conde won the battle of Rocroi upon the 
Battle of Belgian frontier , a battle famous as being the first 
Rocroi occasion since the days of Charles V, on wluch 
the genume mfantry of Spain had received a decisive defeat 
Shortly after this, negotiations for peace were begim, but 
they were conducted slowly and mdecisively, for Austria was 
unwillmg to make the necessary concessions But in 1648 
^ another victory won by Conde m the same region, 

at Lens, brought the necessary pressure to bear, 
and the peace of Westphalia was concluded in the neict year 
We have seen its terms m the preceding chapter, and we have 
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noted how it brought to France great increase of prestige, 
great gams m territory, and the promise of more 

The Peace of Westphaha was Mazarm’s greatest triumph , 
but it did not succeed m winmng to his side the support of 
French opinion Bather, as soon as the greater part 
of the burden of the war had passed away (though it of opposi- 
must be noted that the war with Spam still con- 
tmued, and was not brought to an end for another 
eleven years), the various elements of discontent m France 
raised their heads m a last effort to resist the loyal authority 
The finfl,np.ifl,1 burdens that the war had entailed were very 
great — though France had suffered nothmg approachmg to 
the miseries of Germany — and there was a demand for 
the abohtion of the heavy burden of taxation The nobles, 
too, hoped that, though they had failed m their efforts agamst 
Bicheheu, they might succeed agamst his weaker successor m 
wmnmg for themselves a freer and more mfluential position m 
the State 

We come, then, to one of the most puzzhng episodes in 
French history, which is generally called the " Fronde ” The 
word was a mere party mokname, and the move- 'pjjg 
ment was a general uprismg agamst royal authority of the 
m France, sprmgmg from diverse and even opposite 
causes, and faihng because of that diversily It had two 
chief roots It began with the action of the Parlement of 
Pans, which protested agamst taxes and demanded reform , 
and it led up to a general movement of aristocratic resistance, 
the chief part m which was played by the impetuous Priflce of 
Conde 

The Parlement of Paris was not well smted to play the part 
of constitutional reformer It was a body whose chief — and 
usually whose only — ^function was to act as a Court Parlement 
of Justice Its members held their positions by of Pans 
virtue of purchase and heredity, and were subject neither to 
popular election nor to royal appomtment It touched legisla- 
tion and government on one pomt only it had the nght of 
registermg the edicts of the kmg, which had not the force of 
laws until they were found upon the register of Parlement 
It was never decided whether it could refuse registration. 
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tlioiigli it was admitted that it could make a representation 
to the government if it wished to take objection to any points 
Refusal to proposed laws It used now this doubtful 

register power and refused to register the edicts of finance 
the^tong*s ^vluch were sent down to it in 1G48 Then, availing 
itself of the discontent which was felt ivith the 
financial administration both m Fans and in the country at 
large, it determined upon a bolder step It diev near to other 
courts, which, like itself, had emanated from the royal council 
such as the Chamber of Accounts, the Chamber of Customs 
and the Grand Council, and in common scbsion mth them it 
Demands demanded, m a spirit not iv holly unlike that of 
of Parle- the contemporary English Parhament, the reduc- 
tion of taxes, the abolition of imprisonment by 
royal wanant mthout trial, and the removal of the Intendants 
who, as ive have seen, had superseded royal authority in the 
provmces The government hesitated at first, but was 
encouraged by the news of the battle of Lens to strike at its 
parliamentary opponents The leaders of Parlemcnt were 
seized, and a bitter contest seemed m store But then for a 
moment the Crown gave nay The example of England had 
been a potent influence tliroughout, and the nens of the 
execution of Kmg Charles I alarmed the court as to the 
consequences of resistance But though Mazarm yielded for 
a moment, it was only to stake harder afterwards The royal 
End of forces were gathered and entrusted to the command 

the first of Conde Paris was loosely blockaded It was 
Fronde already seen that there could be no real co-operation 
between the lawyers of the Parlement and the nobles who 
had been gratified by the attack on Intendants, and in 1649 
peace was made The government promised concessions in 
matters of finance, and the Parlement dropped the r6lc of 
popular champion which it had for a moment held 

So ended what is known as the fiist Fronde, but it vas 
soon followed by the second, a movement m which, mdecd. 
The there is very httle m common with the first The 

second second had no constitutional aims, and was m no 

Fronde gense the champion of popular rights It was a 
last rally of discontented aristocrats, and all turned upon the 
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aciaon and ambition of the Prmce of Conde In January, 1650, 
Mazarm, who saw m Inm a dangerous spirit and a rival to the 
authority of the Crown, arrested him and certain Arrest of 
other nobles There was loud mdignation, and Cond6 
even Turenne, usually so loyal a nature, was drawn over to 
the side of the nobles by the influence of Conde’s 
sister Pans 3 omed with the rebels, and demanded the 
hberation of the prince and the banishment of Mazarm The 
astute mmister bowed for a moment to the storm, liberated 
Conde, and retired beyond the frontier But his defeat was 
only apparent, and from his retirement he directed the action 
of the Queen Mother and of the government, as much as when 
he was m Pans 

A struggle of mdescribable confusion followed It has 
been recounted for us m many memoires, such as those of 
Cardmal de Retz and Madame de Longueville, 
who have pamted for us, with great brilhancy, the influence 
details of the duels and the battles and the mtogues ^ 
of the time But the struggle was m truth a some- “*^®**°® 
what sordid one , and personal ambition was at the root of it 
all Turenne was won back to the royal side, and he soon 
gave to the royal troops ascendancy over their opponents 
Conde was defeated m 1652,, outside the gates of Pans, and 
narrowly escaped capture ^ He soon afterwards withdrew 
from Prance, and ]omed the Spamards, agamst whom he had 
m the past fought so brdhantly Pans soon made her peace 
with the Crown, Mazarm returned, the Parlement was 
forbidden to interfere m pubhc afiairs , the Intendants were 
restored, and the system of Richeheu returned m its entirety. 
What reroamed was 'thTwar'witll Spain 7 'and biT War with 
both sides there was great financial exhaustion. Spam 
great eagerness for peace, but unwillmgness to make the 
sacrifices that would be necessary for peace The war has been 
descnbed as a race between tired horses , and though the 
Piench gamed the advantage m most encoimters, it seemed 
impossible to give to Spam the decisive blow In 1657 a strange 
diplomatic step brought tnumph at last to Prance The 
career of Ohver Cromwell had attracted the attention of all 
Europe, and it was seen that England possessed m biui and 
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his Ironside a military force of the most efficient kmd The 
monarchs of both Spam and Erance regarded him with intense 
dislike as a republican and a regicide, and the Croivn of France 
was closely united with the royal house of England, for the 
Alliance ™dowed queen of Charles I was the sister of Loms 
of France XIII But the mihtary necessities of both countries 
with were so great that they sued for the alliance of the 
Cromwe detested English Protector He hesitated ffing as 
to the course which he should pursue, but he had already 
cast his eyes upon the colonies of Spam, and he made at 
last an alhance with Cardmal Mazarm A body of troops 
came over under the command of Lockhart, and m June, 
Battle 1658, there was fought, not far from Dunkirk, the 

of &e battle of the Dunes Cond6 commanded the 

Dunes Spamsh forces, and Turenne and Lockhart fought 
side by side agamst them The result was an overwhelmmg 
•victory for Mazann and his ally The Enghsh received 
Dunlark as part of the payment for their help, and senous 
negotiations were at once begun They resulted m November, 
1659, m the important Peace of the Pyrenees, which is a com- 
plement to the Peace of Westphalia, and which may be taken 
Peace brmgmg to the very end the struggle of the 

of the Thirty Years’ War France gamed temtory m 

Pyrenees north and in the south Artois m the north, 
and Eoussillon on the Pyrenean frontier More important 
than these rather insignificant temtonal gams was the vast 
prestige which France enjoyed as the power which had at first 
forced Germany to peace, and now dictated her will to Spam 
Conde was pardoned, and allowed to retSm to France, which he 
henceforth loyally served It was hoped also that the treaty 
might maugurate a period of friendship and alliance between 
the two bitter and age-long rivals A maraage was negotiated 
between Louis XIV and the Spamsh prmcess, Maria Teresa 
In the mamage contract Louis XIV defimtely renounced all 
claims which mi g ht come to him through his wife to Spamsh 
temtory or to the Spamsh Crown But this renunciation was i 
made conditional upon the payment of a large sum as doivry , ^ f 
and Spam never found herself m a position to pay LomsXTV , \ 
therefore, regarded himself as free, and the Spamsh claims, ' 
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wluoli lie made m Ins wife’s name, cover a large portion of Ins 

reign -l i j 

The treaty was a great triumph for Mazarm, but he lived 

only a short time longer He had amassed enormous wealth, 
which he had used for the accumulation of an pgath of 
immense library and for the encouragement of Maa^n 
the fine arts Before Ins death it was already plain 
that the young king was begmnmg to desire a more influential 
part un the direction of the policy of France than his great 
mimster had hitherto allowed him The passmg away of 
hlazarm opened, as we shall see, a well-marked epoch for 
France and for Europe 


In addition to the ordinary histones o£ France Hassall’s Louis 
XIV and Mazann, and Lodge’s Bichelieu France under Richelieu 
and Colbert, by J H Bndges Hanotaux’s Richelieu is a fra^ent, 
but the first -volume is an excellent sketch of the condition of France 
in the first half of the seventeenth century 


CHAPTER IX 

The Age of Louis XIV 

Fob some time past France had been ruled nominally by the 
kmgs, but really through the agency of first mimsters , and 
upon the death of Mazarm it was assumed that he would have 
a successor But the young kmg, Louis XIV , was determined 
to take the government mto his own hands, and to the suipnse 
of his court announced that he would be his own first mimster 
He persisted in this resolution, and through the whole of his 
reign — ^the longest in the annals of Europe — he was himself 
the chief gmdmg force m the policy of France, both domestic 
and foreign 

Loms XIV, who was only five years old when he 
ascended the throne, had hitherto had no chance to show his 
talents His character and abihties have been character 
variously ]udged, but he showed, durmg the long of Louis 
period durmg which he directed the destmies of 
France, while France was the most powerful state m Europe, 

2 P 
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great knowledge of the jEuiopcan situation and great diplomatic 
skill He was not a gieat soldier, and took no prominent part 
in any campaign, hut he was specially mterested in the art of 
sieges, and was himself present on more than one occasion 
when great foitresses surrendered to the aims of hkance 
But it IS not as soldier, nor exactly as statesman, that he 
occupies his great place m the history of Europe he is the 
great example of modern monarchy m its lughest and most 
splendid form He had great grace and digmty of bearing, 
and a handsome face and figure, and he was in every way, 
so far as manneis were concerned, a worthy representative of 
the most splendid, if not of the most powerful, monarchy that 
Europe has ever known He gathered i ound lum a magmficent 
and aai expensive court , his leign was made illustrious by 
architectiue, pamting, and the great development of hterature , 
and nearly all European monarchs looked to lum as tlie model 
of what a long should be, and regarded France as the best 


example of how a countiy should be governed 
d^in^f Parhamentary and representative mstitutions 
freeinstitu- seemed on the dcchne nearly everywhere Tliey 
Euro*e ere strongest in England , but when Charles II. 


was restored to his tlirone m 16G0 they were 


subjected to a severe and msidious attack even there No 
one at that time could have prophesied that some form of 
repiesentative mstitutions would triumph m every country 
of the civilized world The future seemed to be with unhmited 
monarchy 

The lung hrmseU, as we have said, was the centre of govern- 
ment The Parlemcnts were cogreed, the States-General 


The irmp - called mto bemg , provincial and mumcipal 

and the mstitutions were everywhere brought under the 
middle control of the king’s government The real 

class machmery of government was to be found m the 


king’s council, and m the smaller councils which emanated 
from it, dealing with the various departments of the state 
These councils were composed for the most part, not of the 
high aiistocracy, but of men of the middle class This was a 
defimte part of the king’s policy "I wanted, before all 
tbmgs, to let the public know,” he wrote, “ by the rank from 
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which I chose my mimsters that I had no intention of sharing 
power with them ” It was in the Icing’s council that all the 
great decisions of the reign were taken The carrymg out of 
those decisions was entrusted to the various agents of the 
Crown, and especially to the Intendants, of whom we spoke m 
the last chapter 

It was an era of great hrilhance for France which pro- 
duced men of the highest eminence m almost every department 
of life A great part of the splendour of the reign 
18 reflected from the great men of letters, who bnlhance 
were many of them admitted to the society of the of the 
kmg himself The three greatest names m the 
history of the French drama — Corneille, Eacme, and Molihre 
— ^aU belong to this reign, though the first had done his most 
important work before Loms actually began 
to reign The king was on terms of personal 
friendship with Moli^re, the great comedian, and supported 
him agamst the attacks of courtiers and of priests The diama 
of the tune, and especially the comedies of Mobfere, give us 
an attractive idea of the tone and mtelligence of the court, 
which could en]oy plays of such high excellence But every 
department of literature was represented by great names , 
philosophy by Descartes and Pascal , theology by Bossuet 
and Fenelon A special feature of the reign is the Samt 
number of memoirs that were produced durmg Simon 
the course of it The greatest of these is a book which was 
written, but not given to the world at the time, the Memoirs 
of Samt Simon Its author was a man bitterly opposed to 
the royal absolutism, and a strong partisan of the pretensions 
and privileges of the aristocracy He committed to his pages 
all the stories and the scandal of the time, especially those 
which reflected discredit upon the king and his court They 
have to be received m many instances with great suspicion , 
but enough remams to show that the court of Loms XIV had 
a side that was neither honest, moral, nor distmgmshed by 
good taste 

In the sphere of active hfe the kmg was admirably served 
He inherited great generals from the era that was ]ust passed 
£onde and Turenne were at the very height of their powers, 
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Louvois 


and -Western Europe had no generals -whose skill could bo put 
m comparison wth theirs Along ivith them must be men- 
Cond£ -boned Vauban, the iamous cngmeer, whose mdi- 
Turenne, tary services were as great as those of the two men 
Vauban already mentioned, and i\ho also showed himself, 
before the end of the reign, an ardent and courageous patriot 
by resistmg the fatal policy of the king himself As valuable 
to the king as these men who commanded armies and con- 
ducted the operations of war, was his -war numster, 
Louvois, a man of fierce and overbearing temper, 
whose influence on the leign was m many respects for evil 
but who had no equal in Europe for eqmppmg troops and 
doing all that falls to the duty of a numster of war 

When Louis XIV came to the throne France was almost 
at the height of her prestige There was no conn-try in Europe 
The which alone could -vie with her, and she was able 
supremacy to resist with success even large alliances , but her 
of France finances were in a confused and lamentable con- 
dition The finance numster, Fouquet, had been slnllful m 
finding means during the late war, but he uas believed to 
have made his enormous fortune by dishonest means His 
position was so strong, and his supporters so many, that it 
was difficult to overthrow him The king had to mtngue 
against his o-\vn numster Yet m the end Fouquet was over- 
throAvn and condemned to perpetual impnsonment, and the 
Colbert management of the finances was entrusted to 
Colbert His is one of the very greatest names of 
the reign, and France never had a more capable or a moic 
devoted mmister He had been the subordinate of Mazarin. 
who had recommended him as his successor He was of 
middle-class origin, and without striking presence or social 
ambitions He flung lumself mto the task of settmg in order 
the finances of France with an energy winch notimig could 
subdue It was said of him that the only ,rest_ that he ever, 
took was change of work , and before his day was over he 
had placed the finances of France on a far more favourable 
footing His work was so important that it must be briefly 
summarized He vturned, m the first place, to the collection 
and management of the taxes Here he introduced no radical 
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reforms m prmciple He was content with the same taxes, 
or nearly so, and he collected them much m the same way as 
formerly , but by ngid supervision, and by relent- Super- 
less pumshment of those servants of the State who vision of 
made dishonest gams, he reduced very greatly the taxation 
burden which pressed upon the country, wlule at the same time 
the income from the taxation was much greater than it had 
been m previous years But he was not content merely mth 
a more rigid supervision of the machmery of taxation, he 
desued also to find jor France new sou rce s jof wealth - France, 
up to the present time, was not an mdustnal State , and she 
imported manufactured articles from all the neighbouring 
countries Colbert was determmed to alter all this He 0 
induced workmen to come from England, from 
Holland, and from Italy to teach the methods of encouraged 
stoclang-makmg, weavmg, lace-makmg, and glass- R™" 
makmg , and then when thes& mdustries had thus ^ 
been founded m France, he excluded the competition of 
foreign-made articles by a high protective tanff , and at the 
same time supervised the methods of pioduction by lus agents 
It IS this part of his work which is best known, and which has 
made the word “ Colbertis m ” m some countries a synonym 
for “ piotection ” Some of the mdustries thus estabhshed 
langmshed before long, but some also became a permanent 
source of wealth for Fiance He stimulated at the same time 
trade and commerce The overseas trade of Europe was at 
this tune chiefly m the hands of England and of Holland, and 
by them was carried on through the agency of chartered com- 
pames Colbert was determmed to see whether the same 
methods nught not produce the same results for Trading 
France Compames were founded to trade m the companies 
Baltic, the Mediterraneail, the Indian Seas, and with America, 
and here, too, though few of these compames were destmed to 
along hfe, it is unquestionable that the volume of the commerce 
of France immensely mcreased durmg his admmistration 
Tins was not all Better roads were made, canals were 
built, the buildmg of ships was pushed on at a 
great pace, and it seemed as though France were 
about to enter on a career in which, like England, she would 
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pursue industrial and commercial objects as her mam aim 
Colbert also eagerly urged the building of a navy winch might 
hold Its own with that of England or of Holland 

There was much m Louis X^’s early reign which was 
calculated to win popularity He administered justice ivith 
The wars hand, and showed that no nobleman was 

of Lotus exempt from the pumshments wluch the law 
prescribed , and there was no question that by 
the majority of the people of Franco lus rule was regarded with 
genume a pproval and enthusiasm But the pacidc period of 
his reign lasted only a short time, and soon he plunged mto that 
series of wars which, though they were at first successful, 
provoked agamsthim a constantly incrcasmg body of European 
alhes, until at last, under the strain of the resistance of Europe, 
the resources of France were exhausted, and the glories of the 
age of Loms XIV ended in unpopularity and disaster 

The first of these wars is the so-called War of Devolution, 
or the War of the Queen We have seen how, when Louis XIV 
The War Spamsh prmccss, Mana Theresa, he 

of Devolu- had promised that he would not claim cither the 
crown of Spain or any portion of Spamsh temtory 
as belonging to his wife But when, m 1665, the Spanish 
Bang, Plulip IV , died, Louis XIV at once claimed for his 
wife a portion of the Spamsh Netherlands He maintained 
that as the dowry wluch was stipulated for m the Peace 
of the Pjrrenees had never been paid him, his proimse 
was void He declared, too, that the law' of mheritance in 
the Netherlands was a peculiar one, and that the lands 
descended to a daughter by a first maniage rather than to a 
son by a second one and that his wife took precedence, there- 
fore, for those lands, over her half-brother, Charles II , TCmg of 
Spam These claims were, of course, refused, and war came 
at once The Spamards were utterly mcapable of resisting the 
army of France, splendidly eqmpped and led, and it seemed 
that very shortly the whole of the Spamsh Netherlands would 
The overrun and, peihaps, aimexed to the French 

Tnple crown Then there came a sudden change The 

Alliance aggressions of France had aroused, as they always 

aroused, the fear and jealousy of Europe , and England, 
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HoUand, and Sweden joined together to resist Loins XIV ’s 
further advance A war of wider scope seemed inevitahle, 
hut to the surprise of all men, Loms XTV yielded A certain 
advance of the northern frontier of France was gamed, hut 
most of her conquests were- handed hack to Spam (1668) 

After this France had peace for some years Then m 1672 
there came a much more serious war with Holland The 
causes are easily found The Dutch were the great 
c omm erciaLnvals of the French, and Colhert, who with the 
was usually pacific m his pohcy, welcomed a war D^^ch 
which might sweep away a rival and an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of French trade Moreover, Holland offered an example 
of a repubh c^ which was distasteful to the absolutism of the 
French kmg It was the a sylum too, .of exiles from France 
for rehgious or pohtical reasons, and books attackmg the 
character and pohcy of the French kmg had recently been 
published there Nor could Loms XIV overlook the part 
which had been played by Holland m the forma tion of the 
Triple Athance of 1667 For many reasons, then," thV small 
but prosperous and progressive State of Holland seemed a 
bamer m the path of the great monarch The war was pre- 
pared for by Louis XIV ’s usual skilful diplomacy. By the 
secret treaty of Dover the Enghsh kmg had promised Secret 
to take, when called upon, the side of Lotus XIV. Treaty of 
Sweden was also bought over, and thus, when war 
was declared m 1672, the Dutch found themselves without 
alhes, and utterly unable tc^ resist the attack of France The 
French army passed the Khine, captured towns and fortresses, 
and drew near to Amsterdam In vam the Dutch humihated 
themselves before the French , Louis would accept 
no terms short of a complete surrender , and it and re- 
seemed that that surrender could not be far covery of 
off But then there came a great change A 
revolution m Holland brought mto power Wilham of Orange, 
the great-grandson of that WiDiam the Silent, who, just a 
century before, had rendered such wonderful services to the 
Protestant Dutch Military and diplomatic authority of 
an almost absolute kmd was thrust mto his hands, and he 
was called upon to save the State as his great-grandfather 
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liad saved it under c\cn harder conditions William ot 
Orange, lalei to be known as William III , King of England, 
was equal to the task He was no groat soldici, but he 
ivas one of the most skilful diplomatists that Europe has 
ever known Eirst the dykes were cut and the waiters of the 
sea were let m upon the fertile plains of Holland, and then bj 
skilful negotiations he called into existence an alliance against 
France Sjiain joined hands with the Dutch, her old enemies , 
Great Brandenburg, though usually friendly to France, 
Alliance joined the alliance The empire declared itself 
against ready to resist the aggressions of France, and at 
France English people forced upon their king a 

pohey the evact opposite of what he had promised to Louis XIV 
England -withdrew from the attack upon Holland, and was 
soon found cq-operatmg wnth her against the French In the 
war which followed — no details of which can here be given — 
the French armies fully maintained their superiority over 
all others in Europe And when, m 1678, the Peace of Nimc- 
guen was made, France claimed considerable advantages 
CerTam further concessions of territory were made upon her 
northern frontier, but most important of all, the district of 
Franche-Coratc, upon her eastern frontier, was ceded to her bj 
Spam She had not won all that she had desired, but her 
conquests were considerable and her prestige unabated 

The gains which she had made in the war, however, were 
soon eclipsed by further territorial gams made m time of 
The peace These arc the famous " Reunions, ’ and to 
Reunions understand them we must go back to the Peace of 
Westphalia By that peace, certain districts in Alsace and 
Lorraine had been ceded to France “ vntli the rights and 
territories belonging to them” There was some obscurity 
as to what these “rights” were, and now, in a moment of 
profound peace, when Europe was exhausted, weary of war, 
and anxious for repose, Louis deterinmed to institute a one- 
sided inquiry mto the meaning of these phrases He estab- 
lished a court befoie wluch he brought his own claims, and ho 
was thus lumself both judge and plamtiA By a procedure 
which only had the thinnest appearance of legahty, great dis- 
tricts m AJsaoe were adjudged to him, mcluding the thoroughly 
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German city of Strassburg By a procedure equally unjust 
be gained also Luxembuig upon the north, and beyond the 
Alps Casale m Italy These were places important Annexa- 
in themselves , doubly important as opemng the tion of 
possibibty of further mvasion Germany -was indig- ^ 

nant alilce -with the acqmsitions and the procedure, Luxem- 
and a G erman Diet wa sjealled at Ratisbon;in 1684 ^“*‘5 
to consider them But the diet only brought into higher 
relief the pre-enunence wluch France had acquired in Europe 
Louis despatched to the assembly an ultimatum demand- 
ing the cession of all that he had won for a term of 
twenty years on pain of the mstant declaration of war The 
assembly hesitated, feehng its honour compromised, but in the 
end it obeyed This year, 1684, and the triumph thus insolently 
won at the Diet of Ratisbon, may be taken as marking the very 
zenith of the power of Louis XIV 

From this time forward, however, the power of France 
changed only to dmumsh, and soon after Loms entered upon 
another senes of wars m which at first victory p . 
only came after a desperate staiggle, and by and hist^*** 
by came not at all, but was replaced by defeat of the 
The latter half of the great monarch’s reign bears 
thus a very different character from its triumphant opemng 
and we must try to understand the causes of this change It 
will be well, m the first place, to glance at the religious history 
of the reign The king’s early life was full of licence, and his 
religion exercised httle mfluence upon his conduct He was 
deterrmned to be master in France not only in matters political, 
but m matters religious as well , and he asserted with success 
the power of the Crown against all rehgious authorities Thus, 
in 1682, as a result of a quarrel with the Pope, he oggi^j-gj. 
issued a declaration of what are known as Galilean tion of^*" 
Liberties, that is to say, the special rights of that Gallican 
part of the Roman Cathohe Church that was to 
be found m France In this famous declaration it was laid 
down that the authority of the Pope was limited to spiritual 
matters, that the royal authonty was in no way dependent 
upon the papacy, and that the Popes had no nght to de- 
pose Im^s or to turn subjects from their duty of obedience 
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In another part of the declaration, the Pope’s authority over 
the Church was declared to be only final when ratified by a 
Council The Pope protested, hut in vain, and Louis XIV 
carried the matter tlirough with a high hand 

But if in this matter he seemed to be acting in opposition 
to the Pope, m the remainder of his rehgious policy, he upheld 
the rule of religious orthodoxy agamst all who 
opposed it m Prance A rehgious movement had 
arisen witlun the limits of the Catholic Church which is Imown 
as Jansemsm, from Jansen the Bishop of Ypres, from whose 
writings its chief representatives drew their ideas Tliose who 
took part m it declared themselves loyal and devoted adherents 
to the Cathohc Church, and protested that neither in doctrme 
nor m ceremony were they willmg to depart from Cathohcism 
But they aimed at estabhshmg a more rigid and puntamc 
method of life thafi that which was practised by most French 
Cathohcs, and they preferred the example of the early centimes 
of Catholicism and the authonty of the Bible to that of later 
traditions or developments The movement was rendered 
illustrious by several great names Kacme joined it, and 
under its influence wrote some of his most beautiful work 
Pascal, great os a man of science, and great as a philosopher, 
was its chief mtellectual exponent The king came to regard 
it as an assault, not only upon the authority of the Pope, but 
upon hiB own More than one papal bull was issued agamst 
the new movement, and the king used lus power to stamp 
out a rehgious body which, if difierently handled, might have 
added to the hfe and strength of France, without in any way 
threatening the authonty of the Eoman Catholic Church 
But it IS more important to follow the dealmgs of the kmg 
with the Protestants , and here, too, we see absolutism destroy- 
The hberty, and m so domg undermmmg the 

Huguenots foundations and tuinmg the vigour of its own 
power The Protestants of France were no longer the great 
force that they had been in the days of Henry IV and 
Bichehcu Their numbers had sunk, their social prestige 
had vamshed , their coimectaon with the aristocracy had 
almost entirely disappeared They showed no signs of dis- 
loyalty, and they had not stirred a foot durmg all the struggles 
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of the Fronde They were for the most part an energetic 
body of men engaged m commerce and kmdred pursmts, and 
no section of Frenchmen had rendered to Colbert such valuable 
assistance as they had done Durmg the early years of 
Loms XIV they had not been seriously mterfered with, 
though there was always a tendency to curb and limit their 
privileges But later on m his reign, the thoughts of the 
kmg turned more seriously to religion He was Madame 
mfluenced m this matter very much by Madame de Mamte- 
de hlamtenon, who was at first the governess of his 
illegitimate children, and upon the death of Mana Theresa, 
became his wife His devotion to lehgion was now smcere 
and engrossmg, and he came to regard Protestantism, not 
only as an insult to royal authority, but also as a heresy 
which must be anmhilated He was encouraged m his 
designs by the leaders of the French Church, and Bossuet 
spoke of his atrocious deed as his chief title to fame First, 
all the privileges of the Protestants were scrutmized and 
dimimshed They were subjected to rigorous supervision, 
upon shght pretexts their temples were destroyed , then 
property and even their children were taken from them 
They came to be hke hunted beasts, round whom their pursuers 
drew an ever-narrowmg circle Bribes and cruel compulsion 
werejised to drive them over to the side of Cathohcism, and 
many certamly yielded to one or other form of pressure 

Then at last, m 1685, it was declared that the greater body 
of the Protestants had come over to the Catholic Church, 
and that the Edict of Nantes, which had always Edict 
been spoken of as a perpetual edict, was no longer of Nantes 
bindmg upon the king It was therefore with- with- 
drawn Freedom of worship was entirely taken 
away , though the mockery of freedom of conscience was still 
maintained No one was allowed to leave Fiance But this 


prohibition could not be enforced, and many thousands ol 
Protestants found a refuge beyond the frontiers m Switzerland, 


m Prussia, m Holland, and m England The consequences oi 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes have, perhaps, 
sometimes been exaggerated by Protestant his- 


torians , but that they were great and evil, admits of no doubt 
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Fiance lost many thousands of her citizens, and some of the 
most capable, peaceful, and industrious, and these citizens 
carried over to foreign countries the arts and trades which 
they had exercised, and they carried, too, an abiding hatred 
of the government which had driven them out Holland and 
England both profited by their arrival , but the case of 
Prussia IS still more significant Frederick William, the gieat 
Elector, gave them land and houses in and around Berhn, 
and that city owed the beginning of its greatness, which was 
ultimately to be so disastrous to France, to these emigrants 
who were driven out by the blind tyranny and religious 
fanaticism of a king m many respects really great 

The lebgioiis policy of the kmg, and the consequent 
weakening and deadenmg of the intellectual and commercial 

life of France must be rated among the causes of 

defeat the decline of the country’s powers , but there 

^the were other causes not so much within his oivn 
7urjcs 

control Between France and Turkey, there Ind 
been for a long time an mformal but important alliance, and 
often the assaults or the threats of the Turks against Vienna 
had served to prevent the co-operation of the emperor in 
military operations agamst France Now, m 1683, the Tmks 
received one of the most decisive defeats of then lustorj' 
They had pressed on to the siege of Vienna, and the city seemed 
certain to fall, but then it was relieved by the arrival of John 
Sobieski, King of Poland The Turks wuthdrew m disorder, 
and Bufl;ered immense loss The decline of the Turkish arms 
on land dates from this time Most of Hungary was soon lost 
to them, and France henceforth looked m vam to the Sultan 
for effective help In England, too, things were taking a turn 
Louis XIV which was ultimately almost fatal to France 
and The relations of the king with Charles II had not 

England ^ -jjy various means he had usually 

managed to prevent the English government from interfering 
actively agamst him When James II came to the throne Louis 
XIV hoped to estabbsh better relations with lum, for both kmgs 
were Catholics, and seemed bound to be drawn together by 
their common religious interests But James II was a stubborn 
and unwise ruler, and he had a national pride which made him 
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disbke to be helped by the French king and so he blundered 
on into colhsion with the national and rehgious pre 3 udices of his 
people, which m three years was to lead to the 
FiTighsb Revolution of 1688, whereby not only English 
Protestantism and representative government were 
saved for England, but also an enemy was raised 
up for France, the most tenacious and the most dangerous 
that Louis XIV was ever destined to know 

The year 1688 brought a very acute cnsis m the fortunes 
of Loius XIV On the one side James II was dnftmg lapidly 
towaids revolution, and Loms XIV was aware 
how much that revolution might imply for the foreign 
fortunes of France His offers of assistance, 
however, were repelled by the patriotism or the 
vamty of James II , and he gave m consequence his chief 
attention to his eastern frontier There the electoral Arch- 
bishopric of Cologne was m the throes of an election, and the 
city was so important because of its command of a budge over 
the Rhme and a road mto the Netheilands, that the King of 
France was anxious, if possible, to secure, as arch- 
bishop and elector, some one friendly to Fiance ° 

It seemed at first as if he would be able to procure this 
ivithout diflGlculty, but m the end it became clear that if 
Cologne was to be brought within the sphere of French 
influence, a French army would have to be used His troops 
were accordmgly mobihzed and made ready to march upon 
Cologne 

'These events had a very close connection with the EngliRb 
Revolution The heads of the discontent in England had 
already sent over their famous appeal to William Wilham 
the Statthalter of Holland to whom, as the III in 
nearest male relative of James II, who was 
not a . Cathohc, they naturally appealed Wilham was 
ready for the adventure, but the representative assembly of 
the Umted Provinces was unwilhng to let Inrn sail while the 
action of France was uncertam for if the French army 
mvaded Holland, all the resources of Holland, and all the 
energy of William would be required to repel it The French 
attack upon Cologne reheved the Dutch of this pressmg feai, 
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and WiUiam was allowed to sail for England, where he soon, 
by great skill and by a large measure of good fortune, made 
himself the kmg of Protestant and parhamentary England 
without fightmg a single battle He valued the position he 
had won chiefly because France was thus depnved of an 
important ally, and England became at once a leadmg member 
of the coalition agamst Louis XIV 

The attack on Cologne and the Enghsh Bevolution quickly 
produced a great European war So great was the fear and 
jealousy felt for France that William III succeeded 
m groupmg together nearly all the powers of 
Europe m a grand alhance agamst the French kmg 
First England lomed with Holland and the emperor 
then these were speedily reinforced by Spam and 
Brand^burg and m the end even Demnark and Sweden 
gave’ assistance to the great coahtion The war was a long 
and a severe one, yet on the contment of Europe it was 
smgularly devoid of mcidents which strike the imagmation 
It was there chiefly a war of sieges , and, mdeed, the frontier 
riiqri^rfpr of France had been so splendidly fortifled by 
of the Yauban, that the whole campaign was like a 
great siege The details of the campaigns may, 
therefore, be omitted, but a study of them reveals most clearly 
the immense mihtary strength which France possessed, and 
the supenonty of her generals and their tactics over all those 
agamst whom they were opposed At the beginnmg of the 
war it had seemed as though France could claim supremacy 
not only by land but by sea as well In the battle of Beaohy 
Head (1690) the Frenck navy gamed a complete victoiy~bver 
the combmed Enghsh and Dutch fleets, and it is strange that 
Loms XIY did not make more use of this undoubted triumph 
But m 1692 fortune deserted him upon the seas, and m the 
battle of La Hogue, the Enghsh navy reasserted once more 
its ‘supenonty, and removed for a long tune all danger of 
a French mvasion of the English coasts The war was fought 
out not only m the Netherlands and upon the high seas, but 
also m H d^and, whither James II had gone after his flight from 
England, and where he hoped to build up a power, by means 
of which he might ultimately reconquer England A common 
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rehgion and hatred of England made the great bulk of the 
TtirIi fnendly to him, and his troops at first gamed successes 
which seemed hkely to brmg the whole island withm his 
power Then, however, the mstabihty of his Battle 
position there became mamfest Wilham III came of tiie 
over with a motley army drawn from half a dozen 
different nationahties, and in the battle of the Boyne riveted 
agam the Enghsh dommion upon the Insh people (1690) 
The war on the Contment was on a large scale, and demanded 
a huge expenditure of money , and although France, almost 
without exception, won the battles that she fought, and 
rarely undertook any siege without capturing the desired 
town, her financial condition grew so alarming that it was 
necessary for her to accept proposals of peace After mne 
years of warfare the struggle came to an end at Peace of 
last m the Peace of Eyswick m 1697 By this peace Ryswick 
France was compelled to ce^jpmethmg of the gams that she 
had made in former wars, and some of the places that she had 
won by the courts of Keumon But Strassburg and Alsace still 
lemamed m'her hands, and if she had lost a httle territory m 
the war, her mihtary prestige was hardly dimimshed, nor 
could any dispute her claim to be the first mihtary power of 
Europe For Wilham III it was a great thmg that he had 
maintained himself on the throne of England, and that, by the 
terms of the peace, Louis XIV was forced to promise never 
agam to support the Stuart dynasty m any attempts that they 
might make upon the throne of England 

One reason why Louis XIV was wilhng to accept the 
Peace of Ryswick was that another and an even more senous 
question than that involved m the war with 
Wilham, was hkely to come at once before the Spanish 
statesmen of Europe The health of Charles 11 , Question 
Emg of Spam, had been precanous for a number of years, 
but now reports from IMadnd showed that he was really sinking, 
and with his death there would be brought before European 
statesmen one of the greatest prizes that diplomacy ever 
gambled for 

In the former chapter we have protested agamst the view 
which regards Spam at the end of the sixteenth century, or the 
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beginning of the seventeenth, as a hopelessly decadent power 
She had shoivn down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century great tenacity and splendid military gifts, while her 
Condition artists and her writers still made her one of the 
of Spam jjiost distmguished of European states But at 

the end of the seventeenth century there could be no doubt 
of her wealmcss, and no doubt that it was caused by some 
permanent features in her constitution and social system 
There will alwaj’^s be difEerences of opinion as to the importance 
which IS to be attached to one or other of these , but none can 
fail to see several causes which were undcrmimng the vitahly 
of Spam To begmwith, her financial system was one of the 
The worst m Europe She suffered from all the abuses 

finances of the financial pnvileges of the Church and nobles 

of Spam which France suffered down to the eve of 

the Eevolution, and she had other pecuhar abuses of her own 
Her system of taxation was such that it rumed the mdustncs 
of the country without brmging any large gam to the 
national exchequer Then, too, the mtellectual condition of 
Spam had some very senous features In espousmg the 
Intel- cause of the Cathohe reaction m the sixteenth and 
ip rhial early seventeenth century, Spam was takmg a 
eolation ime m agreement with the character of the people 
^ But by the complete victory which Cathohcism 
had won withm her borders, and by the oppression which the 
Cathohe Churah exercised by means of the Inqmsition and m 
other ways, an mtellectual tyranny was estabhshed of the most 
rumous kmd, and none the less rmnous because Spam was 
hardly conscious of it When m Europe generally the scientific 
movement had fully begun, and was moving forward to victones 
which gave strength and wealth to the countries which accepted 
it, there was no possibihty of such a movement m Spam, where 
no free thought was allowed on matters pohtical, scientific, or 
religious In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
the coimtry had a magmficent outburst of hterature and of 
art, which is hardly surpassed by any similar movement m any 
other European state but by the middle of the seventeenth 
century that was all over, and Spam sank back mto lethargy 
both pohtical and mtellectual Further, it must be noted 
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tliat Spam had for two himdred years past been concerned 
with vast enterprises in almost every part of the world She 
had tmdertaken to conquer and to occupy the two American 
contments She aspired to, and had almost gamed Eirfiausted 
the rule of Italy , she was as much concerned as by Impenal 
Austria m the Thirly Years’ War How she had schemes 
struggled for years to win back the Netherlands, and to 
conquer England, has been narrated m a pievious chapter 
These struggles had brought to her armies and to her diploma- 
tists some great triumphs, but they had imphed a terrible 
burden upon the finances and upon the energies of Spam 
While her kings pursued these distant and fantastic imperial 
projects, the well-bemg of the Spamards themselves was 
neglected, and the foundations, upon which the whole impenal 
fabnc must rest, grew weak and rotten Spam is one of the 
moat strikmg examples of a coimtry rumed by its oum imperial 
schemes 

Over this people, m many ways so great, Charles II now 
ruled In him the mental malady, which had so often threat- 
ened or attacked his ancestors, appeared m a Kmg^ 
severe form He had never really been capable Charles II 
of rulmg, or of understandmg any of the problems which 
the ruler of Spam would have to solve, and at the end 
of his reign he had fallen mto something very near complete 
idiocy The chief influences upon him were those of his wife 
and of his confessor, and he made no attempt to perform his 
duties as long He had no child, and for thirty years past 
Europe had been concerned with the question of what would 
happen to Spam when Charles II died It was by no means a 
simple question as a matter of nght, and even if as a matter 
of nght it had been simple, the jealousies of the European 
States would probably not have accepted a solution which did 
not satisfy their ambitions Briefly, there were three possible 
claimants Loms XIV had mamed the daughter of King 
Phihp IV of Spam, and by nght of his mfe he could The 
claim the whole of the mhentance for his son nval 
The emperoi, Leopold I , was the son of daimants 

sister of Phihp IV, and he claimed the Spanish inheritance 
through his mother The claim of Louis XIV was the stronger 

2 Q 
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of the two , but he had renounced it in the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, though as we have seen he regarded this renunciation 
as not binding A third claim was put forward by the Electoral 
House of Bavaria Max Emmanuel had mamed the mece of 
Charles II , the grand-daughter of Phihp IV i A renunciation 
also barred this claim, but the House of Bavaria had protested 
against it on vanous grounds How was the matter to be 
settled 2 There was no court m Europe before which its rival 
nlnima couldbe brought , nor would the claimants have been will- 
ing to accept the decision of any court Wilham III of England 
took a hvely interest m the question, which might result m a vast 
addition to thepowerof his greatenemy Louis XIV , butthe Eng- 
lish people w ere m no mood to support him m a fresh u ar, and 
he had recourse, therefoie, to diplomatic methods 
Partition He opened negotiations with Loms XTV , and drew 
Treaties treaties of partition Neither the Spamsh 

kmg nor the Spamsh ^people were consulted m any way It 
was ananged by the fcst treaty that, while the Wk of the 
Spamsh mheritance should go to the Prmce of Bavaiia, whose 
accession to the Spamsh throne would not upset in any way the 
balance of European power, both Austria and Erance were to 
take for themselves some outlymg portions of the vast Spamsh 
possessions It is possible that this arrangement might have 
been earned through, for the Spamsh kmg had made his will 
m f avom of the Bavanan Pimce , but the Pnnee died suddenly, 
and the whole work had to be gone over again A new partition 


1 Phihp m 


Elizabetli = (1) Plulip IV (2) = Maiia of Austria Hlaria 


outs XIV = Nana diaries II , Margaiot=(l) Emperor (2)=Eleaiior 
I Theresa King of Tlieresa I Leopold I 

Spain I I 


Iilana Antoma— Ma'\. Joseph Charles 

Emmanuel of Ba\aria 


louis Philip V , King The Electoral Prince 
of Spain. 
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treatv Tvas dra\ni up the bulk of the inheritance this tune 
Tvas to go to the Austrian Prince Charles second son of 
the emperor hut France was to receive as her part of the 
booty the Spanish possessions m Italy 

While these negotiations were in process with William IH 
the French ambassador m Madrid had been labourmg to 
influence the kmg and courc in -favour of France -phe 
It seemed for a time that his efforts were frmtless, will of 
but when Charles n died, it was found that he Charles II 


had made his wdl m favour Phihp of An]ou, grandson of 
Louis XIT to whom he had left his whole dominions, m the 
hope that the power of France might be strong enough to keep 
them undivided 


Would Louis XIV still go on with the Partition Treaty he 
had signed or would he accept the will, news of which was at 
once brought to ITersailles ^ The offer made by 
the will was a much more splendid one than the 
gams unphed m the Partition Treaty Moreover Spanish 
Austria had denounced the Partition Treaty and 
its stipulations could only be enforced by war It 
seemed best for the French king to fight smce fight he 
must, for the larger pnze He recogmzed his grandson as 
Phihp V , Elmg of Spam and prepared for a war which was 
likely to be a great one But -unwise actions of his o-wn made 


the war greater than, perhaps, it need have been Europe 
might have allowed Phihp to succeed to the Spamsh offence 
throne if it was made clear that Spam and France given to 
would still be separate nations, but Louis from the 


first, seemed to regard Spam and France as one, and Spanish 
and French troops as mterchangeable French garrisons were 
mtroduced mto the towns of the Spanish Netherlands Loms 
offended the feelings of the English by an even more serious 
mistake James 11 died m his exile near Paris, and the 
widowed English queen implored Loms X I V to and 


grant at least the title of king to her young son. England 
who was afterwards knowii as the Old Pretender Louis had 


promised by the Treaty of Eyswick to give no help to the 
Stuart royal family and this* was regarded m England as 
a contravention of that promise But m spite of this he 
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yielded to the queen’s wishes, and saluted the prince as 
James, King of England The result was that the Enghsh 
Parliament, which had hitherto resisted all the efforts of 
William III to drag it mto war, was now convinced of its 
necessity, and voted the men and money that were required 
One of Wilham III ’s last acts, and one of the most 
important of his life, was to re-orgamze the Grand Alhance 
to fight agamst France He died before hostilities had 
actually broken out, hut his place as soldier and diplomatist 
was taken by the Duke of Marlborough, who m both re- 
spects was more than the equal of his royal master, though 
in honesty of purpose and elevation of character far his 
inferior 

So the great war began France, m alhance with Spam 
and Bavaria, might seem m a strong position Bavana 
undoubtedly gave hei real help but from Spam, 
War of m spite of the immense extent of the Spanish 

Succession military quahties of its people, 

she received no assistance at aU The organization 
of Spam was so bad, the efficiency of her government 
so low, that France bound to Spam was " hke a hvmg body 
bound to a dead one ” On the other side were to be found 


nearly all the great powers of Europe England, Holland, the 
Empire and the Electorate of Brandenburg, which took m 
1700 the title of Kingdom of Prussia , and this alhance suffered 
far less than most alhances have done from diversity of aim and 
quarrels among the confederates Between Marlborough, the 
representative of England, which country supphed 
borough not mdeed most troops, but the greatest amount 
of money, and Prmce Eugene, the representative 
® of the emperor, there was a close friendship and a 
thorough understandmg, and these two were able throughout 
the war to work m thorough harmony, ivith Hemsius, the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland Umty was to be found, mdeed, 
fat more truly on the side of the Grand Alhance than on the 
side of France, although the King of Spam was the grandson 
of the King of France The war which now began was of 
enormous scope Europe had, perhaps, never known one 
that concerned so many states and lands The War of the 
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Spanish Succession, as it is called, seemed at one tune 
likely to connect itself with another war that was ragmg 
further east in Europe, m which the power of 
Sweden was attacked by Russia, by Poland, and Russo- 
by some of the German states Of this northern 
^war we shall speak m the next chapter, it will only 
be necessary here to summarize the results of the war in the 
west of Europe 

There were four main theatres of the war Eirst, m the 
Netherlands, the English and Dutch attacked the Spamsh 
possessions Secondly, m Italy the Austrians tned 
to drive the French and Spaniards from Milan theatres 
Thirdly, Bavana was during the early stages of the 
war the most important centre of hostihties while 
Bavarian and French troops could mamtam themselves there 
it was impossible for the Austnans to come m sufficient numbers 
to the assistance of Marlborough, and on several occasions 
it seemed possible that France might wm a decisive victory on 
tins arena The fourth theatre of the war was Spam itself, 
where, more than anywhere else, the fortunes of the war 
fluctuated, and reached at last an unexpected conclusion A 
fifth theatre ought, perhaps, to be added, for while the armies 
of France were occupied with these many campaigns, the 
Protestants of the Cevennes rose m a fierce msurrection agamst 
their Cathohc oppressors, and it seemed for a time as though 
France would be unable to suppress this dangerous rismg 

The scope of this book forbids us to try to follow any of 
the campaigns, or even to mention many battles which are 
famous m the annals of the armies of France and Battle of 
England We must, however, notice the chief Blenheim 
divisions of the war and the causes of its final issue The 
battle of Blenheim m 1704 cut the war mto two unequal parts 
Up to that tune fortune had by no means decided against 
France, but then Marlborough, m a march of wonderful skill, 
brought his victorious army to join that of Prince Eugene, 
and together they mflicted upon France one of the most 
crushmg defeats known m her annals From that time forward 
the war ceased m Bavaria, and it was only m the other theatres 
of the war which \se have mentioned that hostihties were 
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France 
loses the 
Nether- 
lands and 
Italy 


prosecuted For a long tune fiom tins point tlic tide of war 
flowed wholl)’’ in favour of the allies The Spanish Netherlands 
were completely overrun by troops under Marl- 
borough’s command, and the Fionch were expelled 
wholly from Italy In Spam equal disasters fell 
upon the French and their allies Gibraltar had / 
fallen into the hands of the English m I70t, and a 
little later the Austrian archduke was able to enter Madrid, 
w'here he w'as proclaimed King Chailes III of Spam 

It seemed then ns though the war could only end m the 
complete humiliation of France Two causes made that 
q.jjg humiliation at last far less than it seemed likely 

recovery of to be at one time First the national spirit of 
Spam Spam blazed up, as it has so often done m the hour 
of her extiemest peril, and though the French were no longer 
able to give assistance, the Spaniards by themselves recovered 
their lost ground, and inflicted defeats upon the alhes, brought 
Philip V victonously into Madnd, and expelled the enemy 
from all but Gibraltar on the south and Barcelona on the 
Over- other cause which worked ultimately 

confidence lu favour of France was the arrogance and self- 
confidence of the allies themselves When, in 
1709, Louis XW asked for conditions of peace, 
the conditions which were oftered him were at once so rmnous 
and so dishonourable that m spite of the terrible cxliaustion 
of the country, he deternuned to fight on agam , and from 
that hour, though France had still to suffer more than one 
defeat the situation began to improve Then m 1711 there 
came a change m Engltind which more than anytlung else 
averted from France the extreme of disaster The war had 
been fiom the first the policy of the Whig party, 
and the Tories were anxious for peace The Whig 
party had been gradually undermined by the 
queen’s own leamng to their opponents , % the 
expenses and losses of the w'ar , and by religious controversies 
in which the Government was engaged A personal quarrel 
between the queen and her favourite. Lady Marlborough, 
precipitated at last the overthrow of the Whig party, and no 
sooner were the Tories m power than they made eager overtures 


Victory 
of the 
Tones m 
England 
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for peace, and offered to the King of Ihance more than he could 
at one tune have anticipated Great Britain very soon retired 
from the war altogether, in spite of the efforts made by Prmce 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough to induce her to go on 
with it Upon Austria, thus isolated, the French Peace of 
inflicted a heavy defeat m the battle of Denain, and Utrecht 
thus peace came at last France made peace with Great 
Britain at Utrecht in 1713, and with Austna at Eastadt in 1714 
Its cluef conditions were as follows Phihp V remamed 
Fmg of Spam, but a promise was given that the croivns of 
Fiance and Spam should never be muted The The losses 
territories of Spam suffered much diminution , the Spain 
l^ therlands and3Iilan,^Naples, an d Sa rdini a w ent to Austria , 
England kept Gibraltar, and Por t Mah pn m Mmorpa , Sicily 
was added to the territories of Savoy , but Spamsh national 
sentiment was gratified by the fact that by them own almost 
unaided efforts they had maintained the kmg of their own 
choice upon them throne France lost far less than ^ 

had at one time seemed probable The Protestant thepMifaon 
succession was reoogmzed m England and the of France 
Pretender was expelled from France It was of immense 
ultimate importance, though it produced httle impression 
at the time, that France^c eded tp^ England_ Newfou ndland. 
Nova Scotia, and the territory of Hudson’s _Bay The cessions 
of France to Holland . and to_.Au8tria were of comparatively 
little importance, and the most important result of the war 
fox Fiance is not to be found m these temtoiial changes, though 
some of them are full of influence on the next generation, but 
m the fact that France emerged from the war ternbly exhausted, 
ivith her finances m disord er and her debts enormously m- 
creased, with her prestige m Europe diminished if not destroyed, 
and the enthusiastic loyalty of the people to the Crown under- 
mmed and changed m many mstances t o_ distrust Durmg 
the course of the waa opposition was for the first time openly 
expressed to the pohcy of the kmg Chief among the critics 
were Fenelo n, one of the best representatives of the Church m 
France, and Vauban, whom we have already noted as a great 
soldier and eh^eer In different ways they openly criticized 
the action of the kmg Vauban pomted to the frightful 
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impovenslimeiit of the coTmtry, and suggested as remedies 
a more equal system of taxation and the restoration of the 
Protestants to their old rights as citizens F4n61on had 
never been m sympathy with the absolutist pohcy of Loms 
XIV , now he declared that “ his pohcy had impoverished 
Prance, and that he had built his throne on the rum of all 
classes m the state ” 

Loms XIV was a very old man at the end of the war, and 
domestic as well as foreign disasters had fallen in rapid suc- 
cession upon him The succession to the crown 
tragedies seemed assured, but now disease carried away 
of Louis first his eldest son, and then his eldest grandson, 
XIV ’s old jjjg great-gTandson, who was m the 

direct hne of succession The heir to the throne was 
now a child two years old If he also were to die the succession 
of the crown would be a matter of grave difficulty, and, even if 
he were to hve. Prance would have to face a long period of 
regency The last efEorts of Loms XTV were devoted to arrang- 
mg for a council of regency which should rule after his death 
He wished above all thmgs to avoid the rule of the Duke of 
Orleans, his cousm, whose political ideas he feared and whose 
rehgious opmions he detested By his 'last will he mstituted 
•pjjg a Council of 'Regency m which his own illegitimate 
Counal of children were to have place, and m which the 
Regency Duke of Orleans was to be nothmg more than 
president He hoped thus that his own system would m its 
mam features be carried on after his death, which occurred m 
the year 1715 

His death marks an epoch m European history Piance 
had led European civihzation for nearly a century, and nearly 
all States looked up to her as their example, not only m the 
arts of peace and of war, but also m methods of government 
The financial exhaustion caused by the last war, and the 
miserable government under which she was soon to fall, 
degraded her from that high position and left the European 
arena free for other combatants 


All French histones devote much attention to this, which is in 
many respects the most important penod of Frencli history The 
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best account is to be found in vote 7 and 8 of the Htstmre de Fran<x, 
edited by Lavisse Saint Simon’s Memoues are the chief authoniy 
for the Jife of the court There is a useful abridged versi^ in 
•RnfrligTi m three vote by Bayle St John Hassall s Louts XIV. 
Macaulay’s brilliant essay on the War of Spamsh Succession 


CHAPTER X 

Great Britain in the Seventeenth Century 


We have siuveyed the history of the chief states of Europe 
during the seventeenth century It is the object of this 
chapter to cast a glance on the lustory of Great Britain during 
the same time, and we shall extend our survey as far as the 
accession of George I m 1714, which marks a much clearer 
epoch m our history than the accession of Queen Anne m 1702 
We saw that the history of our island in the sixteenth 
century has certain features m which it resembles closely 
that of the chief states of Western Europe dmmg 
the same period, the overshadowmg of repre- 
sentative institutions by the monarchy , the great the seven- 
influence of rehgious controversies and aspirations , 
a splendid participation m all that is loosely called ^ 
the Renaissance But m the seventeenth century the history 
of England and of Great Bntam becomes much more isolated 
and develops pecuhar characteristics to which no country m 
Western Europe can offer at all a close parallel The com- 
mumcation with the rest of Europe was, of course, constant 
throughout, and the example of France exercised over the 
royal government of England almost throughout the whole' 
Stuart period a strong and dangerous fascination Strafford 
tried to do for Charles I much what Rieheheu had done for 
Louis XIII , and when the Restoration brought back Charles 
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II after the storms of the Puritan Behelliou, the kmg spoke 
often of the “ Prench model ” as that which a king ought to 
set before himself, and he would have liked to follow that model 
m both pohtics and rehgion, hut aU such ideas suffered 
Imoortance shipivreck in the revolution of 1688 

of file This great victoiy for Parliament was England’s 

revolufaon most important contribution to the pohtical life 
° ^ of Europe If we look round Europe at the 

beginning of 1688 the trend was everywhere away from par- 
hamentary institutions and towards the ccntrahzed admims- 
tration of monarchies It seemed that the state was weakened 
when the people were “ taken into partnership ” The 
victory of the Enghsh Parliament m 1688 and its great triumphs 
in the followmg century — ^triumphs m war, commerce, colom- 
zation and finance — ^gave a new tendency to European history 
and re-estabhshed pohtical hberty m favour both with states- 
men and theoncians 


When James I came to the Enghsh throne m 1603 a 
change from the pohey of Queen Ehzabeth was certam, 
T m s I Tudor system had been unconsciously 

® accepted as a means of meeting dangers, mternal 
or external, and was bound to suffer change when those 
dangers had passed away But the character of James I 
made the change lapid and dangerous He was the greatest 
possible contrast to Queen Ehzabeth He had none of her 
caution and sagacity , none of her knowledge of the realities 
of European life , above aU, while Ehzabeth nearly always 
acted as the representative of the state, James I was in 
pohtics and rehgion an egoistic partisan He held strongly 
The divine doctrine of the “ divme right of kmgs ” This 
nghtof unfortunate phrase had meant in the sixteenth 
century that the secular state, represented by the 
prmce or kmg, had a right to exist, whether the church 
approved of it or not It was at first pre-eimnently a Protes- 
tant idea But m the seventeenth century the phrase changed 
its meanmg, as phrases often do, and meant that there was a 
special sanctity about the 'persons of kin gs , that the will of 
God as revealed m scripture was in favour of the absolute 
authonty of kmgs and opposed to any interference with then 
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rights and prerogatives , that kmgs were in a special sense 
the successors of Adam and had of right domimon over the 
whole earth It was a doctrme known elsewhere, but nowhere 
so loudly proclaimed as m England 

Paihament on its side was stirred with a new life If we 
compare England with Erance m the sixteenth century 
there is a superficial resemblance, but a profound 
contrast There had been a time m the six- ^ 
teenth century (about 1560) when an onlooker seven- 
might have said that the States Greneral were 
likely to be a greatei influence in France than the 
Parliament m England , but it would have been a thoroughly 
superficial judgment The States General claimed much, but 
they possessed no more power than they could wm 
from the weakness of the government When the French 
government was strong it easily pushed them 
aside and, as we have seen, they disappeared m and the 
1614 only to reappear for a moment durmg the English 
first earthquake shocks of the Kevolution And 
if the States General had but shallow roots m the history of 
France the ParhaiSent of Paris was wholly unsmted to cham- 
pion the cause of hberty Lawyers have done much for 
hberty, but they are apt to give it a narrow and one-sided 
interpretation, and if the Paris Parhament had been more 
enhghtened than it was it had no constitutional powers to 
act as an eflB-Cient check on the government, stdl less to act 


as an opposition government itself But the 


Strength 


Enghsh Paihament had been a chief part of the of the^ 
pubhc hfe of England foi centmies Its powers English 
were not yet defined , its theory had not been 


thought out , but to destroy it altogether was, even m the 
Tudor period, an unthinkable revolution When the mon- 
archy was weak and unpopular and the country free from 
grave external danger, Parhament stepped naturally forward , 
claimed at first “ to be somethmg m the state,” and ultimately 
to be the chief authority Nor was there any possibihty m 
England of the soldier’s sword bemg thrown with immediate 
and decisive effect into the opposite scale The sea preserved 
our bberties by savmg us from the need of a standmg army. 
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Beligion, too, came to mcrease the antagonism between 
Inng and Parliament The settlement of the Church by 


Influence of 
religion on 
the king’s 
position 


Henry VIII and Elizabeth seemed to many a half- 
way house some wanted to revert in order and 
ritual to the standard of an earber age, others 
wanted to make the ideas of Grcneva supreme at 


Canterbury and preferred Presbyteriamsm to Episcopali- 


anism 


The reign of James I saw the preparation for the great 
struggle Parliament tried to enforce against the king its 
James I exclusive right of grantmg ta'tation, and it criti- 

and Par- cized his general conduct of public afiairs James 
liament. cj-iticism without digmty or tact, and at his 

death bequeathed a difficult task to his son Charles I With 


the history of Prance in our minds we may note, too, another 
feature of the struggle m England — ^the failure of the foreign 
pobcy of the government The kmgs of England must some- 
times have asked themselves why they might not give to the 
go''^®niment of England the form that was so much 
of fom^ admired m Prance One answer (not perhaps the 
policy on most important) is that they did not give to the 
tafaon”^* foreign action of England either digmty or success 
Eicheheu and Mazarm made Prance the arbiter of 
Europe, but the first two Stuarts made England a laughmg 
stock to foreign nations She was defeated and humiliated 
by Spam and constantly outwitted by Prance The connec- 
tion between the constitutional government of England and 
her foreign policy is not so close as it is m some other countries, 
but it IS alwaj's important 


When Charles I faced his first parliaments he was dis- 
credited by his failure m the wars against Spam and Prance, 
and by the support which he gave to the unpopular 
^ Duke of Buckmgham The first two parliaments 
were angrily dismissed But he was anxious to carry through 
his expedition to Bochelle on behalf of the Huguenots (the siege 
was an mcident almost equally important for the history of 
England and of Prance , it established the power of Eichelieu ; 
It shook fatally the authority of the Enghsh kmg), and he 
therefore called a third Parhament The kmg’s need 
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of money has always been the lever by which Parhament has 
won power for itself and hberty for the people Charles I 
was now forced to accept the Petition of Eight The Peti- 
(1628), which declared that taxes could not be tion of 
levied without consent of Parhament , that Eng- 
lishmen could not be imprisoned without cause shown and 
trial given , and that soldieis and sailors could not be billeted 
on private householders without their consent It is one of 
the capital documents of English hberty But the contest 
between kmg and Paihament was not settled , and soon this 
Parhament was dissolved hke its predecessors 

Eleven years followed (1629-164;0) durmg which Charles I, 
with Wentworth (afterwards Earl Strafford) as his agent, ruled 
without Parhament and tried to brmg England mto Eleven 
harmony with “ the Erench model ” Means were years of 
found of raismg money that would suffice to meet 
the expenses of the state m time of peace , and govem- 
when the Judge declared that Ship money could be 
levied, to such amounts and at such times as the long thought 
necessary, the Kmg of England must have seemed to some near 
the goal of a “ Erench ” absolutism Had the view of the 
judges been mamtamed it would have had somewhat the same 
effect upon England that the ordov/mnce sur la gendarmerie 
of 1439 had upon Erance And how could it be annulled ^ 
If resistance were offered the army that Wentworth was 
laising in Ireland would suffice, it was hoped, to beat down all 
opposition 


II 

I 

If rehgious passions had not come to the support of pohtical 
aims would Charles I have been overthrown * It was, at any 
late, from this side of rehgion that the decisive blow was struck 
The kmg had co-operated with Laud, who was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury m 1633, in givmg or the Church 
restormgto theChurch of Englandcertamornaments England 
and ceremonies, which seemed to the Puritans “ the leavmgs 
of Eome ” Then he endeavoured to do something of the same 
kmd for the Chmch m Scotland Already Bishops had been 
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mtroduced by James I , now a Book of Common Prayer closely 
analogous to that of Bnglandwas insisted on It was denounced 
by the Piesbytenans as Papistry and idolatry , and acting 
along with other grievances of a secular kmd pioduced the 
nsmgs which are knovTi as the Scotch Bishops’ Wais At 
once aU the carefully bmlt plans of Charles I collapsed The 
regime of these eleven years was possible only in 
peace or at most with success in war And now 
theie came war and failure How to meet the 
heavy expenses that had been incurred * The 
lung must needs approach Parhamcnt agam He 
called m 1640 the Parliament, which is known as 
the Long Parhament, and which is the most important of all 
parhamentary assemblies, imless the Prench Convention of 
1792 can put in a bettei claim to the title 

The years 1640 to 1660 have piobably attracted moie 
attention and been the subject of moic boolcs than any period 
of our history We must not attempt to tell the 
story even m outhne , but a few words may be said 
as to the contrast between this cml war (the real 
English Eevolution) and the contemporary civil 
wars in Germany and France Theie is not much 
resemblance between the Puritan Rebellion and the 
Thirty Yeais’ War in Germany, except that in 
both ecclesiastical co-operated with pohtical causes The 
struggle in England (the story is a very different one in Ireland) 
was not savage nor inhuman, the destruction of life and 
property was not gieat , the soldiers for the most pait had an 
mterest in the cause for which they fought and cannot fairly 
be called mercenaries The people of these islands too settled 
their destmy by their own hands , theie was httle interference 
from foreign nations , and foreign armies never touched our 
shores The Thirty Years’ War involved nearly every state 
of central and western Europe , but the Puritan Rebelhon was 
confined to England, Ireland and Scotland 

The parallel with the French Fronde is perhaps closer, but 
cannot be pushed very far The xehgious motive was not 
wantmg in liance , but the Jansenism, by which many of the 
paihamentarians of Pans were influenced, had httle of the 
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strength, of English puritanism, nor was it so genuinely and 
so widely influential The two movements are separated from 
one another by all the distance which divides aadwith 
Jansenism from puritanism , the jjarZcMiewt of Pans the Fronde, 
from the Parhament of Westminster , Cromwell from Conde , 
the Enghsh aristocracy from the Erench noblesse 

The Long Parhament embarked on a course of action that 
swiftly led to civil war They sent Earl Strafford to the 
scaffold and Charles let him perish (How French Victory of 
history would have been changed if Louis XIII had the Long^ 
abandoned Richeheu to his enennes Then they P®rliament 
attacked the king’s pohcy in church and state The king 
thought to mtimidate Parhament by seizmg its rmgleaders, but 
the attempt failed , and was taken as a declaration of war 
Dormg the first two years the fightmg was not imequal Then 
two causes gave victory to Parliament First, Pym negotiated 
an alliance with Scotland on the basis of the acceptance bv 
England of the “ Solemn League and Covenant,” and Scotch 
arnues entered England to fight on the side of the Parhament 
Next, at the same time Cromwell was buildmg up the army 
of the new model , a regular army, regularly paid, well drilled, 
well equipped, permeated by strong religious enthusiasm, 
which favoured mdependency rather than presbyterianism 
So Charles was beaten at Marston Moor (1644) and crushed 
at Naseby (1645) 

The army that had achieved this end was no ordmary 
army It had very strong ideas of its own on pohtics ani^ 
rehgion , and entnely refused to submit to le — . 
dictation of Parhament It negotiated with the turns^™^ 
kmg, and perhaps if the kmg had accepted its against 
proposals and entered mto alba nee with the aimy 
leaders he might have won his way back to the throne and to 
some measure of power But he was fatally optimistic and 
had an unshakable behef m his powers of diplomacy He took 
advantage of the widely divergent views between the Scotch 
and the English army leaders, and mduced the Scotch to 
invade England on his behalf There had been no notion of 
^ death before this It was this second civil war, nob his 
st attack on the constitution, which led to his execution 
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For Fairfax lield tlic English, supporters of the lang at Col- 
chestei, and Cromwell crushed the Scotch and their English 
alhes at Preston Then the army, flushed with victory and 
Execu- habituated to bloodshed, returned to London to 
tion of deal with the “ man Charles Stuart ” Parham^nt 

Charles I coerced by the army The members, who were 
not favourable to the army’s pohcy, were driven off It was 
a small minority of the Long Parhament — the Rump as it was 
called — which under the dictation of the army set up a 
court to try and to execute the king (January, 1649) 


III 

A Commonwealth or Republic was set up Theie were 
enemies on every side The majority of the English people 
The were against the Commonwealth men , Ireland was 

Common- against them and Scotland It hardly seemed 
wealth government was Mcely to 

last for the eleven years that Fate actually allotted to it 
But at first it overcame all its enemies In Cromwell the 
Commonwealth possessed a leader of extraordmary power for 
war and for admmistration a man enthusiastic and yet 
practical devout and yet alive to the financial and com- 
mercial interests of England • who was driven by circumstances 
to be a revolutionary and yet had strong conservative m- 
Cromwell stmcts He beat down the opposition of Ireland , 
and Ire but the cruelty of his action and his ruthless and 
unjust expropriation of the people from their lands 
left bitter memories and problems in the government of Ireland 
that England has not yet solved The threat to the Common- 
Cromwell ’''health from Scotland seemed more serious 
and Charles II had been proclaimed kmg m Edmburgh 

Scotland whole Scotch nation, divided though it 

was on many questions, was unanimous m its dislike for what 
the army had done m England But the mihtary supremacy, 
which had seemed to belong to Scotland at the begmmng of 
the war, had now passed decidedly to England The Scotch 
army was unexpectedly defeated at Dunbar (1650), and when 
Chailes II undertook a raid mto England he was caught and 
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defeated at Worcester Cromwell was the agent m both, 
victories , more and more he became the one man who really 
counted m the country 

The future government of England was occupying the 
attention of many The country at large had httle influence : 
the army had become the one force m England : Cromwell 
in 1653 Cromwell expelled the Eump Parliament made 
which had no longer any claim to speak as the P^^ctor 
representative of the country A new scheme emanated from 
the officers, which was embodied m the Instrument of Govern- 
ment There was to be a Parliament consisting of a single 
House of Commons elected by constituencies which antici- 
pated the Eeform Bdl of 1832 At the head was to be a Lord 
Protector assisted by a Council of State The Lord Protector 
could be no other than Cromwell and he was to occupy the 
office for life 

But though Cromwell was a great man, whose honesty of 
purpose no one now disputes the position was unstable, and 
the scheme of government unworkable The plam Cromwell’s 
fact is that the mass of the population did not want politick 
the dominion of Puntanism, desired the r etu r n of 
the monarchy, and disliked the rule of Cromwell His power 
rested on the army alone, but he was unwdlmg to beheve it 
He sought hard, but m vam, to find some readjustment of the 
new machme of government which should make it acceptable 
to at least a large section of the people of England But he 
had won his power by the sword, and was doomed to rule by 
the sword. How great his power was, was shown when, m 
1655, Spam and Prance became rivals for his fevour His 
alliance with Prance gave her her final victory, and led soon 
to the Peace of the Pyrenees But Cromwell id not hve to 
see the Peace, and died m September, 1658 


Then followed a period of extraordmary confusion, which 
may be Eummarized as follows The great mass of EnpligTiTnoT^ 
was opposed to the new regtTiw ; Eoyahsts, English . 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, Democrats, Parhamen- after ^ 


tarians — none really accepted the system m Church Cromwell’s 
or State which had been established imder the 


Protectorate of Cromwell It rested only on the support of 


2 u 
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the army, and now that support brohe Bichard Cromwell, 
who succeeded his father ns Protector, was a man of littlo 
force, and soon resigned The aimy leaders quarrelled with 
one another The Bump Parliament found amidst the con- 
fusion a chance of rcturnmg to office, and imagined that 
It had returned to power It was only from the army that 
Monk. solution could come Monk, who was m 

command of the army m Scotland, who had begun 
as a Boyahst and had always been rather a Cromwellian 
than a Puritan, maichcd into England, and, after a period 
of embarrassed silence, declared that England must decide 
her destinies in a freely elected Parhament The first act 
of the new Parhament w'as to declare that “ the government 
IS, and ought to be, by King, Lords, and Commons,” and 
to invite Charles II to return to the throne of his father 
He came, and was received with a hysterical passion of 
repentant loyalty 


IV 

England was again a monarchy like the other States of 
Western Europe The opmion of the long was that the 
•jijjg resemblance should be earned further, and that 
aims of England should copy the "French model” m 
Charles II political and ecclesiastical affairs But all efiorts 
to that end were doomed to failure England w'as no nearer 
to the French model m 1660 than she had been m 1640 The 
Bestoration was the result of a revulsion against the govern- 
ment of the army and the Puntan domimon , it was inspired 
by no fondness for royal despotism , it was the restoration of 
Parhament quite as much as the restoration of the monarchy 
Parhament and monarchy were again face to face with no 
real settlement of their conflictmg claims, and the conflict 
was not really one of theory or precedents, but of fower 
“ If two men ride on a horse, one must ride bchmd ” 

Charles 11 found the life of a king very pleasant after the 
adventures of his long exde, and was resolved " not to go 
on his travels agam ” He was mmble witted, a master of 
expedients, incapable of fanaticism for any cause, and qmckly 
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seBsitive of the appioacli of danger The tension "with 
Parhament soon began again The ideas of Paihament "were 
not the ideas of the kmg, either in pohtics or Charles II 
lehgion Parliament "was strongly Anghcan, and and Par- 
passed statutes bitterly oppressive of all forms of lament 
dissent, while the Inng leaned strongly to Roman Cathohcism, 
and was auxious to try the experiment of rehgious toleration 
Poreign afiairs played their part much would have been 
allowed to a king who gave the country glory and success 
But England blundered mto a wai with Holland War with 
for commercial and colonial reasons, m 1665, and Holland 
sufiered bitter humiliation in the contest A Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Thames, attacked Chatham, and held London 
blockaded for several weeks It was the bitterest naval 
humiliation that England has ever received, and it reacted 
instantly on the pohtical situation at home The country 
was exasperated, too, by the Plague and the Eure of London 
The kmg sacrificed his great minister, Clarendon, and had to 
submit to still closer financial control by his Parliament 
In 1668, when France was pressmg hard on the Belgian 
provmces of Spam m the War of Devolution, Charles 11 
adopted a pohcy which gave great satisfaction to the The Tnple 
country He ]omed with Holland and with Sweden Alliance 
m the Triple Alhance to check the aggression of 
Louis XIV The new arrangement was immedi- Treaty of 
ately successful, and Louis XTV accepted the Dover. 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle But the new aim m the foreign 
pohcy of England was soon abandoned Charles II was 
personally disappomted with its results, for Parhament had not 
relaxed its watchful control over his expenditure, nor allowed 
him to grant toleration to Cathohc and Protestant dissenters 
The example of France still exercised its fascination With 
the help of the French kmg he hoped to make himself the 
real ruler of England, and to be able to declare Tn-mRftlf a 
Roman Cathohc So, m 1670, he made with France the Secret 
Treaty of Dover He promised to ]om with France m an 
attack on Holland whenever France desired it, and m return, 
France was to help him with men and money m his designs of 
makmg the monarchy mdependent of Parhament, and Roman 
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Catholicism a tolerated form of rehgion m England Ko lang 
of England has ever entered mto a compact nearly so tieason- 
able against his people The actions for which Charles I lost 
his head were vernal m comparison the treason of Louis XVI , 
accordmg to the worst mterpretation of his actions, was of 
not nearly so black a dye 

It was a crime and it was a blunder too The later troubles 
of his reign are to be traced to it, and it contributed to the 
Later ea^ulsion of James II and the Stuart dynasty 
troubles of from the throne of England We have seen how 
Charles 11 J^ench attack on Holland failed, and how it 
brought to power the young Trmce of Orange who was destmed 
to reign as Wilham III in England The secret of the Treaty 
was well kept, but it was suspected and ultimately it leaked 
out The Protestant and parliamentary opposition to the 
Inng became far more bitter than before He was forced m 
1674: to make peace with Holland , but the suspicions and 
hostihty of his opponents were not allayed Charles 11 had 
no legitimate children It was probable that his brother 
James would reign after him and James was a declared 
Boman Cathohc The opposition, which was at first known 
as the “ Coimtry party ” and subsequently as the “ Wings,” 
concentrated then efforts on the Exclusion Bill, by which it 
TheiEx- "was proposed to remove James from the succession 
dusiouBill on the ground of his rehgion Could the bill have 
been passed it would have been a great victory for the Whigs , 
it would have done neaily all that the Bevolution of 1688 did , 
for it would have clearly destroyed monarchy by divme right, 
which always tended to become monarchy with absolute 
poweis, and it would have based the Enghsh monarchy for 
the future on the grant of Paihament But Charles II 
resolved to resist the proposal with all his force He showed 
m the contest great eneigy and even conviction , the prmciple 
of hereditary right was what he most held by and most beheved 
Sbaftes- ^ Parhaments were dismissed agam and agam 
buiy and because they piessed the Exclusion Bill And on 

Popish the other side the Whigs, undei the leadership of 
Shaftesbury, perhaps the ablest conspirator in the 
annals of England, shrunk from no means of gaming their 
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object They made use of all the monstrous fabrications 
of the Popish plot even if they did not mvent them The 
country seemed on the edge of civil war 

Victory rested with the long His opponents overreached 
themselves by their unscrupulousness and their passion They 
put forward, as claimant to the throne, the Duke of Monmouth, 
an illegitimate son of the long, and a man of weak character 
and poor talents The kmg on his side entered agam mto 
close relations with Louis XTV to get from him the money that 
he wanted For the contest turned on money. Could the 
krtig carry on the busmess of the state without taxes granted 
by Parliament * That was the question on the answer to 
which all depended The support of Louis XIV. allowed 
Charles 11 to dispense with Parliament, and from Triumph of 
1681 to his death m 1685 he called none This Charles II 
Was m itself a triumph for the kmg, and it was accompamed 
by a revulsion of opinion m his favour The fraud and cruelty 
of the alleged revelations of the Popish plot recoiled upon 
those who had fabricated or used them The Whigs were 
thoroughly discredited Shaftesbury fled to Holland and died 
there James, Duke of York, against whom the Exclusion 
Bill was directed, was brought by the reaction of opmion mto 
the councils of the kmg, and had great influence there 
dmmg the last two years of the reign 

The triumph of the kmg had been bought at the price of 
the weakness of England in foreign afEairs If Charles 11 
could not call a Parhament it was clear he could not 
contemplate any mihtary or naval action, for it and 
was only from Parhament that he could get the 
necessary funds This was the time of Louis XIV ’s Courts 
of Eeumon and of his annexation of Luxemburg If Parha- 
ment had been sitting it would have demanded mterference, 
and many powers were lookmg to England for a lead m the 
matter But no lead came, and so Strasburg, Luxemburg and 
Casale were annexed without more than a futile protest from 
Germany' and a hopeless mihtary effort by Spam 
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V 

■When James II began to reign in 1685 the omens were 
fovourable to a great development of royal power The 
Prospects "Whigs were discredited Parhament was subser- 
of Jamesll viently loyal Had James II been prudent, had 
he kept his pohtics separated from his rehgion, the Revolution 
of 1688 might not impossibly have been a successful royalist 
coup d’itat, which would have established m England a govern- 
ment somewhat after the Erench model But prudence was 
not among his virtues, and he was wilhng to run risks and make 
sacrifices for his rehgion His aim was to mtroduce a measure 
of toleration for Roman Cathohcs along with the Protestant 
dissenters from the English Church But the Protestantism 
of Parhament was stronger than its royalism, and it refused to 
co-operate m the kmg’s pohcy It was promptly dismissed. 
The com- ^8 blundered along towards his fall 

ingofthe In no case would the country have been hkely 
Revolution, accept his declaration of rehgious “ mdulgence,” 
but its hostihty to the proposal was rendered greater by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes m Prance, which served to 
show that Roman Cathohcism would never be satisfied with 
a position of equahty m the state The kmg’s proposal to 
give the Roman Cathohcs of England freedom of worship was 
entirely just and safe, for they had long ceased to harbour 
treasonous designs against the state It was the cruelty of 
Lotus XiV to his Protestants m Prance and the umon m 
men’s mmds of Roman Cathohcism with political absolutism 
which rumed the chance of a change m itself just and right 
Seven Bishops were charged with treason for presentmg a 
petition against an edict that was certainly illegal , the charge 
provoked general mdignation, and their acquittal was the 
occasion for an outburst of enthusiasm At the same tune 
the unexpected birth of a son to the kmg showed that the 
kmg’s death would not brmg any change m the royal pohcy, 
for the child would be brought up m his father’s rehgion and 
would be hkely to pursue his father’s pohtical designs 

So ‘Wilham III , Statthalter of Holland, and the kmg’s 
son-m-law, who was already known as the great champion of 
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Protestantism in Europe and the bitter enemy of the French 
power, was mvited to come \ over and save 
Protestantism and parhamentary hberties m Eng^ mg of Wil- 
land We have already seen the importance of the 
moident for the general European situation we have seen how 
Louis XIV might have prevented Wilbam III from sailmg by 
an attack on Holland and how he attacked the Rhme instead 
So Wilham sailed and landed at Torbay on November 5, 1688 
James, partly through failure of nerve, and partly through a 
misreading of the situation and a behef that he could procure 
revenge and victory from France, abandoned the struggle and 
fled to France Wilham III was made kmg and the Revolution 
of 1688 was an accomplished fact We have already seen 
the war that followed m deahng with the history of France 
WiUiamhad a long struggle and some critical hours before the 
PeaJbfe of Ryswick m 1697 secured the “Revolution Settle- 
ment ” 

What was the Revolution—" the glorious Revolution ” as 
it was long the custom to call it, though the phrase is now out 
of fashion ^ Europe has seen so many revolu- -pjjg Revo- 
tions smce then, so much more far-reachmg and lution of 
violent, that the movement of 1688 hardly seems 
to deserve the title it was comparatively so orderly, it was 
so legal m its forms and m England it entailed such httle 
bloodshed How great is the contrast between the ideas 
evoked by 1688 and by 1789 or 1848 * But 1688 was m the 
highest degree successful, and its results may be summarized 
under two heads First, it secured the mdividual hberties of 
Enghshmen against the Crown and government Henceforth 
it was not disputed that the Inng could not tax without con- 
sent of Parhament , could not mamtam a standmg army 
without the same consent , could not imprison anyone without 
trial And next'the power of Parliament was m fact established 
The authority that had belonged to the kiTig passed as a result 
of the Revolution of 1688, though not as an immediate result, 
over to the Parhament And Parhament was 
not yet the representative of the whole people , of the 
it was, by the constitution of both houses and by anstocraiy 
tradition, thp landed aristocracy that really controlled the 
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The rero- 
lution in 
Scotland 
and Ire- 
land 


nation , and for nearly a century and a half it was really the 
landed aristocracy of England that guided her destinies 
What a contrast England presents to France, where the aris- 
tociacy had been expelled from all power and the king ruled 
supreme through his intcndants and his civil service, drawn 
usually from the middle class' It was the landed aristocracy, 
firmly entrenched m Parhament, which won the British 
Empue It was a body not wholly unlike that Koman senate 
which had created the Empire of Rome 

The reign of Wilham III is chiefly occupied wuth foreign 
affairs, and these have been dealt with, as far os the scope of 
this book allows, in the chapter dealing with the 
reign of Louis XIV We need not repeat the story 
but w'e ma3’note thatm Scotland Presbytenamsm, 
against which the Stuarts had struck so many 
blows, was novr firmly established there Scotland 
was still an independent state jomed to England only by the 
fact that the same king reigned in both countries The 
Revolution allowed more friendly feelings to develop between 
the two countries, and in the next reign the Wiig ministry 
succeeded m inducing Scotland to allow her Parhament to be 
]omed with that of England to produce the Parliament of 
Great Britam The history of Ireland during the seventeenth 
century is a long and tragic story The ardent Catholicism 
of the land and its hostility to England had drawn it over to 
the side of James II There was at one time some hope of 
a great triumph, but the Stuart hopes had been broken at the 
Battle of the Boyne by William III , and later destroyed by the 
Duke of Marlborough The ascendancy of the Protestant 
landowners of Ireland was fixed upon the country and was not 
shaken for about a centuiy 

At the end of the reign, when it was clear that there 
would be no children of Wilham III nor of his sister-in-law. 
Act of the Princess Anne, to succeed to the throne, an 
Settlement Act of Settlement was passed, excluding from the 
throne the descendants of James II and all Roman Cathohes, 
and transferrmg the Crowm to the Electress of Hanover, a 
Protestant and the granddaughter of James I The parhamen- 
tary title of the monarchy was thus a second time asserted 
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The rei^ of Queeu Aime may bs lightly touched on- 
Its main interest is the "War of the Spanish Succession, 
and that has been already dealt irith. Isor can Qaeea 
the domestic polirits of the reign, interesting 
though they are, detam us long, who are occupied with a 
surv^ of all European lustoiy. The sum of what happened 
is this The Tones regained power, and came near to 
upsetting the Act of Settlement, and bringing to the 
throne the Eoman Catholic son of Tames 11. instead of the 
Protestant Elector of Hanover. There is nothing mv^terious 
in all this. The Eevolution of 16S8 had been the work of a 


mmonly in which the nation had unwillingly 
acqmesced because of tbeir fear and hatred of the 


Jacolntisni. 


Papal power- But William m. had never been popular, 
and the lovalty to the house of Stuart was b"^ no TT!pgn> dead. 


It was kept ahve especially by the English Church- which had 
not ceased to preach the doctrme of the dmne right of king; 
The chance of the Tones came in Queen Anne s reign. T^e 
queen herself sympathized with them. The Church declared 
itself ardently on them side The war was essentially a Whig 
war, and in its early stages it kept the Whigs in power : but 
as it dragged on and the nation gre^ weary of the e^ense atid 
loss of life, the Tones came rapidly to the &ont The queen's 
personal quarrel with the Duchess of 3IaTlborough contri- 
buted to the change It is a moment of mtngue without 
parallel in the modem history of England and the chief agents 
in it were Oxford and Bolingbroke 

The country was saved feom the Stuarts by a violent 
quarrel between the Tory leaders and by the unexpected 
death of Queen Anne. If the Hanoverian sncces- jisa. 
Sion were to be resisted it could only be done by ore^ 
war. and Bolingbroke bad not the nerve for that ^ooss m oa. 
George I, was proclaimed king m 171*1 without oppiKition, 
and a well-marked epoch in English history was ended 


VI 

^The ceventeen.h century has probably attracted more 
attention from foreign students than any other part of om 
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lustory It IS a period full of great and dramatic events, m 
whicli great actors and great principles play a part a penod, 
too, of winch Englishmen may well be proud, because of the 
noble figures whicb arc to be found on both sides of the great 
contest that runs through the vhole of it In hterature and 
thought It cannot claim to ranlc quite with the sixteenth 
century , but it comes not far behind that The Restoration 
marks in the political life of England and in the surface of her 
social life a great deterioration English society took from 
France what was worst in her ways and ideas, and seemed in- 
capable of assimilating what was noblest in the thought and 
art of the age of Louis XH’’ But Charles II and his dissolute 
court and the fashionable society of London during Ins reign 
are not really representative of England, or at least are repre- 
sentative only of one section of it The age of Charles II 
and Buckmgham and Titus Oates was also the age of hliltou 
and Newton, of Wren and Bunyan and Penn 

Wren was without question the greatest architect of 
England since the Renaissance and the beauty of St 
Newton’s and his other churches is hardly yet 

Prmapia, properly appreciated Newton’s work constitutes 
altogether perhaps the greatest victory of the 
human mmd The famous couplet — 

'Nature and Natiiro’s laws lay lud m night, 

God said, ‘ Lot Newton bo ’ and all was light,” 

gives no hmt of the work of his countless predecessors, which 
alone made his own possible But by his development of 
mathematical method and by his discovery of the precise opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation, he was able to penetrate the laws 
that govern the movements of tbe heavenly bodies, and to 
put mto tbe hands of man a clue to the umverse 

The whole century is full of eager rehgious controversy 
We have seen the political importance of the career of Arch- 
Rekgiotts bishop Laud , but, apart from tbe pobtical con- 
leaders sequences of his acts, he lias left bis mark upon 
English history by makmg clear and unquestionable tbe claim 
of tbe English church to a share m the inheritance of mediseval 
Cathohcism It is curious that the great names m Enghsh 
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nonconformity, or at least then: ■writingB, belong not to the 
triumph of Puritanism but to its defeat Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends, began his iv'ork m 1648, and lived 
and worked durmg the reigns of Charles II and James H , 
dymg m 1690 Penn's is a name hardly less important m the 
history of that society, and he has an additional importance 
that IS derived from his connection with America, where he 
founded Pennsylvania Bimyan's Ptlgn/n’s Progress was 
published m 1678, and his career as well as his wntm^ illus- 
trates the strength and greatness of the nonconformist bodies 
of the time 

Milton’s name is too great a one to be jomcd even with 
those of Fox, Penn, and Bunyan as illustrating the character 
of nonconformity “ His soul was hke a star and 
dwelt apart ’ There is no greater name m the 
history of English poetry, and an appreciation of his greatness 
may be taken as the touchstone of poetical insight Para- 
dise Lost was published m 1667, when England had just 
passed through the humiliation of the Dutch war, and the 
evil character of the court of Charles 11 was beginning to 
be known 

The whole century too is occupied with pohtical philo- 
sophy, which IS always influenced by the actual problems and 
experiences of the time At the beginning there 
was the doctrme of the divmenght of kings, which ° 
has already been noted The sufienngs of England during 
the confusion of the Civil Wars prompted Hobbes to write his 
Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, and Power of a Common- 
wealth (1657) He saw m the power of the state and its 
royal chief the only safeguard against the recurrence of such 
evils It IS one of the books that has influenced the thought 
of the world, and m its exaltation of the power of the state 
has some resemblance to the pohtical philosophy of Treitschke 
and other German writers, which has had so much influence 
on the outbreak and course of the recent great war If the 
Puritan Eebelhon was reflected m Hobbes, the ideas of the 
Kevolution of 1688 found their great e^onent m 
Locke He was equally opposed to the divine 
right of kmgs and to the absolute state of Hobbes He 
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found the origin of the state in a social contract and 
deduced from it the wisdom of a balanced constitution and 
a closelj limited monarchy For a century his nTitings 
remained the great exposition of the vicivs of the Whigs and 
of the Enghsh constitution 


Two ovcollont volumoa m tho Pohticdl History oj Enqland by 
F C IMontaguo and II Lodge cover this period S R Gnrdinei s 
History oJ Enqland to the OutbreaL of the Great Civil War (10 \ols ) , 
History of the Great Civtl H ar (4 vols ) , and History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate (3 vola ) nro the one great authority on 
tho period they cover Ranke’s Hatory of England gives a narra- 
tive for tlio nholo period, especially \n1uablo for Uio Restoration 
IMacaulay’s History of England (tho most popular of nil histones) 
deals nith tlio reign of James II and of William III Hnllam’s 
Constitutional History, Buniot’s Historg of Mg Own Time, Burton’s 
Pctgn of Queen Anne, Firth’s Ohtcr Cromwell, Airy’s Charles JI , 
Traill’s William III , Seeley’s Growth of British Policy, nro a fow 
of tho many cxcollont books that deal with tins period 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Baltic Lands and the Rise of Russia 

The lands adjoining the Baltic Sea are so much less fertile 
than those round the Mediterranean, and many of the harbours 
of the Baltic are blocked during so large a part of 
the year by ice that there is httle wonder that it and the 
has played m history a much less important part Mediter- 
than the Mediterranean, which it resembles m many 
important features In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries great powers arose upon its shores, and we must 
trace m this chaptei, m briefest outline, the destimes of the 
chief Baltic lands 

It seemed quite possible at the beginnmg of the sixteenth 
century that the whole Baltic Sea might be dominated by a 
smgle Scandmavian power Christian II ruled m Temporary 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and though the union of 
three countnes were not by any means blended 
mto one, it seemed possible that they might become navian 
so, for the three kmgdoms had once been umted, 
and might jom together once moie Such a result 
would have made for the progress of Europe, for the Scandi- 
navian races have shown their capacity to rank with the fore- 
most of the nations of Europe m the arts of peace and war But 

it was not to be The storms of the Reformation era shattered 
the umon for Christian II , by his efforts to force on Sweden 
a Roman Cathohc Government, provoked an insurrection 
which he was unable to suppress Christian II kept possession 
of Norwaj’", and for a long time of the southern provmces of 
Sweden, but Denmark and Sweden, despite their kinship in 
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language and character, were plunged into two centuries of 
intermittent warfare Denmark, before the middle of the 
century, adopted Lutheramsm , but the common lehgious 
mterests thus estabhshed were not enough to brmg about 
pohtical umon or common action 

In Sweden a nobleman, Gustavus V®?®* taken the lead 
m the resistance to the Emg of Denmark and his rehgious 
Gustavus po^®y > soon rewarded by the throne 

Vasa m of Sweden (1523), and with him there arose one of 
Sweden most gifted of the royal houses of Europe 

The Swedish longs of the house of Vasa were men of 
varied character, and some of their reigns were stamed by 
acts of perfidy and cruelty , but not even the Prussian house 
of HohenzoUern produced a Ime of rulers more remarkable 
for patriotism and capacity Under them Sweden played a 
part m the affairs of Europe out of all proportion 
to her wealth and population , for the country was 
poor, and the population of Sweden down to the 
end of the eighteenth century never exceeded a 
milhon and a half, nor with its dependencies did 
it exceed two millions and a half But a large part of the popu- 
lation consisted of sturdy farmers, and mountameers, and these 
provided an unsurpassable material for mihtary purposes 
We have already glanced at their heroic exploits, a century 
later than we have reached at present, under Gustavus Adolphus 
m the Thirty Years’ War Long after that they were reckoned 
the best fightmg men m Europe, though they had degenerated 
from their old heroism and devotion and had become mer- 
cenanes, to whom pay was the chief mducement to service 
There was, moreover, m Sweden a vigorous constitutional 
hfe, sometimes crushed, but never entirely destroyed by her 
powerful kmgs Sweden and England were m the eighteenth 
century almost the only examples of a free pohtical kfe when 
the general tendency was towards despotism 

In 1587 the house of Vasa won another throne , for m that 
year Sigismund Vasa was elected to the throne of Poland 
But this was no gam to Sweden, but rather the reverse 
Sigismund was a Gathohc, and between the two branches 
of the house of Vasa — ^the Swedish and the Polish — ^there 
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was soon the fiercest antagonism The Pohsh branch would 
not altogether give up the idea of reignmg m Sweden as 
well, and the kmgs of Sweden tieated the Pohsh 'pijg House 
kmgs as dangerous pretenders Pear _of the of Vasa in 
Pohsh kmg s__and— their claim„ was one of the 
motives^wluch impelled Gustavus Adolphus to plunge mto 
ti^Thi^^Years’ JWar 

Let us now glance at the southern shores of the Baltic 
At the begmmng of the Reformation a number of German 
states stretched from Denmark to the eastern oeclmein 
limits of the Empire — ^Holstem, MecLlenberg, and the Han- 
the Duclues of Pomerama The Hanseatic League seatic 
from its centre at Lubeck exercised a control ^ 
over the trade of the Baltic But the sixteenth century and 
the first half of the seventeenth saw great changes The 
Hanseatic League fell before the nsmg power of Sweden and 
Holland By t he Peace of Westphaha, Sweden 
became a po_^^ in Germany also She became 
pMsessed of the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden , Peace of 
and thus controlled the mout^ of both the Weser 
j.nd the Elbe She held also Western Pomerama, 
and thus held the lower reaches of the river Oder and the 
iSaScTof Bugen The Electorate of Brandenburg (out of which 
^the kirrgdom of Prussia was soon to grow) had secured Eastern 
Pome rama, and had thus got a great i nterest m all Baltic affairs. 

l^a^rn Pomerama was the hmit of the Empire, and the 
lands that lay beyond that were none of them originally 
German These lands had been the scene of the 
labours of the Km ghts of the Teutomc Order and eastern** 
the Kmghts of the Sword Through their efforts the shores of 
country had been opened up to trade and commerce Ssl**®* 
The Slavomc mhabitants had been to a very large extent 
killed off , what remamed of them had accepted Chnstiamty 
We have seen already how disaster had fallen upon these armed 
missionaries of German commerce and Chnstiamty East 
Prussia had beconie attached to the Electorate of Branden- 
burg, and was held until 1660 as a feudal dependency of 
Poland Between East Prussia and the German lands 
Poland had pushed down her territories to the sea To the 
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east of Prussia, Poland touched the Baltic again Then came 
the lands which surroimd the gulf of Finland, viz Li\oma, 
Esthonia, Ingria, Kc\liolm, and Finland These lands were 
the chief bone of contention between Sweden and Bussia 
•pjjg Their early obscure history need not be traced 

possessions It is enough to sa'v that m 1617, as the result of 
much hard fightmg on the part of Gustavus 


Eastern 

Baltic. 


Adolphus, they were all united to Sweden Russia 
(or Moscovy, as she was called then) was shut out 
from the Baltic and from all that trade on the high seas brmgs 
with it Sweden was dccidcdl} the first of the Baltic lands, 
and her power had not yet reached its zemth , but she w'as 
already burdened with vast non-Swedish territory m Germany, 
Fmland, and the newl) won lands, and her scanty population, 
m spite of its militaiy ardour, would m the long run be in- 
sufficient to maintam them 

There have been great changes m the political geography 
of these lands Not one of the frontiers of the seventeenth 
century is to be found on the modem map of 
Europe Brandenburg, under its later title of 
Prussia, has swept along the north of Germany 
and has dispossessed all rivals The territories 
of Denmark have slirunk to the northern part of 
the penmsula Norway is an independent kingdom 
Sweden has lost all lands but* those where the Swedish tongue 
isTspoken Bussia has hurled down all barriers that Swedish 
policy and valour tried to place in her westward path And 
Poland, the other great Slavomc state, m the seventeenth 
century as populous as Bussia and much more civilized, 
disappeared entirely from the map, until the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919 restoied her along with much else of historic 
mterest in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 

The contrast between the destmies of Poland and Russia 
is all the more striking because not only were the inhabitants 
Contrast speech, but their institutions 

between and social order were closely sinular But while 

Rus^** t he Government of Bussia develope d in to _an 

efficient despotism, Poland in pursmt of„what 
she called liberty, allowed disorder of every „kmd to prevail,^ 
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until her anarchy made her a helpless prey to her neigh- 
bours 

The vast extent of Poland was caused by the umon of Poland 
proper with Lithuama It was the special glory of the JageUon 
djmasty m Poland that it managed to carry out Religious 
and perpetuate this umon The Inthuanians, for history of 
the most part, belonged to the Eastern (or Orthodox) 

Church, while the Poles were predommantly Cathohc The 
Protestant movement had made at first greatprogress in Poland, 
but was defeated by the force and the enthusiasm of the 
Cathohc reaction and the Jesuits But it is to the great credit 
of the Poles that, though Cathohcism was predommant, it 
was not oppressive or persecutmg , rehgious oppression is 
one of the few evils which may affect a state from which 
Poland did not suffer 

The J agellon dynasty died out m 1572, and from that tune on 
the crown of Poland was elective, and the nobles and the gentry 
were the electors Poland displayed, m the most -yjjg poi,gh 
exaggerated form, all the evils which spnng from Crown 
elective monarchy , the bitter rivalry of the different 
candidates and of their supporters , the mterference of 
foreign Powers, the dangerous concessions made by^ the 
candidates to secure election, and m the end the help- 
less weakness of the sovereignty that is thus won But it 
was not only the sovereignty that was weak in Poland all 
other institutions, even those that were the natural rivals of 
the crown, were weak also There was a diet, Thg 
but it was reduced to complete impotence by the “liberum 
liberum veto — ^the right, that is, of each member ” 
to veto and prevent any proposition by his smgle vote, and even 
at last to dissolve or “ explode ” the diet when he chose 
Fifteen diets m succession at one period of Poland’s history 
met without performing any busmess through the apphcataon 
of the liberum ido For while feudahsm m all other countries 
was giving way to a centrahzed and national State, in Poland 
the anarchical tendency which was always present m feudahsm 
grew constantly stronger The country squires (their number 
is estimated at 80,000) weie like kmgs on their own estates, to 
the rum of the State and the bitter oppression of the unfortunate 

2 
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peasantry Efforts ■were constantly made by the kings to 
strengthen the monarchy and give to the State the machmery 
Polish of an efficient government, but they all failed, 
anarchy at first through the opposition of the Poles 
themselves, and later through the action of the ncighbourmg 
powers who did not ivisli Poland to be strong or united 

Space forbids us to attempt to trace in detail the history of 
Poland It is full of cvcitmg incidents and not ivithout mihtar}'^ 
John glory John Sobicsla (167 4r-1696) was the last of the 
Sobieski great kings of Poland He is remembered best by 
lus march to Vienna when the Turks were besieging it He 
was the chief author of the epoch-malcuig defeat of the Turks 
wluch followed “ There was a man sent from God whose 
name w’as John,” was applied to lum m the Cathedral of 
Vienna m the thanksgiving service There arc many other 
feats of arms to his credit, but Poland was not strengthened 
by them He himself said to the Diet, “ Posterity will be 
amazed to learn that the only result of so many victories and 
triumphs, shedding an eternal glory on the Pohsh nametlirougl>- 
out the world, was irreparable rum and damnation Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall bo destroyed ” The words 
characterize most of Polish lustory The forty days reqiurcd 
for the destruction of Poland turned out to be a little less 
than a hundred years , but destruction crept nearer with every 
decade 

Far different was the development of Moscovy or Russia 
There, too, was a monarchy, partly elective, as all early mon- 
The deve- archies were , there, too, was a large noble class, 
lopment of the loyars, jealous of their privileges and hostile 
Russia. development of the power of the monarchy 

But, except m the eorhest stages, there was no resemblance 
between the development of Russia and that of Poland 
Poland drove towrards anarchy and dissolution , Russia was 
hammered by the blows of a cruel absolutism mto a powerful 
State and embarked on a yet unended career of conquest north 
and south and east and west It is difficult to determme the 
causes of this great contrast Poland was Cathohe, while 
Russia belonged to the “ orthodox ” Eastern Church , and 
the Eastern Chmch has often been a pliant mstrument of 
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absolutasm Poland also bad escaped the Tartar invasion, 
which had contributed much to the centrahzation of Russian 
power But most seems due to the action of the remarkable 
rulers who at frequent mtervals sat on the Russian throne 
smce the sixteenth century 

Ivan the Terrible (1533-1684) stands at the begmmng of 
modem Russian history, and is a most characteristic figure 
He was barbarously cruel, and after the destruc- ivan the 
tion of the great city of Novgorod seemed to Ternble. 
dehght m the spectacle of torture inflicted upon men, women, 
and children But he fay oured jbhe._middle. and lower classes, 
opened his coim-^to^e commerce of We stern .Europe, and 
sh owed s o me m terest m.le armn g. It was upon the nobles 
that his blows fell with merci less severity , and aXeverj point 
he wag_the_ precurso r of Pet^ the Great With him the 
Russian monarchy appeared as the "rough protector of the 
commons and the bitter enemy of the aristocracy 

Troubles of many kmds fell 01 ^ Russia after Ivan’s death, 
famme and plag ue a nd foreign a nd ci^ w^ The family .of 
Ivan soon died out, and m 1613l^Iiohael Romanof, pefef the 
a~boy 'of s ixteen, was c hosen , 'i'nd"neafly all the Great 
nders of Russia^c ethatdateJiave begn descended f rom _]bm. 
We may pass ovei the next seventy-five years, though they are 
full of interestmg mcidents, domestic and foreign ^e great 
epoch-i n the history of Russia came wh e n m 1689 P etiTth e 
Great mounte d the throne , .which he occupied unt il 1725 TTis. 
1 e( 7 ^?we~islndeed a contm uation of.thatjof Jus.predeces ^rs an d 
of Ivan the T errib le^ But_it.g ave defimte v ictory to forces 
w^EiolfKitKefSoTiad had to stmggle for existenc e The lustory 
of modern Russia seems logically to develop from the events 
of his reign 

His childhoqd_Jhad_been passed an ud scenes of terror 
He liad.s.een lusjmole murdered an d his m othe r’s chief m mister 
cut to pieces as he clu ng to hgr grasp, and he^^^^ 
kn ew th at. the_aristoorac3!iwas J;he,chief _ cause .of trasts in” 
these outr ages. Hist^ presents us with no Peter the 
strange r char actei than his’"'" ^as^pable of 
worse t han ^stial cri^^Tand show ed himself a toue successor 
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to death by him^eds and permitted ^the cruel murder 
oT ffis”6wii son But this ferocious tyrant was passionately 
interested in sci ence ^^in^mdustry, and anmous, above all 
thmgs, to jntroduce the civilization of Europe into his own 
semi-barbarous land” There is a pait of his career which recalls 
the worst side of Attila the Hun , but there is a part too which 
suggests resemblance to Loms XIV and to Colbert 

Let us see first what he did for the inner hfe and orgamza- 
tion of the State , and then turn to his struggles with foreign 
powers The two may be treated separately, though they are 
throughout dependent on one another 

His aims are clearly written m his hfe He wished to 
e^lt the authority of the monarchy above all rivals, to 
Domestic introduce European ways of life and thought, 
policy and to promote the wealth of Bussia by commerce 
and industry The nobles were reduced to, obedience , and 
education wd service m the army were a surer road to the 
royal favour than high birth .^istocratic privileges and 
financial corruption found m hun a determmed censor But 
he found also m the Streltsi a dangerous enemy to his schemes 
These soldiers formed the old bodyguard of the Emg of Russia, 
and may be compared with the Jamssanes of Turkey or the 
Prsetorian Guards of the early Roman emperors They were 
indolent, mcapable, and excessively privileged, and resisted 
the efforts of Peter to introduce ne^v methods They rebelled 
and were defeated, but Peter was not satisfied with victory 
The horrible death of a thousand of them bore witness to 
Peter’s supreme authority ivithm the army 

Throughout his hfe he laboured to Europeamze Russia, 
but he encountered a dogged resistance from the habits and 
The Euro- traditions of the people supported by the Church 
peamzation He_declared -that the Russian nobles should.no 
of Russia longer .wear the vast untmnmed beaids which had 
bec(^e a symbol of old Russian ways, and though the patriarch 
had excommumcated aU those. who obeyed, thejoyal edict 
was executed, and Peter clipped the beards of some of the 
"boyars with his own hands A tax was later imposed on all 
who contmued to wear beaids of the old type Petei also 
encouraged the wearmg of Euiopean clothes, introduced 
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Buropeaii_(iancing, and fought against the oriental seclusion 
in which Russian women were kept Russians had hitherto 
Begun the year on Septemher 1, “the anmVersary of the 
dreaSon,” but Peter adopted the Western practice of begmmng 
the year on January 1 He eagerly promoted the teachmg of 
science and mathematics, and reformed the whole machmery of 
administration, takmg on this pomt the advice of the German 
philosopher, Leibmtz From early youth he had been attracted 
by ships and the sea-farmg life, and later experience Rygsia 
^onfirm-d him m h is yiew jbhat_ access to the sea as a sea- 
was a ma tter (rfjbje or jieath.for^ Russia It was 
largely tha t he might„know^howJ:o organize a^ fleet that he. set 
out on his famous travels w^hioh took him to Holland, England, 
and France He worked as a ship’s carpenter m Holland, and 
laboure d hard to understand _the naval system of England 
dunng hIsjDes ijdence at D eptford Qn his return he built a 
considerable navy, and saihng with it down the river Don, 
apj^'axed before^Azov aM_taok..that strong Turkish fortress 
With such views and such ambitions it was impossible for 
Peter to accept as permanent the actual frontiers of Russia 
T]^ open sea was always m his thoughts, _and Jie Russia 
vras a hiit out from the sea entirely In the south without 
the Turkish power controlled the shores of the 
Hack Sea m the north access to^ the Baltic was barred by 
Poland, and, abpj^e all, by Sweden ^^^ere were good harbours 
withSTa short distance of the Russian frdnfieis,“hut tfiey^ were 
in^ces'sible.to Ru ssian sailors Only at Archangel did Russian 
territory touch ^the sea, and the Arctic Oc^h afforded no 
^Kamiel for the espansjon of Russian trade 

To see how Russia reached the Baltic we must turn again 
to the history of Sweden We must pass over the romantic 
reign of Christma, daughter and successor to Charles 
Gustavus Adolphus We must pass over the XII. 
reigns of Charles X and Charles XI , though Charles X ex- 
pelled the Danes from the southern provmces of Sweden, 
and Charles made of the hmited and constitutional 
monarchy of Sweden an absolirtism m which the kmg \yas 
“ a sovereign lord, responsAle_ to God alone for his actions ” 
But m 1691 Charles XII succeeded to the throne at the age 
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of fifteen, and before his death, m 1718, the balance of power 
among the Baltic states had profoundly altered The y oung 
Inng _grp.w up filanng,,ambilaous,,capable_j .a s^great a soldier as 
GustOTis Adolp^hus,_a very thunderbolt^otwar, .but without the 
samty and statesmanship which belonged, to .Gustavus But 
in the Northern War, which threw northern and eastern 
Europe into ^confu sion, jjvibte Western Europe was occupied 
by the War of Spamsh Succession^ Charles XII was actmg 
on the defensive T^e_positaon of_the Swedisli temtones 
provoked the jealousy or the greed of Denmark, Poland, and 
Russia , a nd the youth of the lung and the poverty and 
Attack on scanty population of Sweden made the conquest 
Sweden and partition of the Swedish lands seem, an easy 
task So the three powers united for an attack on Sweden 
m 1699 

But they were soon aroused from their dream of easy 
victory by the exploits of their young antagomst He tu rne_d 
Battle of firBt_on Denmark A great victory brought him 
Nanra. to the_ walls of Copenhagen, and in the .peace 

that followed he forced Dei^ark te abandon her alhes and 
pay a war mdem mty He tl im turned agmnst Russia, and 
at "Narva (m Ingria, close to the gulf of Finland) he. destroyed, 
with" an army of 8000 rnen, a Russian fo rce five timeshs large 
His next blows fdl on Poland, whpse.Kmg Augustus had been 
the &st to suggest t% idea, of the partition of Swedish tern- 
tories^ A campaign of fabulous victory followed The Poles 
were courageous but most undlsciplmed, and for military or 
any_ other purposes without orgamzation Nor were the 
people eager to fight Jor their king So the Swedish 
Overthrow force struck with irresistible might numbers had 
of Poland no..jffeot in checking the advance of Charles 
Augustus was not only Emg of Poland, but also Elector of 
Saxony, but Saxon arimes proved as frail as the Pohsh 
Warsaw was taken, and the war might have ended if Charles 
had not insisted on the deposition of Augustus and the electi on 
of his own nominee, Stamslas Leczmski, m his place But 
even this had to be conceded m the end After Saxony had 
been ove rrun the Kmg of Poland signed a peace and consented 
to abdicate (1704) It was Russia’s turn now The^ Czar, 
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Peter, had. qyemm _tlie_Baltac_proyinces„of -Sweden while 
Charles was in Saxony , but he was nnable j;o hold them, and 
Charles determined to mMch on3Ioscow, and hoped„tq. .end 
the war by it^capture ' "But the task proved beyond his powers 
The resista nce, of the Russians grew fiercer as their own country 
TTOs mvaded He abandoned the idea of seizmg Moscow, 
and' marcTied''south to ]om hands.with Maze ppa, the leader_of 
a revo lted band of Coisacks He stiU could gam victories, 
often agamst”over5vliilming odds Butjthe Russian jvmter 
fell upon him, and n ot o nly carned^ofE many of hisj nen, but 
broke the spmt of the remdmder At Pidtowa, Battle of 
a fort ress lying near the souther n front ier.of JRussia. Pultowa. 
the Swedes attacked~Hie Russians, who wer e in vast numb ers 
and strongly ent^b£ed~( 1709) The Swe^ sh force jtyasjde- 
fea^lnd'^ven to surrender The^mg escaped mto Turkey 
He emerged latei tb engage m fresh intngues and fight more 
baEBes before he ^ed m an obscure conflict m Norway (1718) 

“ Sweden’s power as "a conquermg mihtary state was broken 
and^not destmed tjCL.revive - Her_power of, resistance had 
^en_strained_tp _the_.breal^g pqmt “ Every p^^ition 
artisan, and one out of every two peasants had of Swedish 
been taken for soldiers ” A series of treaties was terntones 
arranged after the death of Charles XII. “ Western 
igomerania went to Prussia, which Jienceforth became the most 
powerful Baltic, state and the chief nval of Russia Yet t o 
Ruffiia came the most important of all gains she^ook from 
Sweden ^~the pro vi nces lyii% round th e_gul f of_PmIand 
There~ Peter founded J;he city of St Petersbur g to be the chief 
suppoit for the co mmer ce and the ha^ of'Ru^ia,~‘_an d~£er 
chief co nnect ion \nth the^’west' of Emope In 1721 he was 
acclaimed as “ Father oTthe Fatherland, Peter the Great, and 
Emperor of all the Russias ” Russia sEill bears, even after the 
storm'of revolution, cleai traces of his influence 

Russia w a s now a desp otically governed and firmly adminis- 
tered stete a nd P eter gave to his succ^sbrs a tradition of 
ag^essive statesmanship The surroimdmg statW «phe 
weijB either weak hke Sweden ,' or decadent hke Expansion 
Turkey , or anarchical hke Poland , or Russia 

and vague hke the peoples of Central Asia The amazmg 
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temtonal expansion of Russia urlncli now began is no miraculous 
phenomenon she has made no important conquests from 
Western European powers or from well-governed states of any 
Ifintl We have not space to follow the story of the followmg 
reigns The most remarkable of Peter’s successors was Cath en ne 
II the j&CTman wife of Peter HI , who , m 1 .762, gamed the 
throne by the d^osition and mmde^f her husband German 
though shewas, she reproduced the characteristic features _of 
the Russian Monarchy In vice and violence she fell no whit 
behmd the worst of them she was mtensely interested m the 
movement of thought m France and Western Europe, and 
corresponded with Diderot and Voltaire , but all the tune she 
ruled her dommions without aDowmg rivalry or partnership, 
and grasped at temtory on every side It was while she 
reigned that the French Revolution broke out, and we shall 
trace m another chapter her relations to that movement and 
the gams she made during its early stages 


The best sources for tlus chapter are Nisbet Bain’s Scandinavia 
and Slavonic Europe , Morhll’s Poland , Rappoport’s Rusiia , Wasi- 
lewskx’s Peter the (^eat , Rambaud, Hiatoire de la Russie 


CHAPTER XII 

Prussia and Austna in the Eighteenth Century 

If we look at the map of Europe m 1914 Prussia stretches 
right across the north of Germany from the Russian frontier 
to the boundaries of Holland, Belgium, and France 
The mouths of the chief rivers and the chief harbours o™Pru^a^ 
are m her hands she has acquired the lower half modem 
of the Danish Penmsula such independent states 
as still remain m IToith Germany are of little importance 
It was Prussia which had given unity to Germany, and which 
contioUed the foreign policy of the land English opinion 
often identified Prussia with Geimany, and though this is an 
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error it is a pardonable one, for Germany, as a state, only exists 
through the efforts and lustory of Prussia 

The lustory which has brought about tlus condition of 
things IS a strange one Modem Prussia is, at first sight, an 
artificial state , it consists of many distmct parts, 
once widely separated and often antagonistic, and 
only brought together mto one whole by the 
accident of marriage and inheritance, or by the 
force of diplomacy and war Yet if we look 
deeper mto the history of Prussia the impression of accident 
and artificiality disappears The_risjB of Prussia has been the 
n^,birtii of Germany , and Prussia has attamed the position 
she occupies, because she has been the most truly German 
of the great states of Germany, and has best represented the 
aspirations of "the wTiole people 

T^re are three_ mam elements m the groivth of Prussia, 
thd_E|l^oiate~ of Brandenburg 'wluch_ is, the real origin and 
”heart”of JEe'state'.ythe'lands of Prussia origmally 
so called," which form the cluef of the many additions 
tor'the“l£inds' of the* Elector of Brandenburg, and 
hsLVe given their name to the whole state , and the. 
Hbuse'ofHohenzollem, whose marriages, diplomacy, 
conquests, ,and,good fortune have brought the whole mto one 
solid stat e 

We have already seen somethmg of the rise of Brandenburg 
It wag, to begm with, a vmrl,, or frontier outpost agamst the 
The early Slavomc and other non-German races which 
history of dwelt beyond the Elbe The mark had flourished 
Branden- and e xpanded, under the first or “ Ascaman ” 
House7 but when this died out, m 1319, there 
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followed a century of confusion m the mark, with frequent 
changes of. masters and of dimmution of territory, until m 
141^ the. Emperor Sigismund conferred the mark and the 
El^toral digmty, which wmt along with it, upon Fredenok of 
HoliehzoUem, Burgrave of Numberg, a close ally of the 
lemperbf mall the troublous period of the Council of Constance 
There lay before him the difficult task of restormg order m 
] the mark and regammg ahenated lands There was always a 
•tendency m Germany for the great states to be broken up, m 
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spite of the Provisions of the Golden Bull, which said that the 1 
Electorates were to descend m the male hne without diimnu- 
tion or division But m 1473 the perpetual umon of Branden- ’ 
burg was agam guaranteed by the Di^posiUo AcJnllea (or 
family arrangement of the Elector Albert Achilles) It was 
laid down that other possessions of the house might be divided 
to a hrmted extent, but the whole of Brandenburg must go to 
the eldest son 

Thus the HohenzoUerns had come to Brandenburg Piussia 
as yet had no connection with them There, m those non- 
German lands, the Teutomc Knights had been preachmg and 
conquermg, and they had no other coimection with Branden- 
burg, except neighbourhood and Christiamty But as we have 
seen, thmgs had been gomg badly with the Knights They ^ 
had been defeated by the Poles m the great battle of Tannen- > 
berg A part of -their -temtory (West Prussia) had been 
aimexed by Poland , over the rest -they had to recogmze the 
feudal supenonty of the Kmg ol Poland'’ '’Their position had 
become" pr^arious, and they needed a foreign 
protector So m 1511 they chose as their chief Hohen- 
(or Grand Master) Albert of Hohenzollern, a near 
relative of the family that ruled m Brandenburg Grand 1 
When the Reformation came, Albert saw that if he Master, 
declared himself a Protestant the territories of the 
Knights would become a secular state imder his rule, which he 
might hand do-wn to his "descendants The step was taken, 
and thus a branch of the Hohenzollern house ruled m Prussia 
In 1611 the family of Albert became extmct, and 
Prussia thus became part of the dommions of 
Joachim Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg But burg and 
Prussia was stiU a feudal dependency of Poland and 
Polish temtory mtervened between Prussia and 
Brandenburg Just about the same -time another mheritance 
(and one nearly as important) fell to the Hohenzollerns of 
Brandenburg as the result of mamage and mheritance When 
in 1609 the Duke of Juhch, deves and Berg died, there was 
fierce dispute as to the inheritance One of the claimants 
was the Elector of Brandenburg, who had mamed the mece 
of the duke The contest ended m the occupation of the larger 
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part of the duchy by Brandenburg The lands were valuable 
in themselves, and they became the nucleus round which 
were gathered m course of time other possessions 
Thus the Electors of Brandenburg governed, by 
difEerent titles, three chief blocks of temtories, 
widely separated from one another These were 
(1) the possessions on the Bhme, (2) the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, (3) the Duchy of Prussia A mighty and 
coherent state, destmed to carry the principles of unification 
and orgamzation farther than elsewhere m Europe, seemed 
little likely to grow out of these elements 

Brandenburg played a poor part durmg the Thirty Years’ 
War TheT Elector, George Wi^am, was Calymist, while his 

peopl e were Lutheran Bte”tried to remam""neutral, 
bui^m^e lus lands were overrun by both parties, and 
no part of Germany sufiered more gnevously m 
that terrible period In 1640 he was succeeded by 
Frederick Wilham, the Great Elector as he is called, 
iftid one of tli^real fbunders^ftEe greatness of modern Prussia 
He was a type which has been frequently seen on the Prussian 
The Great throne , strong, mflexible, and even despotic in 
Elector character , unattractive and ummagmative , but 
devoted to the mteiests of the state and sparing neither of 
I himself nor others m its service Brandenburg made important 
igams ajb the Peace of Westphaha Magdeburg became hers 
'and*~Eastem Pomerama,” the' last of great value, because it 
(^enedhp ready access to the sea But it was after the peace 
that the elector’s most fruitful actm^' began The chief 
characteristic of all his work is umfication , but he also con- 
tributed to the advance of the commercial piosperity of 
Prussia, and raised her armies from the disrepute into which 
they had fallen during the Thirty Years’ War 
, The road to the umty of the state lay through the destruc- 
tion of representative mstitutions m every part of the state 
Destnic- There were flourishing " Estates ” m Brandenburg, 
tion of ]^nSMa. aiid C leves^ but m each place they were 
suppressed They struggled against their fate and 
found capable and devoted leaders, but m vam 
The will of the head of the state was henceforth to be the one 
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Boiace of authority, and the administration was to be con- 
ducted through his council Wide differences in mstitutions 
were still left, but the first important step towards unification 
had been taken, and it is noteworthy that it lay through the 
destruction of free mstitutions 

' The Gr^t Elector was concerned m many wars, and often 
chan ged sides^, _.but the most frmtful of glory and gam were 
'tEoie wliich wefe^ought against Poland ^Military 
, alliance w ithjihe,. Swedish kmg he gamed a great successor 
‘victory at ^yarsaw, but the chief result was that 
|in T657 he mduced the Pohsh kmg to abandon his ^ 

^feudal overlordship over Prussia, and to recogmze him as 
I kmg there, cum summa atque ahsohita potestate In 1675 came 
‘ lus greatest feat of arms He- was fighting against the Swedes, 
. who were m alhance with the King of France , they mvaded 
' Brandenburg, but were decisively beaten by Frederick Willia m 
at iFehrbellm it was for this victory that he received the title 
; of the Great Elector 

I He built canals, and he attempted to fostei the mdustnes 
iof the state by means of a protective tariff The chief measure, 
•however, which he took for the promotion of Promotion 
'mdustry was in 1685, when he granted to the of industry 
'French Huguenots, who had been expelled by the short-sighted 
^despotism of Loms XIV , a refuge m Berhn It is to there 
.settlement that Berhn owes the begmnmg of her greatness 
The immigrants were allowed wide privileges, and m agnculture 
‘ as well as m mdustry, contributed to the wealth of the country 
Frederick Wilham was succeeded in 1688 by his son, 
Fredenck III , a man m every way unlike liims elf, absurdly 
fond of the pomps and ceremomes of his position, Kmg Fred- 
and without much practical mstmet for the adminis- enck I of 
tration of the state Yet his reign is noteworthy, 
because Frederick III , the Elector of Brandenburg, became 
Frederick I , Kmg of Prussia Three of the German pimces had 
already got royal titles , the Elector of Hanover was Kmg of 
England, the Elector of Saxony was Kmg of Poland, the Duke of 
Holstein was Kmg of Denmark The Elector of Brandenbuig 
might natmally claim the same title The negotiations which 
led to the War of the Spanish Succession made the alliance of 
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^ Brandenburg valuable to the Emperor, first as a means of resist- 
jmg the partition treaty projected by the Kings of France and 
I England, then as a weapon against the efilorts of Louis XIV to 
(gain for his grandson, Fhihp, aU the dominions of Spam So 
vthe sanction of the Emperor, Leopold I , was obtamed, with the 
proviso that the title must not be taken from any part of the 
territory of the empire Prussia was outside of the empire, and 
(thus, somewhat to the confusion of the student of history, the 
heading German power took its title from lands which had not 
jorigmally been German at all The new step was not merely 
We of etiquette and precedence the royal title gave further 
strength to the government in its efiorts to cstabbsh absolutism 
We shall not follow the history of Prussia durmg the War 
of the Spamsh Succession, and the contemporary Northern 
War, 'tvhich saw the triumph and the catastrophe of Charles 
XII of Sweden But the soldiers of Prussia at Blenheim and 
elsewhere more than mamtamed the reputation they had won 
at Warsaw and Fehrbellin 

In 1713 Fredenck Wilham I succeeded to the throne of his 
father ^ No European throne had ever a stranger occupant 
Frederick He m herited many of the guahties of the Great 
William I Elector, but in liim they were exaggerated, 
1 l^tehzed, and touched almost with madness He-despised 
1 1^ f athe r’s fond ness for jpomp and ceremony, especially on 
igrqun^ of .economy, and on his accession he at once dismissed 
I many of the ministers of royal luxuiy whom his father had 
appomted He turned then wit h undivided zeal to the 
vigorous, economic,_and, on the whqk, the efficient a dministra- 
tion of all parts of his domimons There vas t o be no room for 
l][berty '‘br representative_^govemment m Prussia, no inter- 
ference, andjbaidlyjany, criticism of the royal, actions .would 
His be„allowed , “ AVe remam King and Master,” he 

absolutism -wrote “ and we do what we like ” The state was 
toJbe..n.dministered.-by_jroyaL officials, ..poorly .paid, .strictly 
watched, and, m.case of any offence, seveiely pumshed The 
Jang showed some mterest m education, a pomt on which few 
IPrussian luleis have been mdiffeient, and he took a keen 
jmterest m theological disputes But he was m everjdihing 
jPrujisian m the narrowest sense of the word Ancient history 
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and the history of other conntnes could teach nothing of value, 
he said it was the history of Brandenburg alone that was 
important And in Brandenburg or Piussia two , things 
attracted aU h£^ ^teution — th^ payment of the His 
ta:^s and the organization of the_army His lands economy 
vreie poor m comparison with those of the older European 
states and he was bent on makmg th em produ ce all that they 
could and,m e::^acting'1Eom^ theproduce the largest possible 
share for the service of the state His fiercest rage was 
feser^dloFcorruption in the finances * 

' He mamtamed peace durmg the whole of his reign (with 
ummportant mterruptions), but he bu ilt the Prussian 
army Jlo xhat s eemed a_monstrous size, and, mam- 
tamed it m the-highest efficiency On his accession growth of 
in 1713 there was an army of 38,000. men m 1739 ^h® Prns- 
it_jiumbered .,more than 83,000 Prance had 
160,000 soldiers Austna barely 100,000 And the Prussian 
army was even more remarkable for efficiency thp.Ti for size 
Doubtless the kmg would have shown no great talents as a 
general if there had been a call for them but he was an ideal 
*driE_ sergeant, and his force was weaponed, clothed, and' 
disciplmed to perfection The touch of grotesqueness, which 
IS never absent from anything that he did, was seen m his 
Tcgiment of giant grenadieis, whom he loved as a dog-fancier 
loves his pets, and for whom he ransacked his own and 
the lands of his neighbours 

His„domestic hfe ivas^of European importance, because his 
BDn_wa^Predmck th e Great Between father and .son.there 
were bitter "quarrels from an earty. date The Father and 
fathe r_was tyranmcal, unpohshed, and, ilhterate, son 
and m his manners mcredibly coarse His son seemed to cross 
Ins father’s will at every point he was cosmopohtan m his 
mterests and tastes, rather P'rench than German, apparently 
unmteiested m Prassia, an amateur of the aits, and a 
feceptac in matters of rehgion T he vou ng IVedenck displayed 
a WrtyJListo^te for the dnnki]^, gluttony, and smokmg that 
were so dear to his father Life at court became mtolerable to 
him, and he attempted flight He was caught, brought back, 
and condemned to death His hfe was m the end spared, but 
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llus friend was executed, and brutal punishments fell on other 
men, m some mstanccs without trial, in all without justice 
Youth of young prince bowed to necessity, professed 

Frederick mth a bitter heart tlie religious opimons that his 
the Great dictated to lum , flung himself with genumc 

enthusiasm into the tedious work of administration, and took, 
at his fathei’s bidding, a wife whom he neither loved nor hked 
His mtellect and will were too strong to break , but when he 
moimted the throne in 1740 lus early idealism and humanity 
had quite gone , he w’as cymeal and bitter, and believed in 
notlung but force 

Tlic date of the accession of Frederick II is that also of 
the death of tlic Emperor, Charles , whereby a new’ chapter 
Death of opened m the historj’ of the House of Austria, 

Charles m whicli Frederick was destmed to play a great 
» part The Austrian House had seen its projects 

^ defeated m the Thirty Years’ War, but since then 


It had gamed much in territory and apparent power , but all 
its gams were in non-German lands, and the future was to show 
that it was thereby losmg all chance of bcconung the real 


Austnan 
victones 
over the 
Turks 


head of Germany The Homan Cathobc reaction 
had triumphed through all its tcmtoncs , educa- 
tion was at a very low ebb , science, literature, and 
art made no progress on Austrian soil But the 


arms of Austria were, on the whole, victonous in the War of 


Spamsh Succession, and against the Turlush enemy on the 
south-east she gamed a long senes of victories The Turkish 
power at sea had been decisively checked in the Battle of 
Lepanto (1571), but its prestige on land w'as nearly un- 
dinunished The year 1683 seemed likely to mark a great 
increase of its power, but turned out to mark the begmmng of 
its dechne The Turkish army reached Vienna and laid siege 
Vienna. Emperor, Leopold I , fled, and the fall 

of the city seemed certain It was saved by the 
march of John Sobicsla, Ejngof Poland, and the Turlash retreat 
was turned into a rout In 1687 the Turks were decisively 


Mohaez 


beaten on the field of Mohac/, where they had gained 
the great victorj’ in 1526 whereby they had won 


Hungaiy Their power and territory sank henceforward with 
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cYery decade In 1699 the Sultan made a peace by which he 
evacuated all Hungary hitherto, though the head of the 
Hapsburgs had called ^mself King of Hungary, it was only a 
strip to the west and north over which he actually ruled 
At the same period the royal power made headway both in 
Hungary and Bohemia agamst the power of the feudal aristo- 
cracy and the sentiment of national mdependence The croivn 
of Hungary had hitherto been m theory elective, but in 1687 
the hereditary right of the Austrian House to the tlirone was 
recognized There was resistance still, but the free elements 
of the Himgarian constitution were undermmed 

(paries VI succeeded to the Imperial throne m 1711 He^ 
had n o .son _ The chief arm of his life was to secme the ride 
oye r all H^sburg temtones for his daughter, Qij^rfes 
hlaria Theresa , ^d" the^^ Impeaal title for ^ her vi and 
husband. _ JVancis of nL orrame H^ ^ew’^ up a 
Pragmatac Sancjaon — ^^recogmtion of the claims ^ 
of his dau ghter — ^and procured its signature by the different 
£«5bs-of Jus Nonunion, and bj nearly all the powers of Europe 
His great soldier, Prmce Eugene, warned him that an efficient 
army would be of more value than a treaty , but before he died 
he beheved that he had secured the great mheritance to lus 
daughter 

On th e de ath of Charles VI (1740) it^was sew at once how 
valueless the paper guarantee would be _ Frederick of Prussia 
mvaded Silesia, the nch provmce lymg on the upper predenck 
Oder He could work up some fair claim to part invades 
of the provmce, but he has himself confessed m Silesia 
his memoirs that the wealth of the provmce and his oum 
ambition were the causes of his action His father’s carefully 
prepared army proved itself efficient m spite of its want of 
espenence, gnd Silesia was som m the han^ of Prussia 

A great European war speedily "developed, and "the famous 
Pragmatic Sanction did not mfluence the action of a smgle 
power France joined ivith Prussia , Great Britam The War 
t hroughout the c wtuiy was to be found m opposi- of Austnan 
taon to j^ance. and she helped Slaiia Theiesa with Succession 
money Piussia and'Fiance^^eed to support the claims of 
Siiaiies, the^Eleotpr of Bawia, fo the Impeiial title ' The war 
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laste d^ until 1748, and was not confined to Europe Great 
Bntain’s interests m the war were chiefly colonial and com- 
mercial, and French and Enghsh soldiers fought m North 
‘'America and m India, m a quarrel which had its ostensible 
cause m Vienna 

The war was full of gieat battles, but no attempt will be 
made to trace the course of the campaigns Thmgs went at 
Mana fcst very hardly. With3Ia na Theresa Her taopps 
Theresa and we re bea tfin.in-Silesia. and Boh^oia was penetrated 
Hungary bj^Bayaria^and French force In.her extreimty 
she turnedjo HungMy, _w^ch had so often fought against her 
ancestors, and still claimed its old constitutional hberties 
She restored many of its privileges and promised to respect 
the md ependence of its Diet, and the Magyars (for that is the 
proper name of the Hungarians) were seized with an enthusiasm 
for the beautiful queen, who appeared before them with her 
, child upon her arm “ We will die for our kmg, Mana Theresa,” 
'they exclaimed, and their ac1aons,,] ustified their words A 
.great Hungarian army poured westward, and the wild troops 
qmckly turned the scales m Bohenua m favour of Austria 
The French army escaped with difficulty back to France The 
Enghsh helped the queen chiefly with money, but they created 
ta Aversion by takmg an army to the Netherlands and the 
'Rlime At Dettmgen they escaped from apparently certam 
disaster by a fine exploit, but m 1745 they were heavily 
defeated at Fontenoy, and the next year the armies 
^ of France completely overran the Low Countnes 
Fredenck retained Silesia m spite of all efforts to dispossess 
him So m 1748 came the Peace of Aix l^Chapelle Fredenck 
kept his conquests, but French diplomacy was not able to hold 
what French armies had won All the conquests of France 
were surrendered 

The peace was felt to be httle more than a breatlung space 
Mana Theresa hadjiqt made up her mmd to abandon Silesia, 
and the colonial questions at issue between England and 
France were by no means settled But befoie war came agam 
the affiances were strangely changed, and what is known as > 
the Diplomatic Revolution occurred 

France and the Austnan House had been at almost constant 
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enmity smce the beginning of the sixteenth century Their 
opposition had been regarded as the permanent feature in 
the European situation, and around these great 
antagomsts the other European powers had grouped Diplomatic 
themselves The hostihty between Great Bntam 
and Erance was not of such long standmg, nor 
did it attract so much of the attention of the diplomatists 
Now Erance and Austoa joined together, and Great Bntam 
thereupon passed oyer_to alhaaice with Eredenck of Prussia 
The movement emanated from Austria, and it was Maria 
Theresa’s mmister, K Aumtz who persuaded her of the necessity 
of the Erench alhance It would probably have Renewal 
been wise and feasible for Erance to have remamed of 
outside the commg struggle altogether, but the court of 
Louis XV was without wise advisers and largely under the 
mfluence of the kmg’s mistress, Madame de Pompadour 
Eran ce embr ac ed the A ustnan proposals , and war soon came, 
partly .through the tension between Austria and Prussia, and 
partly through the conflicts of -Great Britain and JB^ance -in 
India and Canada 

We shall not attempt to trace the colomal stiuggle which 
led to the defimte victory of Great Bntam m Canada and 
India In Europe the outlook wa s— exceedmgly. The new 
black for Eredenck of Prussia He had to face alliances 
the Aus tnan armies, which weie njuch improved smce the 
l ast wa r, and he wa s threatened in the west by the Erench, 
who.had gamed m the last war many tnumphs Before long, 
to these enemies were added the armies of Russia for Mans. 
Theresa, after much negotiation, succeeded m wmnmg the 
alhance of the Czarma, Elizabeth The diplomatic struggle 
had gone wholly against Eredenck , foi, against these three 
great and dangerous opponents he had no senous ally except 
Great Bntam, and her strength lay m her navy and hei wealth 

In this war, which is known as the Seven Years’ War.Prussia 
passed through expenences as terrible as those which “had 
befallen he r m the Thuty Years’ Wai Her armies, -phe Seven 
.nfter achievmg bnlhant victories at first, were Years’ 
beaten both by the Austrians and Russians Berlin 
fell mto the hands of the enemy Eredenck foi a time meditated 
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suicide Piussia scpinod likcl) to disappear amidst lum and 
defeat That in spito of all she cmeigcd from the uai ^vIthout 
loss of territory, and \Mth vastly mcrcascd influence and 
prestige, mas due to various causes 

Fredcriclc showed military qualities which place him 
among the gicatest soldiers of all time lie show eel himself •! 
Rosbach Blaster of both campaigns and battles In 17^7_ 
and he defeated the French army at Rosbach, and not 
Lcuthen but humiliated it by the case with 

which he gained the \ictorj, and the olnious supcriontj’’ of 
the Prussian troops In the same year he gained a great vic- 
tory at LcpUicn, and revolutionised bj his novel attack the 
methods of w ar The British alliance, too, proved uneypcctedly 
valuable to him Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, controlled 
the policy of Engl ind, and he decided to send over troops in 
large numbers to the Continent, thus distracting the efforts 
of the French from Canadian and Indian affaiis, and “ winning 
Pitt Canada,” as he said, “ on the plains of Germany ” 
Prime Frederick rcoogni/cd with gratitude the services 
Minister in which Pitt had rendered him The utter rottcmicss 
ngon French Jlonarch} counts for much in the 

explanation of Frederick s escape foi France no longer seemed 
to produce cither statesmen or soldiers Yet in 1761 it seemed 
that all Frederick’s military slall and all his unsurjinsscd courage 
and hopeful endurance could not save hun He had been 
The ex- heavily beaten m 1759 by the Enssiaiis, in the 
tremity of great Battle of iGuicrsdorf , Russians and Austrians 
Frederick, entered Bcrlm in 1760 , they occupied 

Prussian territory throughout 1761 The splendid troops 
with wluch Frederick had begun the war had, for the most 
part, disappeared his finances w ere cvhanslcd Perhaps, worst 
of all, m 1761, the policy of the 5 ’’oung king George III m 
England led to the resignation of Pitt, and the accession to power 
of mmistcis pledged to withdrawal from the continental w^ar 
The rmn of Prussia seemed at hand But then Fiedeiick was 
Accession saved by the death of the C/arma Ehs'abetli, a 
of Czar determined and pcisonal enemy It was much, 
Peter IIL pjjjgp taken by 

her nephew', Petei III , whose weak mmd had conceived a 
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passionate adnuiation for the Prussian King, whom he spoke 
of as the king, my master ” Russia made at once an aUiance 
with Frederick, and the whole face of the war changed Foui 
months later Peter III was oveithrown and put to death by 
his German wife, who reigned henceforth as Catherme II 
She withdrew at once from the Prussian alhance , but Frederick 
and Prussia were saved Europe was exhausted by the struggle, 
and in 1763 the Peace of Paris brought it to an predenck 
end Frederick retamecL Silesia Prussia was the “the 
iwonder of Europe FredencL’s system of govern- 
ment and of war was the admiiation of his neighbours, and 
even those who had suffered most severely at his hands be^an 
,to imitate lum 

^ The eighteenth century has been called the Age of the 
Enhghtened Despot In various countries great changes of 
a beneficent kind were carried out by the con- -pijg 
centration of all power m the hands of a well- lightened 
intentioned ruler Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Austria afford examples of this, but Prussia is the great 
example The monarchy of Frederick was the very antithesis 
of that of Louis XIV There was little pomp or ceremomal 
The long was the hardest worked servant of the State He 
took on himself heavy duties and he placed heavy duties on 
his^ subordmates and subjects The welfare of the State was 
tile one object that all jnust set before -them, and to the hmg 
tks took the place of rehgion After the Peace of Pans, 
Fkedenck never engaged agam m any serious war The State 
had almost to be built agam from the foundations, so great 
had been the ravages of war Agricultoe and commerce^ 
were supervised and stimulated by the State, and before the 

and in. the abohtion of torture and the establishment of com- 
pktejeligious toleration he showed himself throughout faithful 
to their lessons^ ^ 

He reigned until 1786, and in 1772 he gamed for Prussia ' 
a great and valuable territory For m that year came the 
first partition of Poland Poland lay helpless between the , 
three gieat powers Prussia, Russia, and Austria Her , 


end of his reign the beneficent effects„of his pohcy were apparent 
He had been m his youth a pupil of-the philosophers of France 
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people were divided into factions , her peasantry sunk into a 
degrading serfdom , lier constitution unworkable , her kmg 
First favourite of the Eiissian Czarina It seemed, 

partition in 1772, that the outbreak of a great war mj 
of Poland Eastern Europe threatened It wa s oin EredenckV 
EQiggestion that the three great powers agreed to forget their 
guarrcls and their rival claims on. the Turkish frontier, and to 
seize mstead each a shce of mircsisting Poland Maria Theresa 
shrank at first from sharing m an act ^s imjustifiable as 
Freder]"k’s seizure of Silesia , but m the end she jomed with 
the others To Russia fell the greatest extent of territory, 
and to Prussia the most valuable part, for she laid hands on 
Western Prussia, and thus her Prussian lands were made 
continuous with Brandenburg The state gamed thereby 
immensely m strength and unity 

Maria Theresa died in 1780 She_is a great figure in 
European history ,~and^-noblc.one, Thc-House of Hapsbuig 
Mana }ms not produced_any ruler who appeals so much 
Theresa to the sympathy- and admiration of posterity as 
b^-®oman— beautiful, ^religious, patriotic, determined, and 
*in. the end_not unsuccessful^ Her husband had held the 
Imperial title until his death in 1765 Then her s on Joseph II 
had succeeded in th e empire, and now, in 1780, Jie ruled over 
aU the Hapsburg knds ... 

Joseph II re garded Frede rick. of Prussia with a strange 
mixture of hate and admiration He savr m him the worst 
Joseph II enemy of his house, but also he regarded him as 
of Austria the ideal of a modern ruler No sooner was he 
safely established _m -power than he began to, inaugurate 
reform s.m mutation of the Prussian Kmg The unifica- 
tion -of -the State and the unchecked power of the Crown 
^ese . . w.ete_Jus -ideals Rebgious toleration was to remove 
one -great.- cause, of- diyismn^ the* German language was 
to be used everywhere as the official tongue , the whole 
of his domimons were to be divided mto admimstrative 
distnots, eqmtably governed without refeience to the privi- 
leges of lace or class He desired, m fact, to transform 
the multifarious possessions of the House of Hapsburg, 
vnth all their difierences of rehgion, race, language, and 
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character, into a single modem state after the fashion set | 
by Frederick m Prassia He had not calculated the difier- 
ence between the temtories of Frederick and contrast 
his own Prussia was divided, mdeed, m many between 
ways, but the inhabitants were nearly all German 
and Protestant, while Austria was a collection 
of states hostile to one another by the traditions of five 
hundred years, and m some instances stiU m the early feudal 
and mediaeval stage The chief divisions mto which his 
territones fell were the foUowmg (1) Austria proper, the 
origmal possessions of the House of Hapsburg, German and 
Cathohc for the most part (2) Hungary, includmg Transyl- 
vama, consistmg for the most part of Magyars, proud of their 
nationahty, feudal m its institutions to which it adhered 
tenaciously (3) Bohemia, and Moravia Czech and to a 
large extent Protestant, their sense of national existence 
beginning to revive (4) The Italian possessions , umted by 
religion with Austria, but quite alien m character, language, 
and aspirations (5) The Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) 
acquired by the Treaty of Utrecht, Cathohc, but alien m 
language and character, m both which respects they were 
attracted rather to France than to Austria This is not by any 
means a complete hst, but it is enough to show how difficult 
was the task which Joseph H had set before him, how hard 
it would be to reduce these different states to umty on the 
basis of common admmistration with German as the official 
language His msistence on rehgious toleration, and his 
openmg of education to laymen, which are among pajure of 
the best of his proposed reforms, were those Joseph II ’s 
which roused most hostihty His reign, full of 
noble effort, ended m gloom There were protests against 
his schemes m Bohemia and Hungary, while m Belgium 
the people rose m revolution for the mamtenance of the 
privileges of the Cathohc Church His foreign designs 
succeeded no better, and the failure of his plans hastened 
his death He bequeathed to his biother, ^opold II, 
a difficult task His aim was to concihate the many ele- 
ments m his dommions which had been exasperated by 
Joseph II , and before this task was accomplished, he had 
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to face the diplomatic difficulties atiamg out of the French 
Eevolution 


Tlio English boolcs dealing 'With this chapter are many and good 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great , Tuttle’s Pniaaia and Frederick , 
Roddaway’s Frederick the Great , Co\o’s House of Austria , Macau 
lay’s Essay on Frederick 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Decline of France and the End of the Ancient 

Regime 

We have always to be on our guard against reading a period 
of history in the hght of what we know happened afterwards 
The coming of the French Revolution is for Europe and foi 
France the great event of the end of tlie eighteenth centuiy , 
and there is a tendency, therefore, to see m all that happened 
after the death, of_ Louis XIV merely the signs-oLthe ruin 
which was .impending over the old monarchy The seeds of 
the Revolution were unquestionably being laid then, but the 
Government of France was in many respects successful, and 
no o ne .foresaw a revolution of the kind that actually occurred 
^e_efforts of Louis-XIV,-to rule-France irom his grave 
failed entoely All the arrangements that he had made m 
The Re- hisjvoll were throivn to the winds, and the Duke ' 
gency and of Orleans governed as regent for Loms XV ^h 
Reacbon ^fllthe powers that traditionally belonged to the 
office France was weary of Louis XIV ’s ideas, winch had 
ended m such great failure, and the regency saw. a period, of 
^action at almost every point It was the finances of France 
i^hich claimed the most immeffiate attention Thej;eform8J}f 
Colbert had been quite swept away by the long wars of the 
reign, and especially by the exhaustion of the War of the 
Spanish Succession France found herself face to face 'with 
an immense and constantly mcreasmg debt, winc h the 
poverty, ofjhe .people seemed un^le, to ,bear. There came 
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forward at this juncture a Scotch adventurer, John Law by 
name, who proposed to the Regent a scheme by means of which 
the debt of France was to be paid ofE and the deficit Law’s 
converted into a large annual profit Political schemes 
economy and accurate thought of any sort on financial matters 
were oidy just begmnmg, and Law was by no means a mere 
impostor, as he has been sometimes represented, though lus 
scheme ended m utter collapse Bnefly, he proposed to issue v' 
paper money to an immense extent upon the credit of the 
vast possessions of France m Northern America, which were 
imder the control of the Company of the West He did not 
think that it was necessary actually to have gold and silver 
with which to pay the notes that were issued He beheved 
that the financial life of a countiy rested on its credit, and 
the Northern Contment of Ameiica ovei most of which France 
held a claim, seemed capable of supplymg credit for any possible 
issue of notes The whole scheme was a comphcated and 
difficult one It is thought that Law might have achieved 
a laige measure of success, if gambhng — to an extent then 
qmte unexampled — ^had not begun m the shares of Failure 
the Company of the West, which controlled the of Law 
American terntones upon which Law lehed for the success of 
his scheme In the end. Law, after seemmg aibiter of the 
finances of Europe for a time, had to retire mto exile, and 
France had stfil to face the financial difficulty, and to endeavour 
to meet it by less questionable methods In 1723 the regent 
died, a nd after a short mterval Loms XV nouunally assumed 
the reins of power, but his youth prevented his actually 
controlhng the State for some time, and the cluef mimster 
of France was his old tutor, f ^.rtliu a l Fl eury. 

Cardmalji'leury„was_in nmny respects a remarkable, man, 
and-Jiardly_a ny on e m_.the .history of Eurqpe_has„exercised 
such power at so advanced an age He died, stili 
in possession of the chief authonty m France, 
while France was reckoned the leadmg country in Europe, 
at the age of nmety years He pursued a pacific pohcy, and 
looked especially to England for alliance and support* Between 
Fleury and, W alpole there was an understanding which was 
highly beneficial to the peace of Europe and the prosperity 
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of both countnes His aduunistration was a time of recovery 
and of peace, but before tbe end there came a senous though 
short wai, and we must look to that for a moment 

The lung had been married for political reasons to Maria 
Leczmska, the daug hter . of Stan isjas, the exiled King of Poland 
The War there was a vacancy agam m the Pohsh succes- 
of the Sion, and the father of the Prcnch queen was once 
n candidate, and a candidate who had the 

accession gQQ^^,jj 2 of a vast majority of the Pohsh people 

The Pohsh throne was nominally elective, and if the election 
had been freely conducted, there would horve been no doubt 
about the result, but Pohsh affairs, m the weakness and 
decrepitude of that miserable state, were commg more and 
more to be the concern of her neighbours, and the question 
of the Pohsh succession mvolvcd the cluef European powers 
in war E£ancc. Sp am, and Sardinia were prepared to sup- 
port m arms the claims of Stamslas, while Eussia and Austria 
Biip pnrfiftd -the jiVal candida te. Augustes of Saxony^ We must 
not follow any of the~mihtar^diStail8 'Prcnch" arms gamed 
an important victory m Italy, but then suddenly peace 
negotiations were opened, and the war came to an end 
Peace of By the Peace of Vienna which followed (1738) 
Vienna some important alterations were made m the 
frontiers of Europe Lpir mne- waa-now prom ised^ to France 
m tell ^vereignfy _ It was the last gam of the French monarchy 
upon the continent of Europe before the storm of the Revolu- 
tion broke Spam gamed possession of Naples and Sicdy 
France and her alhes did not succeed m securing the tlirone for 
Stanislas, and he had to be contented with the possession of 
Death of the Duchy of Lorrame This was Fleury’s last 
Plenty important exploit' *He hved for several years 
yet, but lus declming powers were not equal to the control of 
the great diplomatic movements which preceded the outbreak 
of the Wai^olAustrian^Suco ession 

The story of that war and of the Seven Years’ War which/ 
succeeded it has been told m the last chapter, and it is character- 
istic of the changed position of France m Europe, that it is 
possible to tell the story of wars, m which the destmy of France 
was deeply mvolved, from the pomt of view of Berlm and 
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Vienna rather than of Pans France lost her positiori as the 
central and c ontrolling pp\rer^qf Eur ope S’©!; only was she 
defeatedjg_Lo^!XrV had been, but she loiFal^ r^anp -Pii 
EaTdjiploinatic p restige whic h he had never done posifaon of 
Yefwe must not exaggerate the extent of the mill- in 

tary humihation of France durmg those wars In ^ 
the first war, mdeed, there was no humiliation at all The 
French troops defeated the Enghsh m the two great battles 
of Fontenoy and l^wfeldt, and they overran and conquered 
the'Netherlands, a feat which Loms XIV had often tned, but 
m which he had never succeeded The second war, the 
Seven Tears’ War, opened with some brilhant French successes , 
but then the fortune of war changed, and there came upon 
France, not merely defeat, but disgrace and rum as well 
The causes of these humihations are to be found partly m 
the fact that France was fightmg agamst two of the most 
powerful nuhtary leaders that Europe has ever known, the 
Ea rl .of C ^tham, the English Prime Munster, and Fr ederick 
the Qreat, King of Prussia , but partly also they are to be 
traced without question to the wretched charact«r 
of the kmg and of his court, and of most of his of Louis 
ministers There was a tame when Loms XV was 
thought_jfco be-possessed of nuhtary ardour- and Court 
stall bu t .that soon passed, and for the greater part of his reign 
he hyed a Me of vile private inunorahiy, not ceasmg to 
the control of the foreign afEairs of France, but showmg m his 
pohcy neither patriotism nor diplomatic skill He_di 5 tnisted 
his,mimsteis, and often mtngued.behmd their backs, and the 
cju^mflurace upon his pohcy was not that of any of the 
great servants of the Crown, but rat her that^ of the women 
who m succession. held the position of mistress at court The 
chief of these are Madame de Pompadour ^f or the Madame de 
first part of the reign, an3[ Madame du Bam for Pompa- 
the latter part The great changVm'alliancesrsome- 
times known as “ t he Diplo m^c Reydution,” which took 
place between the Austrian Swcessi^, IVar and the Seven 
Tears’ War,, wherem France* passed from the alliance of 
Prussia to the alhance of Austria, was not, mdeed, altogether 
due to Madame Pompadour or her vamty, as has sometimes 
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been alleged, but was certainly mfluenced and promoted by 
her TJlie decline o{-]?iancfl...]fl ..jnstl’y.trnccd Jn part to -the 
influen ce oL this i\onian,w]ip had some good piivntc quahties, 
but whoso influence upon public affaiis was nltogctlicr for evil 
One lesiilt of these wars — ^though not one upon whicli 
European diplomacy fi\cd its eyes with any great interest — was 
France France of India and of Canada In both 

loses India countries her policy had been for a time success- 
C^ada conducted b} men of eminent 

ability It was Dupleiy who, by slalfully engaging 
in the quarrels among the Indian princes, b} throwing the 
strength of France now on one side and now on the other, and 
by training Indian troops in European methods, increased the 
possessions of France m India, and showed also 
up c** ]jjg Engijsii iivaJs the ineans wrliercby, \nthout 
actual declaration of war, they sub'sequcntly made themselyes 
mnstci'S of the vast peninsula In Canada the French pos> 
sessions were large, and, on the whole, wcll-go\crncd The 
French had m Montcalm a soldier and statesman of the highest 
worth, and "possessing, as they did, not only tcrntorics in 
the north but also m the south of the continent, 
wheic New Orleans and the lower valley of the 
Mississippi were m their hands, it seemed not impossible 
that the future of North America luiglit he ivith them 
rather than witli the Enghsh TJic first war, so far as Indian 
and Colomal affaiis were concerned, was a drawn battle, but 
it was clear that the end had not been reached It was Indian 
and American interests winch drew England into the second 
war, and, m that, victory came swiftly ond decisively to the 
side of the island state iVlien the Peace of Pans was si gned 
inJ,763-theJ|a g of France had ceased to flyjn Canada, and it 
flew' m India only over sio^possessions and by^jpermissmn 
dfjlie dominairt English poiver 

It will be better msteod of pving any incidents m this 
well-known struggle to consider the causes which led to so 
rm i cA of disastrous a result for France Some_wcightjnust 
French bejattached „tp the, icfusd of ^ance__tp ,give to 
failure representatives , in distant' lands ,a .free hand 

m Canada especially the enterpnse, ,of ,the colonists was , 


Montcalm 
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checked by the i nte rference of the Home Government More. 
weight must be attached to_ the_faet. that while England was 
figh ting on thfiJDcSfihent -sath Jimited responsibihty, 
aTjdlco uld w ithdraw fromnt.at any. time behmd the of 

security of the surroundmg seas, France, on the the Home 
other hand, was engaged there m a war which 
demanded all her energies, and m itself over- 
fetramed her resources We have seen that the Spanish colo- 
Imal power owed its wreck largely to the contmental complica- 
/comphcations of Spam, and it is true also that it tions m 
jwas the ambitions and the contests of Fiance m 
[Europe which prevented her colomal enterprise from strikmg a 
ideep root and bearmg permanent results If we look to the con- 
tests themselves we shall find that the result was decided by 
naval supremacy There were not, mdeed, durmg Bntish 
the Seven Years’ War, any encoimters of import- naval 
ance between the navies of England and France m 
distant waters , but none the less, campaigns m both India 
and Canada were controlled by the failure of France to send 
out reinforcements or to mamtam constant mtercourse with 
her representatives Erance_was„not immediately... conscious 
that she had lost so yast a priae, but she was conscious of her 
defe ats an d h upidiations m Europe The nse of the absolute 
monarchyjn France iad^beenjdue largely to the services which 
it rendered and the victories .^which it won m 
war, and the mihtary failure of the government ^f 
of liQ uiSvXy destroyed the populanty of the monarchy 
gove rnment and^undermmed the loyally of the 
people Napoleon is reported to have said that 
the*batfle of Eossbach (the batlle m which the French were so 
hopelessly defeated by Fredenck) was th e cause of the French 
Bevolution. a nd there is much truth m the view that is imphed 
by that saymg 

The end of Louis XV ’s reign saw foreign events which 
must be bnefly noted There came upon Poland m 1772 what 
IS known as the First Partition, the seizure that is 
to say, of outlymg provinces by Prussia, Austna, 
and Eussia - France tried to mterfere, but in vam, and her 
failure marks agam the declme of her piestige Just before 
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the end of the reign, however, there came a notable acquisition 
The island of Corsica had long been in insuiTCCtion against 
the lule of Genoa The straggle was ended by the cession 
Corsica island to France The re sistance of the 

islan ders was beaten do^vn, and the government 
of Fr ance th us ^^n^ ~a"~po@on winch would b e o f the 
g reate st value^ Jo prance as a naval base m the Mediter- 
ranean 

We turn now to the domestic lustory of the reign, and we 
see there how opposition to the monarchy was rising up, and 
the forces were bemg accumulated which produced the great 
outbreak of the Eevolution a quarter of a century later Ii| 
was a sign of the weakness and the unpopularity of the govem-j 
ment that men and mstitutions who would not have dared ta 
express their opposition against the government of Louis XIV 
persisted m their attacks upon Louis XV and m several 
instances won their pomt agamst the Crown itself 

We have already noted the nse of the rehgious movement 
known as Jansemsm, and we have seen that its supporters 
had been crushed by the combmed action of the 
papacy and the Grown of France , but the Jan- 
senists still existed, and their opposition to rehgious and 
pohtical authonty was not lessened by the injustice from 
which they had suffered They found a champion m the 
Parlement of Pans, which was primarily, as we have already 
seen, a Court of Justice, but acted also generally as a guardian 
of the laws of France This power it had used m past ages 
mainly to draw away cases from the authority of the feudal. 
Supported *0 brmg them within the power of the 

by tte long’s courts , b ut it now used its functions to 
P^”ement the royal a uthon ty m matters ecclesiasticat 

For the Ja nsg nists were bemg subjected to an 
odious and imtatmg' oppression The last consolations of 
the Church were refused to any one suspected of Jansemsm 
The Parlement declared that this was an attack upon the 
laws of France, and agam and agam mterfered on behalf of 
the Jansemsts The people of Pans applauded the boldness 
with which the government was attacked, and m many 
mstances Parlement secured its aim 
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But there was httle life m Jaias emspi» and the Parle ment 
shortly turned from the defence of this body to an attack 
upon the greatest of all rehgious corporations Attack 
within the Roman Cathohc Church, the ^amts upon the 
We have now seen how the Jesuits had been the 
chief agency of Rome m turning back the tide of Protestant 
success Smce the end of the era of the rehgious wars and 
the Peace of Westphaha, they had turned to other enter- 
■prises, and had been smgularly successful m their conduct of 

( foreign missions In France they were impopular because they 
had identified themselves closely with the royal authority, 
and were beheved to have inspired some of its worst acts of 
rehgious oppression Their position seemed strong and 
unchallenged, when a storm arose from an unexpected quarter 
The manager of a Jesuit mission m the West Indies had 
become msolvent owmg to the depredations of Enghsh vessels 
durmg the war His creditors claimed that the whole society 
was answerable for his debts, and' the matter was brought 
before the Parlement Parlement had long regarded the 
Jesmts with hostihty, and eagerly seized upon this opportumty 
to mquire mto the whole orgamzation of the Jesmt order 
In vam the kmg tned to take the matter out of the hands of 
the Parlement and brmg it before a tribunal of his own choosmg 
The Parlement went on m spite of all, and soon declared 
that the Jesuit order, as then constituted, was madmissible 


m France, because its members s wore an a bsolute all ftjgaTinft 
t o the ir graeral, who might be a foreigner, and had raiely, if 
evCT»J 3 gen^JFrenohman The mtemational character of the 
Jesmt order had been one of the chief sources of its powei m 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, and it was now the 
cause or the excuse of the attack that was made upon it 
Proposals were made for a comproimse Jt was.^uggested 
that the Jesmts of France should choose for themselves a 
Shi^-Sho .should, always^^ a Frenchman, but the idea of 
conce«5sion or concihatioiT' was rejected “ They 
must be as they are,” was the answer, “ or they sion^of tile 
must cease to be,” and Louis XV , though he Jesuit order 
would have liked to save them, yielded to the ^ 
pressure that was put upon him, and m 1764 the order was 
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declared suppressed m IVance The attack upon the order 
m France was by no means an isolated incident In all 
Cathohc countries about this time, and especially in Portugal 
and in Spam, the Jesuits were the subject of mquiry and 
[attack The general movement agamst them was part of the 
intellectual current of the time which we shall shortly examme, 
and it was distmguished by nothmg more clearly than by 
its opposition to the authority and coercive power of the 
Homan Cathohc Church After the Jesmts had been expelled 
Aboh- Portugal and Spam, and from several of the 

tion of Itahan states as well as from Fiance, great pressure 
-vvas put upon the papacy to recognize the suppres- 
sion and to abolish the whole order At last, m 
1773, Pope ^lenient JSIV was constr amed to yield ^ “It is 
my own nght hand,” he is reported to have said, “ that I am 
' cutting off, but it has sinned ” The Jesmt older was, therefore, 
abohshed, but the abohtion did not last very long The 
order was too valuable a weapon of the Church to be thus 
sacrificed, and it was soon restored and became again, what 
it has continued to be, the chief agency and mfluence witlim 
the Cathohc Church 

Parlement thus gained a notable victory, and soon it 
was quarreUmg with the king once more, this time on 
Parle- question of the vanous edicts of taxation 

meat and which were sent down to it for registration 
taxation dmmg the last years of the reign The opposition 
of the Parlement had become a constant annoyance, and was 
probably a real check to good government as well as bad 
The kmg’s anger was stimulated by his mistress, Du Bam 
She compared the action of the French Parlement to that of 
the English Parhament m the seventeenth century; she 
pointed to a pratrait of the Enghsh Charles I , and said to the 
king, “Your Parlement also will cut off your head” The 
king in the end determmed to have recourse to vigorous 
Suppres- measuies The members of the Parlement were 
Sion of anested and exiled , their courts were declared 
Parlement. abolished, and their place as 

the highest court of justice m France was taken by new 
roj'al courts, which would never ha\e the old powers of 
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interference in public affairs which had been possessed by 
the Parlement (177l)\ 

iiied-in 17>74. Few longs, if any, have ruled in 

! Europe with such evil consequences to the State that was 
committed to them He was not by nature 
s cruel, nor did he desire to strike a blow at the influence 
{prosperity 01 progress of France, but he was 
fcenteed m himself and in his own pleasures He 
«Vas mastered by idleness and self-mdulgence , he made no 
/effort to see beyond the immediate future He had some 
I suspicion that the present system would not last long , it was 
' enough for him that it would last his life time “ After me, 
the deluge,” he is reported to have said , and the deluge was 
not long m commg after his death 

Here, before we proceed with the narrative of events 
m France, it wiU be well to survey the condition of the country 
upon the eve of this deluge of which Louis XV character- 
spoke A great number of books have been jstics of 
written about what is known as the ancient Ancient 

but we must confine our survey to a few pages ^ 

What we find m France is by no means a sohtary or unexampled 
condition of thmgs In most countries of Western Europe 
there was somethmg like it, and there were several countries 
m which the same general abuses were found with greater 
intensity and oppressiveness The peasant of Poland or of 
Spam, or of some states of South Germany, if he had been 
transported to France, would have found there social con- 
ditions better than his own, and hberty far greater than he 
was accustomed to It is not the i ntensi ty of the suffermg 
of the French people which by itself produced the Revolution, 
but other causes which we shall have shortly to considei 
The Government of France was an absolutism It was 
reckoned the most absolute government to be found m Europe, 
■with the exception of Turkey It owed its strength 
to the fact that it had at one time represented ' 

the people and served the needs of France better the French 
than the aristocracy or any elected assembly 
could do Its absolutism remamed, but its social 
and national service had almost ceased The people no longer 

2 u 
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regarded it as the champion, of their cause , it was closely 
linked with the aristocracy which was historically its greatest 
enemy It had tnumphed over the feudal nobihty , 
Itsoppo- destroyed or it had controlled all the 

nentsover- representative mstitutions which Ikance had at 
thrown possessed The States-General had 

ceased to exist , the provmcial estates were destroyed either 
m name or m fact , mumcipal mstitutions had been brought 
under the control of the central government , Protestantism 
and Jansemsm had been coerced, the Cathohc Church, by 
the Concordat of 1516, had been turned mto the instrument of 
royal policy An absolute government is not only the most 
efficient for certam purposes when strong, but it is also the 
most imstable when it is weak, and the Prench monarchy had 
Its msta- come mto this condition of weakness There were 
bihiy signs of the commg change m the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XIV , but the development had gone on 
rapidly durmg the reign of Loms XV His government had 
shown neither patriotism, nor a careful choice of instruments , 
neither efficiency, nor success The State was thus dommated 
by a smgle mstitution, and that institution was corrupt and 
tottermg 

While the pohtical condition of Prance was, before all 
things, unstable, her social condition was antiquated, irrational, 
•pjjg and oppressive The social condition of Prance 
iiunsof before the Bevolutaon is sometimes described as 
feudalism feudalism , but this is a mistake Peudahsm, m 
the strict sense of the word, such as has been descnbed in a 
previous chapter, had been destroyed, perhaps, more com- 
pletely m Prance than elsewhere m Europe the nobles 
possessed less pohtical power m Prance than m England or 
m Germany But the land was stiU burdened by the rums 
of the feudal system, by mstitutions, customs, and nghts 
which had once been capable of defence when the nobles of 
Prance were the real government, but ivhich had become now 
merely oppressive smce the tnumph of the monarchy and the 
withdrawal of the nobles from their estates to reside m 
Versailles or Pans 

The chief rehcs of feudalism were the judicial nghts and 
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the finannia.] pavileges of the nobles They still possessed 
exercised certain judicial rights over the residents on 
their estates , and they were a privileged class The 
in the matter of taxation They were not the pnvileged 
only privileged class the clergy shared the title 
with them, and a large number of nch men, who neither 
belonged to the nobihty nor the clergy, purchased the same 
finann ia l pnvileges The privileged classes were not, mdeed, 
entirely exempt fiom aU direct taxation as they had once 
been Efiorts had been made ever smce the Age of Loms XIV 
ijo place some part of the burdens of the State upon their 
shoulders , they paid their share of excise and customs ; there 
were certam property taxes from which they did not entirely 
escape , but they were wholly free from the taille, and bore 
a far smaller share of the taxation than any correspondmg 
class m any state of modem Europe What they escaped from 
fell mainly upon the peasantry, and it is to the peasantry that 
we must now turn 

Serfdom had almost entirely disappeared from the soil of 
France , there was a large number of day labourers workmg 
upon the land, but the soil was largely in the Condifaoa 
possession of small cultivators who were either of the 
mdayers or proprietors The former class paid P®»santiy 
to the owners of the land a certam proportion of its produce 
as rent, and are described as being generally both poor 
and discontented , but the class of propnetors was the most 
distmguishmg feature of agncultural France A large part 
of the soil was m their hands, and an Enghsh peasant 
farmer (Arthur Young) who visited France shortly pro- 
before the Revolution deplored the subdivision 
of the country, which, he beheved, led to bad and un- 
productive farming These peasants took an active part 
m the disorderly movements which accompamed the beginnmg 
of the Revolution, and the causes of their discontent are not 
difficult to find The land which was cultivated was their 
own, which they could sell or bequeath, and yet it was 
surrounded by many arbitrary and irritatmg restrictions 
Thus they had sometimes to pay to some feudal lord a certam 
number of sheaves of com , or a certain number of nbickons 
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or of sheep , or they had to gimd their coin at the feudal 
mill , or to crush their grapes m the feudal Avinepress More 
serious probably than all of these i\ere the game laws of 
France, according to wluch the peasantry weie forced to allow 
the great and small game of the neighbouimg lords to invade 
their fields and destroy their crops These burdens, and otliers 
like them, ^^ere the rcmauis of the old feudal system of France, 
mtelhgible and defensible, nlule the nobles still carried on 
the government, but no longer anything but an anomaly 
smcc feudalism had been overthromi by the monarchy and 
the nobles were for the most part resident m Pans or at 
Versailles 

The annoyance caused by these feudal dues and rcstiic- 
tions was veiy gieat , but the chief burden was caused 
The State taxes of the State The tonus had 

on managed to a large extent to escape , it was 

theunpn- tipon the country districts and upon the un- 
^ privileged peasantry there that the cluef load was 

placed The State taxes wduch the peasants had to pay were 
heavy, and they were assessed and collected m a w'ay so 
exasperating that they produced more resentment than they 
need have done The chief taxes were as follows From the 


Taille 


fifteenth century onw'ards the government had 
looked to the taille as its cluef source of mcomc 


This w'as a tax upon the houses and the landed property of the 
unprivileged It was assessed by the central government and 
divided among the vanous districts of France by the mtendants 
and thou agents, and was regarded by the taxpayers with 
particular dislike It w as increased arbitrarily upon any sign of 
well-bemg m house or land, and the squalor of the villages of 
France, which is described by visitors before the Revolution, 


IS to be attributed paitly, indeed, to poverty, but partly also 
to the hope of avoidmg taxation by the appeaiance of poverty 
Next m importance was the tax called the gahelle 
^ ® This was not propeily speaking a tax, but lather a 
salt monopoly m the hands of the State The State alone 
could sell salt, and it foiced eveiy mdividual, man, woman, and 


child, to buy a certam amount m each year The puce was 
arbitrarily ^ed, and it varied widely between one district 
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and another , the smugghng of salt, fiom areas where it was 
cheap, into those where it was dear, was, therefore, constantlj’’ 
practised, and the prisons were full of men who were charged 
with salt smugghng Anoth^ tax was the corvee, a system of 
forced labour exacted by the State from the peasanfay but 
it had been reduced to very small proportions, and was, on the 
eve of the Revolution, rather a cause of irritation than a 
crushmg burden 

The total weight of taxes and feudal dues upon the peasantry 
was very great It is calculated that m some districts the 
peasant paid to the State 55 per cent of all that he Tjjg 
earned He came to regard the system of govern- burden of 
ment as the cause of his troubles He passionately 
desired the overthrow of the government and the freedom of 
his land from all restrictions and arbitrary charges, and it is 
easy to understand, therefore, why he so readily co-operated 
m the early movements of the Revolution 

The peasantry were the most decidedly revolutionary 
class at tlie beginning of the movement, but there was no 
really conservative class The towns were full of 
new ideas, and the commercial classes were gp/ead op- 
irritated by the restnctions placed upon them by positaon to 
the government, and mspired to demand freedom 
by the sight of the far greater prosperity of com- 
merce and trade m England Even the aristocracy regarded 
the monarchy with feehngs of jealousy, and though the upper 
ranks of the clergy warmly supported the estabhshed order, 
the pansh priests were for the most part m sympathy with 
the desire for change 

We must turn now to the new ideas, which were 
spreadmg on all sides, all tendmg to the overthrow of 
the estabhshed order m Church and State, with 
a view to founding a more equal and a more humane mtellec- 
society Some kind of change was probably m- move- 
evitable m any case, for the old forms of govern- 
ment were wearing out, and there were positive gnevances 
enough to make the people press for practical reforms, 
but the Revolution was hastened and mfluenced by the writers 
of the time who inspired the French people generally 
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witli disbke for the existing order, and with passionate hope 
and belief in the possibihty of the regeneration of France 
There has probably been no era m the history of the world 
when literary men — ^wnters, that is to say, without any 
official position m Church or State — ^have exercised such an 
influence upon the nunds and actions of men , and it is 
necessary, therefore, to examine the nature of this mfluence 
at the end of the reign of Louis XV 

The movement was many sided, and some of the most 
promment wnters of the time who jomed m it were to be 
Its general found m Germany, m England, and m Amenca 
tendenaes gome of its mam tendencies may be summarized 
as follows In the flrst place, all the writers were opposed to 
Revolu' the established order, some of them were con- 
bonary servative m temper, some of them revolutionary, 
but all were agreed in regarding the established order in Church 
and State with disfavour A second marked characteristic 
of the movement was its humamty All institutions were 
H tnanp brought to this tribunal, and the wnters almost 
without exception, condemned m the strongest 
terms rehgious persecution, cruel and vmdictive punishments, 
the use of torture m tnals at law, and all the many cruelties of 
Unhisto- the ancient regime It may be noted further that 
ncal most of these writers turned away with something 

hke contempt and loathmg from the actual history of France 
durmg the hlhddle Ages but, while they were accustomed to 
speak of everything mediieval as barbarous, they regarded the 
classical world of Greece and Rome with mdiscrimmatmg 
enthusiasm Many mistakes were commonly made as to the 
history and institutions of Greece and Rome, and legend was 
imcntically accepted as history and without any misgivmgs 
the writers of the time drew their illustrations and their 
lessons from ancient history, takmg examples of heroism and 
CIVIC virtue from Plutarch’s hves of the Greeks and Romans, 
and of despotism and vice from Tacitus’ lurid pictures of the 
Roman Empire Popular education had not spread widely 
m France, and the plulosophical wntmgs of the time, though 
written m easy and popular slyle, must have circulated chiefly 
among the upper and middle classes but ideas once cuirent 
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cannot be restrained witlun hmits, and tbe cnticism of the 
established order and the vague hopes that were entertained of 
a new era spread far and wide among all classes m ^France 

Voltaire (1694-1778) was the greatest name m French 
literature of the eighteenth century, and his activity extended to 
almost every field of hterature , to drama, to poetry, 
to philosophy, to history, and to fiction, all written 
with perfect lucidity and lUummated with never-faihng wit 
He devoted his long life to the preachmg of enhghtenment, 
and to an assault upon the rebgious behefs and institutions 
of his tune , it was coercion m rebgion which he especially 
attacked, and rebgious toleration has had no more efiective 
champion In pobtical and social matters his standpomt was 
less clear , he did not desire a democracy, though he saw that 
the French monarchy was weak and corrupt He had been 
closely associated with Frederick the Great of Prussia m the 
early part of his reign, and he seems to have desired for France 
some ruler of the same kind, vigorous and unscrupulous, who 
would rule with absolute power, m the mterests of enbghten- 
ment and humamty 

Another name that deserves mention, even m this slight 
sketch, IS that of Montesqmeu (1689-1755) His great book is 
“ The Spint of the Laws,” in which he sums up the Montes- 
lessons of history on matters of government His qmeu 
ideas were largely influenced by lus admiration for the mstitu- 
tions of England, and he would have bked to see a free and 
balanced aristocratic government estabbshed m Fiance The 
special contribution which he made to pobtical thought was 
his msistence upon the separation of the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial parts of the State, and his chapters 
deahng with this pomt had a great influence on the making 
of the constitution of the United States of America, and on 
the French constitution of 1791 

A more immediately influential name than either of these 
IS that of Rousseau (1712-1778), who stands m many respects 
quite apart from the others His deeply emotional 
nature was very far mdeed from the mtellectuabty 
and rationalism of Voltaire and of Montesquieu In many 
respects he threw himself agamst the currents of the age . 
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lie pre<ao]ied a return to nature, and in tlie spiiit of this famous 
phrase desired to alter the prevalent system of education from 
the fanuly upwards, he rejected orthodox Christianity in 
cveiy shape, but he held passionately to a belief in God and 
pleached this belief ivith evangelical fervoui His political 
ideas are to be found in many of lus vorks, but they are 
The “Social summed up m the small book which is entitled the 
Contract” « Social Contract,” which had an immense influence 
upon his own and the next generation, and has been rightly 
described as the Bible of the Bevolution In this book he 
asserts that the origm of all governments is to be found in the 
people themselves, not in any divine right of monarchy, nor 
in any contract between the people and their rulers The 
power belonged, he maintained, origmally to the people, and 
always belongs by right to them , as all governments emanate 
from them, so they have a right to overtlirow all governments 
but when they have estabhshed a government that suits them 
there can be no hmit to its power either m matters pohtical 
or religious So that whilst he seems at one moment to be 
preaching doctnnes of vnld revolution, another part of his 
book was quoted by the revolutionary leaders as justifying 
their most despotic action It was not only the doctrmes of 
the book, but also the style in winch they were enunciated, 
m short epigrammatic sentences, which procured for it its 
great influence upon its generation 

In conclusion, if we think of ITrance upon the eve of the 
Bevolution, we must not imagme that its people suffered 
more grievously than those of many other lands, 
on usion more conscious of their suffermg 

They were mspired by a more hopeful determination to abohsh 
the causes of it, and they were face to face vuth a government 
powerful m appearance, but weak in reahty, the overtlirow 
of winch would leave the forces of rebellion m complete 
command of the field 


In addition to the ordinary histones of IVaiice, Tame’s Anctmt 
Regime, De Toequeville, The Ancient Regime and the Revolution, 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France, John Morley, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Kousseau, Social Contract, translated by H J Tozer, 
Lecky, History of England, chapter zx , Lord Acton, Lectin es on the 
French Revolution 
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CHAPTER XIV 
The French Revolution 

Loots XVE , who became King of France m 1774, was one of 
the most well-meanmg men who ever occupied that position 
He had seen with disgust the character of the Court j 
of Louis XV , and he himself was mfluenced by the XVI and 
phdanthxopw ideas of the time He had been 
mariietl to Mane Antomette, an Austnan prmcess, 
at a moment when it was hoped to brmg France and Austria 
together m common action m Europe Bis queen was a woman 
of great strength of character and of more mtellectual power 
than her husband possessed , but she was a stranger m France, 
and understood neither its problems nor its government, and 
her influence upon her husband was an evil one From the first 
she was disliked as being a foreigner and an Austnan, and at 
the end she was regarded with some truth as the bitterest 
enemy of the Revolution 

The financial situation m 1774 was a very senous one 
France had a large debt, and the debt grew yeai by year 
We have seen m the last chapter some of the causes of tlus 
unsatisfactory condition of things So long as the ncher 
classes were exempt from their fair burden of taxation on the 
ground of pnvdege, it would be impossible to put the finances 
of France on a satisfactory footmg, or to get such an mcome 
as the needs of the country demanded The clue to the early 
years of the reign is to be found m the necessity for the abohtion 
of pedmiary privileges and m the various attempts that were 
made to secure this end The first mmistry which Louis XiT 
appomted was admirably chosen Its chief member was Turgot, 
a man already well known for his skilful govern- 
ment of a poor provmcial district, and as a writer ^ 
and sympathizer with the plulosophic ideas of the tune Had 
Louis XVI supported him as his ancestor, Loms XTTT had 
supported Richeheu, great reforms nught have been peacefully 
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carried out, and France might have been spared the revolu- 
tionary trials that were to follow Turgot projected many 
schemes for the abohtion of privilege and the better government 
of France, and carried some out , but he found himself resisted 
by a court intngue, which was supported by the queen, and the 
king im w illin gly dismissed him The next finance minister 
was Necker, a banker of Geneva and a Protestant, 
whose employment as a mimstei raised some 
constitutional difficulties He was not, like Turgot, a great 
reformmg statesman, but he was an excellent financier, and 
did much by economy and by skilful borrowmg to brmg about 
something like a balance between the income and the expendi- 
ture of the State But while he was m office France became 
mvolved m the war between England and her 
Afflencan revolted colomes m North America The war was 
a great triumph for France Great Bntam was 
humiliated both by land and by sea, and the victory of the 
colomes could not have been won, as it was and when it was, 
if it had not been for the assistance rendered m many ways by 
the French Government But this victorious war did httle 
or nothmg to strengthen the position of the monarchy or to 
undo the effects of the miUtary failures of the last reign The 
eyes of France were fixed upon the triumph of the Umted 
States rather than on that of the French armies They hailed 
with enthusiasm the nse of a democracy and a Bepubhc, and 
mstead of supportmg the government which had earned them 
through to victory, they began to think more senously than 
ever of importmg mto Fiance the ideas which they saw so 
successful beyond the Atlantic In another way, too, the war 
damaged the prospects of the monarchy Necker’s careful 
management of the finances could only be successful m a tune 
of peace , the war, in spite of its triumph, had involved 
France m great expenses, and Necker’s economies were com- 
pletely effaced He, too, came to the conclusion that the 
privileged classes must be taxed, and he put out a full statement 
of the economic position of France m order to prepare the way 
Fall of for further measures There arose, thereupon, 
Necker against lum the same opposition as had been fatal 
to his predecessor, and m 1784 he had to retire from office 
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The fiTinTiftifll administration was now reduced to miserable 
eiqiedients The government was carried on for a tune by 
i&BklMiTTjbrrowmg at a high rate of mterest, and when this 
was no longer possible, the king tried to impose taxes upon all 
classes m France by means of royal edicts_ There can be no 
question that in so domg he was only actmg as his predeceessors 
had often acted before, but the monarchy was no longer what it 
had been It was weak because of the character of the kmg, 
and because of the rapidly mcreasmg confidence of the opposi- 
tion, and the king found his financial edicts resisted by the 
Parlement of Pans, whose existence he had revived immediately 
after his accession And the resistance of Parlement was 
supported by the great mass of the people of France Anudst 
all these confusions the cry was often heard that the nation 
itself must be taken mto council, and that the States-General 
must be restored The States-General, the ancient Demand for 
representative assembly of the three orders m States- 
France, had not met smce 1614, and their functions 
and their organization weie little known , but it was known 
that they had formed a general representative assembly, and 
their restoration was now loudly demanded The kmg, 
partly through weakness and partly through genume sympathy 
with the aims of the popular party m France, detenmned to 
,yield to this constantly growmg demand He restored Necker 
to his councils, and he declared himself ready to summon the 
States-General 

The decision was greeted with general enthusiasm, and the 
kmg was unquestionably popular Two prehmmary questions 
called for settlement First, were the commons to states- 
have as many representatives as each of the General, 
pnvileged orders, the clergy and the nobihly, or , 
were they to have twice as many * The kmg, on the advice of 
Necker, decided for the popular claim, which was known as 
double representation The question still remamed as to how 
the representatives were to sit and vote Were they to sit 
together and decide every question by 'a simple majority (m 
which case the representatives of the commons, with much 
support from the clergy and a httle even from the nobles, would 
be able to carry the day) , or were they to sit m three chambers. 
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and was every question to be decided by a majority of 
chambers * In the latter case double repie&entation would 
prove Uttle better than a mockeiy, and the privileged orders 
would be m a position to force their -will upon the nation 
This second question was not decided when, on May 6, 17S9, 
twelve bundled representatives of clergy, nobility and commons 
came together at Versailles The kmg opened the proceedmgs 
i\ith an optimistic speech, but it soon turned out that nothmg 
could be done until the question of the method of voting had 
been settled Negotiations between the three orders came to 
nothmg The commons felt their hands strengthened by 
petitions and the general support of Erance, and a large number 
of the clergy declared themselves ready to come over to the 
side of the commons After much negotiation and hesitation 
-j-jjg the commons on June 17, 1789, took to themselves 

National the title of the National Assembly, and declared 

Assembly that'^hey would proceed to their task of makmg 
a constitution for France, whether the privileged orders 
co-operated with them or not By this act the Third Es tate 
(or Commons) claimed the nght to act for the nation as a whole 
The Crown now was obhged to mterfere It had been dnven 
from side to side by contendmg factions at court, but the king 
now determmed to go doivn and announce Ins wiU to the 
representatives He promised a large number of reforms , 
and he declared that the States-General was to be a permanent 
institution of Fiance, but he spoilt all by announcing that the 
States-General was to be organized upon the three-chamber 
model The commons, under the leadership of 
ira eau their greatest orator and mostdetermmed statesman, 
Mirabeau, who, though a nobleman by birth, had jomed the 
popular side, determined to resist a proposal which would have 
given power to the privileged classes The kmg, through 
humanity and through weakness, was not wiUmg to make use 
of the army and to crush down the rcbelhon against Ins power 
which had thus clearly begun In a few days, m spite of the 
bold w^ords that he had spoken, a complete victory crowned 
the efforts of the commons Many of the nobihty and clergy 
came over to the commons of their own free will the rest 
were asked to do so by the kmg himself , and by the end of the 
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month, all the twelve hundred representatives of France, or 
such of them as cared to attend, were assembled m one room 
and proceeded to draw up a constitution, each question being 
decided by a simple majority, and the popular party holdmg 
a decided preponderance m the assembly The 
key to this stoange surrender of the Crown is to be of the sur- 
found m the financial situation Money the crown ^ 

must have It had failed to get money under the ™ 
former regime by any of the ordmary methods , it could only 
hope to secure a position of solvency by the help of the people; 
and the help of the people coulirnot be gamed except on the 
conditions which had now been won 

But the surrender of the kmg was to a large extent m appear- 
ance only his courtiers were urgmg him to action and to 
repress, by means of the army, the movement m -pijg fan 
Pans, which grew more dangerous every day It of the 
seems that m the end he acqmesced, and a great 
movement of troops was ordeied'and many regiments were to 
concentrate upon Pans Necker, who had shown no great 
abihty m his admimstration, but who was still a popular hero 
with the people of Pans, was disnussed, and men of known 
aristocratio and reactionary opmions were appomted m his 
place When the news of these events reached Pans it pro- 
duced a storm of opposition The whole city seethed with 
pohtical excitement, and agitation The assembly sat at 
Versailles, twelve miles away, but m Pans itself there were 
pohticians and mob orators, such as Marat and Camille Des- 
moulins, who were qmte capable of leadmg the people Some 
of 1)116 "troops quartered m Pans went over to the popular side 
A storehouse of arms was attacked and taken, and then 
on July 14, the crowd proceeded to the attack of the great 
fortress of the Bastille This was no longer a place of any 
mihtary importance , it had a small garrison and only con- 
tamed a handful of pnsoners, none of them imprisoned for 
pohtical reasons But it had been a famous prison a hundred 
years earher , it was regarded as a symbol of absolutism , and 
it nught have been used, if properly garrisoned, as a means 
of holdmg Paris m check It could have resisted the assault 
made upon it for a long time, but its provisions were scanty 
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and its garrison lialf-mntinous The commander was told that 
the long himself had surrendered He determined m the 
course of the afternoon to surrender to the msurgents on con- 
dition that his life and the hfe of his gamson were spared The 
promise was given, but as the commander and his officers were 
bemg taken off, the unruly crowd broke m through their 
guards and cruelly murdered them 

The king and court were at once fnghtened from their 
designs by this successful attack upon the Bastille The 
The king unpopular mimsters were dismissed and Hecker 
to Pans T^as restored the Bevolution had gamed its first 
great victory over the monarchy A few months later, m 
October, 1789, it gamed another equally important From the 
first the people of Pans had desired to have the kmg resident 
m their midst, but hitherto he had refused to leave his great 
palace at Versailles On October 5, however, a women’s 
demonstration agamst the scarcity of food m Paris'was turned 
into a movement agamst the Palace of Versailles A great 
crowd partially armed made its way out thither and le- 
quested the king to come and hve m Pans He returned a 
dubious answer, but on the mormng of October 6 the crowd 
broke'mto the palace and made their way to the apartments 
of the kmg and queen The royal couple were for a time m 
great peril, but the amval of Lafayette, at the head of the 
recently formed National Guards, reheved them from the 
pressure of immediate danger Lafayette, however, had 
himself brought a request from the town council of Pans, 
urging the same pomt, that the kmg would come and reside 
at Pans He was as unwiUmg os ever to go, for lus Pansian 
palace of the Tuilenes was wholly unprepared to receive him, 
and he realized that he would be practically a pnsoner there , 
a refusal would, however, probably have led to a further out- 
break of violence, and on the afternoon of October 6, the royal 
party made its way to Pans and was installed m the Tmleries 
From henceforth the kmg found himself more and more a 
pnsoner m the hands of his people, and longed before all 
thmgs to escape 

As a result of these events, the Bevolution found itself for 
a time secure from mterfercnce, and the Assembly which had 
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now taken to itself the name of the “ CmisUtuent Assembly,” 
wa <5 free to go on towards its declared object, the framing of 
a constitution m France, which should replace the Tjje 
old regime of royal absolutism and aristocratic sfatuent 
privilege The work of constitution-makmg was Assembly 
preceded by a declaration of the Rights of Man, m which 
the influence of Rousseau’s teachmg may clearly be seen In 
this famous declaration it was laid down that all men are born 
free and equal m their rights , that the end of all governments 
18 the maintenance of liberty and property, security and 
resistance to oppression , that all citizens have the right to 
take a share, personally or by their representatives, m the 
makmg of the laws , that all sovereignty rests with the nation, 
and that no one can exercise authority except as the repre- 
sentative of the nation When the actual work of constitution- 
makmg was begun, the general hnes followed were those of 
the Enghsh, constitution Louis XVI was wilhng to accept 
many of the changes that were proposed, though they reduced 
him to a position very different mdeed from that winch has 
great ancestors upon the French throne had held But there 
was one part of the new constitution which mortally offended 
him The Assembly had undertaken to reorganize Religious 
the whole government of the Church , the dioceses legislation, 
of the bishops were altered , the mcomes of the clergy were 
somewhat equahzed , the appomtment of all clergy, hi gh and 
low, was taken fiom the hands of the kmg and of the Pope, 
and was made subject to the voters at large, whatever their 
rehgious opmions might be These changes, which all breathe 
the spirit of equahty and democracy which chaikcterizes the 
Revolution, were dishked by the Pope, and m the end he issued 
agamst them a bull of condemnation, and excommimicated all 
those who were answerable for them The Inog had been 
forced to sign them, however, and his conscience was pro- 
foundly tmeasy He hoped for an early opportumty of un- 
domg what he regarded as an impious work 

The kmg’s position m Pan^greiTmore and more difficult 
The pubhc orators and many of the newspapers were beginnmg 
to suspect his mtentions, and to denounce him as an enemy of 
the Revolution He had long thought of flight, and his queen, 
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Mane Antoinette urged liim m the sauic direction He made 
arrangements with the general in command of the north- 
The king’s eastern armies, and intended to place himself under 
flight the protection of the troops m that region and to 
dictate certain changes m the constitution He escaped from 
Pans m June, 1791, but, when he was close to safety, he was 
discoN cred, arrested, and brought back to Pans Tlie situation 
was a ser} diflicult one, but m the end the Assemblv deter- 
mined to suspend him from his functions until the con- 
btitution was completed When completed, it was to be 
offered to the Icing if he accepted it, he would reign with the 
powers winch it gave him , if he refused it, that would amount 
to abdicatmn There were, howexer, a number of politicniib 
m l*aris wlio bclicxcd that this course would lead to no good 
result, and who prc^^cd for the king’s immediate deposition and 
the declaration of the republic A petition was drawn up, 
and a crowd gathered to sign and support it , the crowd was, 
how ex or, dispersed bj the National Guards, and main people 
lost them lues in the confusion that followed In September, 
Completion constitution was at last completed France 

or the con- xxas to be governed bj a king, who had the right of 
stitution jippomting lus ministers and of controlling the 
arm> and navw, but had no power of permanently \ctomg 
legislation Tlic xxork of Icgiblation xxas entrusted to an 
assembly of some ToO persons, elected by those xxho possessed 
a certain amount of propertx, a qualiGiation xxlncli included 
tlio pcasanfr)’, but excluded most of the workers of the towns 
It consisted of one chamber only, xx Inch w as to sit for two) cars 
The local gox'ernmcnt of France had also been reorgamred 
the old provinces xxith their histone memories were swept 
axxay, and for them were substituted ciglity-thrce small 
departments xxitli names derived from some river or mountain, 
or other natural feature This constitution was now offcicd 
to the king He formall) accepted it and declared lus 
intention of ruling according to it Many, both at home 
and abroad, thought that this marked the end of the 
Rcxolntion, and that France xxould hcnccfoith enjo) a con- 
stitutional life very similar to that xxluch xvas to be found m 
England 
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But the Revolution was not nearly over , its most violent 
penod had not yet begun Many causes contributed to the 
next outbreak of revolutionary violence The 
constitution was not easily_wo^able , th e km g the next 
was not loy al t o rt , and the_q ueen was bitte rly 
hbs^e The Revolution, so fa,r as it had gone, 
had by no means s atisfied the mdefimte aspirations and hopes 
■v^ch had been entertamed at ite beginmng It would have 
been difficult m any case to prevent a further movement m 
favour of equahfy and democracy, but now a new 
influence began to act upon the French Revolution 
War came between France and a European coahtion, and this 
war altered the whole course of the movement 

An all-important factor m the European situation was the 
condition of the kmgdom of Poland We have spoken m an 
earher chapter of its weakness and of its decadence, ^ 
and we have seen how, m 1772, Prussia, Austna, and 
Russia had each of them seized a portion of the outlymg 
territories of the unhappy kmgdom But after that it seemed 
as though better times were m store All classes of the people 
were awake to them danger, and the kmg, Stanislas 11 , though 
m no sense a great or a strong man, was really anxious to give 
to the country a workable constitution by abohshmg the 
dangerous powers of the anstocraoy and estabhshmg an 
assembly that could really make laws, and a ministry that 
could really govern The coimtry made imdoubted progress, 
but the neighbours of Poland, and especially Russia, were not 
anxious to see them victim acqummg new strength, and when 
therefore m 1791 the reformed constitution was at last forced 
through, they prepared to mterfere Excuses of the most 
flimsy kmd were discovered , Poland was mvaded her 
neighbours determmed to seize upon portions of The Second 
her territory, but the prmciple to be adopted m Partition 
the division of the spoil awoke violent contentions In the 
end Austria was left out from the scheme , Russia gamed the 
larger amount of territory , but Prussia seized valuable laTn^g 
which rounded ofi her own It will be well to look a httle 
further, and to see the actual end of the unhappy country 
Divided and pillage d as she had been, the State was unstable, 

2 X 
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and the population irritable and discontented The Eussians 
brought matters to a head by ordermg the entire disbanding 
of the Pohsh army The order was met by a rebelhon imder the 
leadership of the Pohsh hero, Kosciusko He gamed some 
r piTna.rkfl. blR successes, but it was impossible that he should wm 
•pjjg any final triumph agamst the vast powers leagued 

end of agamst him October, 1795, the third and last 

Poland partition of Poland took place ‘'Prussia, Austna, 

and Bussia all jomed m the spoil, and mutually promised that 
the name of Poland should never reappear on the map of 
Europe 

These Pohsh troubles have been put here at the beginning 
of the foreign relations of the Erench Revolution, because they 
Influence throughout a great mfluence upon the actions 

of Poland of every European power, and did much to 
on France an ef&cient and energetic coahtion agamst 

Erance impossible There were two revolutions m Europe, 
the Pohsh and the Erench, and the Pohsh Revolution assisted 
the Erench Revolution to tnumph by withdrawmg a large 
measure of the energies and attention" of the great powers 

Erom the first the Erench Revolution had attracted a 
great deal of attention At first Europe saw with satisfaction 
Causes of disappearance of the old monarchy which had 
war with so often kept Europe m alarm durmg the last two 
France centimes, and it was beheved that the new constitu- 
tional government would be weaker and less dangerous to the 
peace of Europe But soon the action of Erance provoked 
the hostility of several powers The principles which the 
Revolution proclaimed tended to subvert the existmg order 
m every European country, and Aust ria and the o^er German 
states had also more defimte gnevances Erance had declared 
the total abohtion of feudahsm tithes and feudal dues were 
no longer to be paid , and it turned out that many of the tithes 
and feudal dues paid upon the eastern frontier went mto the 
Gnevances ^®®suries of German powers, and that these 
of Gennany payments had been guaranteed by the Peace of 
against Westohaha m 1648 The Erench refused adequate 

TT ran cA ^ * 

compensation and they declared that the protests 
of the German powers were an msult to Erench mdependence 
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and powers of self-government They on their side had their 
grievances agamst the German states A number of French 
nobles, mcludmg the brothers of the kmg, had left France 
since the begmnmg of the Revolution, partly m fear, but partly 
m order that they might not m any way participate m a move- 
ment which they detested They had taken up -yiig 
their residence beyond the frontiers, at Treves and enugrant 
at Mainz, and there they kept up the appearance ”®hles 
of a royal court, and openly enhsted and dnUed troops with a 
view to mterference m Skance and the overthrow of the 
Revolution The French kmg had formally protested, and 
the emperor, Leopold, who succeeded Joseph II m 1790 used 
his influence and procured the disbandmg of these troops, 
but on both sides the war fever was growmg Nearly _all 
classes m France desired war The long beheved that it would 
secure his hberation at the hands of the foreign army , the 
conservative pariy thought that it would consohdate the 
constitution, most of the revolutionaries beheved that it 
would reveal the duphcily of the kmg and hasten the estabhsh- 
ment of a repubhc The only opponents of the war were to be 
found m the extremest members of the revolutionary party, 
the so-called Jacobins ^ The leaders of these men, Marat, 
Robespierre and Danton, protested and declared Declaration 
that under the emstmg circumstances no good of war. 
could come of an European war In April, 1792, war 
was declared against Francis I of Austria, who at the age of 
twenty-three had just succeeded his cautious and diplomatic 
father 

The war opened on the side of France with great mthus iasa- 
and confidence of victory, but the first campaign m Belgium 
was an entire failure, and the immediate result of the 
war was the e xasperation o f pubhc opmion agamst ©fthe^r 
the kmg He was beh^ed to be m sympathy on the 
rather with the enemy than with the armies of France, 
and to desire a victory for the Austrian troops ^ 

which would lead to the hberation of himself and his court 

^ Tins famous name is denwid from the fact that the pohhcal 
club vrhich represented the most advanced revolutiomsta met m a 
buildmg which had once belonged to the Jacobm Fnars 
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from his Parisian captors The Assembly was tmwillmg to 
take any definite action, and the next great move m the 
Eevolution was carried out by a secret conspiracy of the 
Jacobms Danton, a hamster of good standmg, who had 
thrown himself with ardour mto the cause ol the Revolution, 
was the leadmg force m the movement It was due to him 
that on August 10, 1792, an attack was made upon the palace 
by the revolutiomsts of Pans, assisted by troops which had 
amved m Pans on their road to the frontier The kmg and 
queen and the royal party fled before the attack was actually 
dehvered, and found a place of refuge m the hall where the 
Assembly met The palace was stormed , the Swiss guards 
who defended it were cut down, the victorious msurgents 
Deposition “evaded the Assembly room and demanded the 
of the deposition of the kmg It could not now be refused 

Louis XVI was declared deposed, and a new 
Assembly to be elected by manhood sufirage, and to be called 
the Convention, was summoned to decide the future destmies 
of' France 

This great upheaval was soon followed by a deed more 
temble To understand it we must remember that France 
was for a time without effective government , the legislative 
assembly was soon to disappear , the mimsters whom it had 
appomted were new to' their work and possessed httle 
authority The most powerful agency that was to be found 
•pjjg m France was the Municipal Council of Paris, 
Conunune which was known as the Commune The con- 
ofPans stitution of this body had been changed on the 
mommg of August 10, and it consisted now of men of eidreme 
opmions, among whom the chief mfluence was that of Marat 
Pans was doubtless full of men who d^lored the over£Iirow 
of the monarchy, and who looked forward to an early oppor- 
tumty of reversmg the decision that had been taken on 
August 10 It was alleged that conspiracies were bemg formed 
to overthrow the newly established government It was 
determmed to search Pans for hidden arms and possible 
traitors, and the pnsons of Pans were, at the end of August, 
crowded to overfloivmg by men who had been thus arrested 
Then, on September 2, extemporized tnbunals were set up by 
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order of the Commuiie and the prisoners were brought 
before them Ordmary ofEenders were sent back to prison, 
but those who were beheved to be fnendly to -nie 
the monarchy and therefore hostile to the new September 
Government, were thrust out from the doors of ““sacres 
the prisons and massacred m the street For three, and to 
some extent for five, days this hideous, work went on, and it is 
probable that about 1500 persons, among whom were to be 
found several women, were butchered The responsibihty 
for the act rests with the Commune and with its Executive 
Committee, on which Marat had a place In a 

ll/T— — 

document subsequently cnculated in the provinces 
the massacre was described as the spontaneous vengeance of the 
people against traitors m their midst at a time when France was 
engaged m a dangerous war, but there can be no doubt that, 
if it was partly carried out by the anger and suspicion of the 
people, it was also to a large e^nt planned and organized 
If we turn to the frontiers, we see there an uneiq^iected 
result The Austrians had been jomed by the Prussians, and 
together they had mvaded France under the 
leadership of the Duke of Brunswick The 
frontier towns fell mto their possession, and they retre^ 
marched on without meetmg with serious resistance 
until they reached the hills of the Argonnes where 
an army was posted under the command of Dumounez 
A battle was fought at Vabny It resulted m a serious check 
to the forces of the alhes, and the check was made much more 
serious by what followed The Duke of Brunswick had never 
been m favour of a march to Pans The weather was very 
bad, his troops were sufiermg from illness, it was difficult to 
procure provisions Instead, therefore, of mnlnng any further 
attempt to penetrate through the lines of the enemy, he 
negotiated with Dumounez for a retreat, and fell back towards 
the German frontier and subsequently passed the Ehme 
The Battle of Valmy was a small one, but it is one of the most 
important m European history It first gave confidence to 
the revolutionary armies and maugurated that senes of military 
tnumphs, which under Napoleon earned the French flag into 
nearly every European capital 
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The Convention promised on August 10 was elected in the 
The Con- early days oi September, and it was beheved at 
first to have resulted in a considciable victory for 
the more moderate party , but the events which 
followed soon gave the supremacy m Prance to 
the extremest of the revolutionary parties The 
Kepublic was declared , then the kmg was placed upon his 
tnal, and m defiance of the provisions of the constitution of 
1791, he was found guilty of treason and was executed in 
January, 1793 

The year 1793 saw the establishment of the Eeign of 
Terror The control of the government soon passed into the 
.j-jjg hands of the extreme revolutionary party of the 

Reign of Jacobms, although without question they were not 
Terror supported by more than a mmonly of the people 
But they were danng and decided, and their rivals, the 
Girondists were timid and imcerta?^ in their auns Prance 
meanwhile, was plunged mto a war of ever-mcreasing magnitude 
Civil war was soon added to the foreign wars In La Vend6e, 
a district of Western Piance, the peasantry rose m msurrection 
against the republic, protestmg agamst the attacks upon the 
Church and the attempt to force them mto the army In the 
south and m the east there were dangerous movements, 
especially m Lyons, and Toulon Abroad, the number of 
the enemies of Prance was increosmg Britain, Holland, and 
Spam joined early m 1793 and soon Prance had to face the 
coabtion of all the great states of Europe, except Eussia, 
and Eussia heiself was unfriendly The I^ench armies were 
defeated and the collapse of Prance seemed immment The 
Jacobms had to orgamze lesistance agamst these apparently 
overwhelmmg dangers There was no possibility of applymg 
constitutional methods, for a fiee vote would certainly have 
overthrown the Jacobin power They ruled therefore by 
terror , they ruled, that is, as many governments have ruled 
before them, by fnghtenmg their enemies mto submission 
Committee 5^®^ agency of their power was the Committee 
of Public of Pubhc Safety, a body of twelve men, m which 
Safely Dan ton, and then later Eobespierre, was 

the chief mfiuence This body overruled all other authonties 
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whatever, but it was specially concerned vuth raising troops and 
directing campaigns, and in the end it succeeded m winning 
a senes of remarkable victones for France In Pans the 
Revolutionary Tribunal had been estabhshed, and’rhe Revo- 
before it were sent large numbers of men^ and lufaonaiy 
women accused of offences agamst the State Tnbunal 
Hostility to the Jacobins was mterpreted as high treason, and, 
after a humed tnaJ, those who were foimd guiUy were sent 
to the g uillotine The batches of victims showed a constant 
tendency to mcrease The gueenToUowed the kmg to the 
scaffold, and many men who had taken a promment and an 
eager part m the early scenes of the Revolution were put to 
death Soon evm moderate repubhcan opmions were mter- 
preted as an offence agamst the State, and the leaders of the 
once-powerful Girondist party were sent to prison and the 
guillotme 

Soon the Jacobms began to quarrel among themselves 
It IS difficult to distmgmsh the aims and the hmits of the 
different parties There was one party of more moderate 
men led by Danton and mclining to more merciful measmes 
at home, and to a bnoitation of the foreign war Another 
party which was led by Hebert and Chaumette had its 
centre m the Pans Commune, and urged on social changes 
of the most radical description Through the influence of 
this party a new era was inaugurated, the first year of which 
was to date from the declaration of the Repubhc m September, 
1792 , and France dated officially by this new era until the 
reconcihation of Napoleon with the papacy brought back the 
Christian calendar The year was at the same time rearranged 
The old months were abolished, and new names, taken from 
the characteristics of the seasons, were adopted , divisions of 
ten days were substituted for the weeks_of seven days A 
new decimal system of weights and measures was mtroduced 
Then, through the influence of the Commune, Chnstiamty was 
suppressed in Pans, and the worship of Reason 
substituted for it A third party consisted of worship of 
Robespierre and his followers, who were opposed 
to the moderate counsels of Danton on the one hand, and 
the violence of Hebert on the other Their chief source of 
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power was to be found in tbe Committee of Pubbc Safety, 
where Eobespierre ruled for several months before his down- 
fall We cannot go mto the contests between these nval 
parties , failure or success, though it meant death or life, 
turned often on small mcidents The great mass of the people 
of France and even of Pans had no influence upon the course 
of afiairs The one a.iTn of each party was to secure the 
support of the energetic revolutionaries of the capital and the 
armed force of the streets 

In the end Robespierre triumphed, his nvals were sent 
to the guiUotihe, and it seemed as though he might be able to 
found some orderly and efficient government Robespierre 
was a man of defimte and f anatica l ideas , he had accepted 
the teachmg of Rousseau, and he desired to carry it out 
as far as possible The worship of Reason was abhorrent 
to him, and he desired to replace it, not by Chnstiamty, 
but by that vague Theism which had been preached by 
The wor- Rousseau The assembly ti^eLy co-operated with 
ship of the him it voted that the one worship smtable to 
Supreme France was the worship of the Supreme 

A day was set apart when with many symbohcal 
mcidents and much speech-makmg the new rehgion was m- 
augurated by Robespierre hunself But for all this the Terror 
did not cease fear m the case of Robespierre had much 
to do with his cruelty He knew himself to be surrounded by 
enemies whose triumph would mean his destruction He 
struck on all sides, and the batches of the victims for the 
guiUotme mcreased week by week He openly aimed also at 
the estabhshment of a sort of dictatorship, a step which his 
teacher Rousseau had also recommended , from this position 
he hoped to orgamze the State so as to reahze the vision of 
happmess and of ^stere virtue, which had always been before 
his mmd as an ideal But his power could not last long he 
exasperated too much opposition, and he roused the fears of 
too many nvals , he could bear no competition, and the guillo 
tme was his method of settling all rivalries In the end, 
therefore, a conspiracy was set on foot, many men who 
differed very widely from one another m opimons and in 
characters, muted m a desire to overthrow the hated dictator 
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In July, 1794, an attack was made upon him m the hall of the 
Cpnyention He tried to find means of meetmg the blow m 
the Commune, which smce the death of Hebert had p^n 
been m his power But the Convention could not Robes- 
now withdraw Paris seemed likely to be the scene 
of a pitched battle, but Robespierre’s followers fell away from 
him, He was himself seized, and havmg been already declared 
an outlaw, was guiUotmed without form of trial 

With the fall of Robespierre the reign of terror soon came 
to an end Some of those who had overthrown him were 
teristtists. even fiercer than himself, but the over- pnj of 
throw of the dictator allowed pubhc opimon to the Reign 
declare itself m many ways, and it was soon obvious Terror 
that the general feehng was bitterly opposed to the measures 
of cruel oppression under which Pans and Prance had groaned 
for so long The members who had been excluded from the 
Convention returned to it, and before the end of the year, 
though occasionally measures of great severity were adopted, 
the general tendency was towards more' normal methods 
Moreover the great cause of the Reign of Terror had dis- 
appeared It had ongmated m an idea, false but natural, 
of the needs of Fiance when she was fightmg for Course of 
her existence against the European coahtion In war 
face of the dangers mto which she was thrown all measures 
seemed permissible, and the cruelest repression of the enemies 
of France laudable, if only it led to successful resistance to the 
mvadmg armies In the sprmg of 1793, the mihtary outlook 
for France had been extremely dark The early successes 
that had been won m Belgium had been turned to defeat, and 
Dumounez, the chief commander of the French armies, was 
beaten at Neervmden, and w e nt over to _the enemy, 
declarmg himself m favour of restonng the Treason of 
monarchy His army refused to follow hun, but Dumounez 
all through the summer of 1793 the enemy was penetratmg 
French territory m the north, the east, and the south , while 
in various parts of France, but especially m the south and in the 
west, civil war of a particularly bitter kmd had broken out 
AH these dangers had to a large extent passed away before the 
fall of Robespieire Through the energy of the Jacobm 
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government the rebels m France had been beaten down and 
pumshed with great cruelty The tide of foreign war had also 
turned m favour of France her territory was almost free from 


enemies, and the French armies were entermg upon a career 
of conquest beyond her own borders The Eevolution had 
begun by a declaration that France desured to hve 
ifor^e peace with all men, and would make no con- 

natural quests, but those ideas were forgotten now It 
was declared that French temtory must expand 
as far as her natural frontiers, and the phrase was 
mterpreted as nnplymg at least the Bhme,,the Alps, and jbhe 
Pyrenees Very soon, as the„_French armies proved their 
sttpenonty to all those whom they met, even this aun was not 
high enough, and France entered upon a career of mdefinite 
conquest There was clearly no need any longer to mamtain 
the terror m order to give confidence to the armies and energy 
to the government Men’s nerves grew steadier, and more 
sober views of the situation were rendered possible They 


turned now with loathmg from the reign of terror, and from 
the Jacobins who had supported it so long 

The new trend of ideas was shown by the Constitution 


which was accepted m July, 1795 The mfant son of 
The Con- XVI had recently died m prison , the next 

stitution heirs to the throne were both of them exiles from 
ofi79S France and fightmg m the ranks of her enemies 
It was felt that there was a real opportumty for winning to 
the jRepuWic a_great mass of opimon hitheito hostile to it, if 
onlr a moderate constitution were drawn up and proclaimed 
So there came what is called the “ Constitution of the year III ” 
It was preceded not only by a declaration of the nghts of man, 
but also by a declaration of the duties of a citizen Jwo 


chambers (not one as m the constitution of 1791) were hence- 
forth to guide the pohey of France There was to be a Council 
of 500 formmg the lower house, and a Council of Ancients — 
men over forty years of age — ^fomimg the upper house The 
upper house was to have a suspensory veto upon all legislation, 
and m order to avoid the pressure of the armed mob of Pans, 
the chambers were allowed to sit where they chose The 
Executive Government was to be vested m a Directory of five 
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persons, who were to take over most of the powers of 
tliimornnoittee of Pubhc Safety, and to have m their hands 
the direction of diplomacy and of war It was further decided 
that one third of the assembly shonld retire each year, and that 
two-thirds of the first assembhes should consist of members of 
the present Convention This last regulation is defensible, 
but it gave at the time great ofience Men had hoped for a 
completechange of system, ’and now it was clear that the next 
assembhes would to a large extent carry on the pohcy and 
ideas of the Convention All parties rose m protest against 
this regulation, and an i nsurrection of Pans took place m 
October, 1795 ^ The Convention faced the new nsmg m a 
spirit very different from that which had been shown m face 
of demands of the mob m the earher days of the jjapoleoa 
Revolution The defence of the Convention was crushes a 
entrusted to soldiers, and Napoleon Bonaparte was 
one of the chief of them When the attack was c^ven- 
made upon the Convention it was dnven off with tion 
artillery, and the new Constitution was thus imposedLupon 
France On October 26, 1795, the Convention came to an end 

The Revolution no w became to a-vervJarge extent_merged 
m the career of Napoleon , he had hitherto played only a 
subordmate part, but he had distmgmshed himself Rise of 
m the suppression of the nsmg, and from this time Napoleon 
forward he was promoted from post to post until he became 
the Emperor of France, and the most pronunent figure m 
Europe It wiU be well, therefore, now to follow the course 
of the war and then return to the pohtical history of Europe, 
for it is the war that is henceforth the most important feature 
of the times The prophecy of Burke was about to come true 
France was turnmg away her eyes from the confusion and 
Ignominy of her domestic pohtics and was watchmg with 
enthusiasm and with rapture the tnumphs of her soldiers The 
pohticians lost hold upon the pubhc imagmation and the soldiers 
won it, and it is as a result of this tendency that Napoleon, 
the darhng and the hero of the French armies, made himself 
before long the supreme master of the government of France , 

' This IS kno-vm as the Bising of Vend4miau:e from the name of 
the month m the new calendar m which it took place 
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The coalition against France was breaking up We have 
seen that Pohsh affairs and rivalries in various parts of Europe 
Peace of had strained already the relations between Austna 
Basel and Prussia The victones that the French had 

won in 1794 had made the Prussians still more anxious to have 
done with the war , and m 1795 the Peace of Basel was signed, 
whereby Prussia_ceded„territories^upon the left bank of the 
Bhme toTFrancgjmd jecMve_d a pro mise that Germany , north 
of a certam Ime, s houl d ,be -free from op erations of wa r, and 
that Frassia should be recogmzed as the Jeadmg.powCT m the 
north of Gfemany Spam also withdrew, so that France now 
had to fice Austria and Great Britam only It was agamst 
Austria that all her efforts were directed The campaign was 
to be conducted along two hues one French army was to 
advance towards Vienna by the valley of the Danube, whilst 
another was to attack the Austrian power m Italy, and if 
successful was to march against Vienna through the north- 
eastern passes of the Alps It was to the command of the 
Itahan army that Napoleon was appomted It was here that 
for the jSrst time Ee sliowed his military gemus and demon- 
strated the immense superionly of the French armies over 
those which Austna could put mto the field agamst her He 
forced his way over the Mantune Alps, compelled the Kmg 
of Sardmia to withdraw from the Austrian alhance, pushed 
on and^ccupied Milan He was w elcomed by a large body of 
Itahan c^imoh, winch loathed the Austnan rule and saw m 
the French their best hope of gaming national mdependence 
Siege of Napoleon next adva nced upon Mantua and laid 
Mantua. siege to that city, which was an all-important 
fortress m the Austnan occupation of Italy The Austnans 
put out all their strength m the effort to save the place Five 
separate armies were despatched to the rehef of the city, but 
each army was met by Napoleon and defeated The 
c rushmg defeat of the Austnans at Rivoh . m January, 1797, 
showed that they could never hope to dislodge Napoleon, 
and JV fontua sur ren dered m the foUowm g mo nth Napoleon 
now felt himself master of Italy, and he advSdced mto the 
Austnan temtones by the north of the Adnatic All efforts 
to resist him failed, but he felt his own position not altogether 
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safe, and he accepted m April, 1797, a truce which soon led 
up to ^e„treaty_of Campo-F omuo-ja— October, 1797 By 
this treaty the emperor^ renounced his claim s t o Xrealy of 
the Netherlands which were already in the pos- Campo- 
session of the French repubho, and recogmzed_the 
estabhshment of a free_Itahan St ate in the north of Italy 
under the title of the Cisalpme Repub ho On the other hand, 
as the result of a very odious senes of mtrigues, the Austnans 
were placed in possession of the free repubho of Vemce, which 
was at this tune the oldest of all European states Vemce 
had m vam tried to mamtam her neutrahty durmg the great 
war her lands had been tiaversed by both armies, her actions 
had been nusmterpreted, and the French h ad at last laid hands 
upon the city itself It was mcapable of resistance The 
old warhke spmt which had made Vemce f or so long “the 
bulwark of Europe agamst the Ottoman ” was at an end the 
long range of Napoleon’s artaUery made the waters of the 
lagoons no adequate defence, and it surrendered somewhat 
unheroically mto his hands Then without any consultation 
of the wishes of the people, who were mdeed bitterly opposed 
to what was bemg done, it_was handed pyeiuto the ^Austrian 
P 5 wer and its possession near^ compensated for losses 
sustained elsewhere 

After the peace of Campo-Formio, France had no enemy 
except Great Britain, but so great was the superiority of the 
British navy, that it seemed impossible to mflict 
upon her any serious blow The next step m the Egyptian 
war was a strange one Napoleon was mstructed by campaign 
the Directors to undertake the mvasion of Egypt Egypt was 
a portion of Turkish territory, and agamst the Sultan the French 
had hardly the semblance of a grievance, but it was beheved 
that m addition to the value of Eg}'pt m itself, it would be a 
serious blow to Enghsh prestige and power if the Fiench were 
estabhshed m a country which would brmg them so far m the 
direction of India They proposed alieady to cut the Suez 
Canal, and emissaries were sent forward to test the feelmgs 
of the Indian peoples 

On his road to Egypt Napoleon sei zed JJalta. which had 
hitherto been m the power of the Enights of St^John He 
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reached Egypt safely, and soon made himself master of the 
whole country The situation was, however, entirely changed 
by the naval victory which Eelson and the Bnlash 
fleet won over the French m the Battle, of the 
Nfle. Napoleon’s commnmcations with France 
were now rendered precarious, and his own future 
He attacked Syria, but had to abandon the 
siege of Acre On his return to Egypt he easily defeated the 
Turkish forces which were brought agamst him, but he received 
news from Europe^ that a s econd , great European coalmen 
had come mto bemg, and that the French armiesliad suffered 
senous defeats He determmed to return to France He 
left the Egyptian armies under the command of subordmate 
officers and himself managed to reach the coasts of France, 
though the waters of the Mediterranean were bemg patrolled 
by Enghsh ships 

The coalition was as serious as Napoleon had beheved 
Prussia, mdeed, still stood aloof, but the Russian Czar had 
yjjg thrown himself heartily mto the movement, and 
urestige of Russian armies under the great general, Suvorof, 
Napoleon jj^d mflicted senous defeats upon the French in- 
Italy, and had cooped the French armies up withm the city 
of Genoa Before Napoleon araved m France, however, the 
situation had somewhat improved The albes were quanellmg 
among themselves, and France was no longer m senous danger 
of mvasion Napoleon’s campaigns m Italy had made him 
the hero of France, and his glo^ had not been tarmshed by his 
Egyptian campaigns, for he had fought no battle which he had 
not won, and the naval supremacy of England was a force 
agamst which he had no means of contending Pubhc opimon 
regarded him as the man of the future , almost every party 
beheved that it was he who could brmg order and peace to 
France, and he was credited with designs very different from 
those which he entertamed The Directory was already m 
senous difficulties From the first the Directors were at 
variance with the legislative assembhes, and that variance 
only deepened as tune went on They pursued a pohcy m 
rehgious and social matters which offended, the mas s of the 
people, and was not m itself successful On more than one 
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occasion they had come into direct-c onflict Tnth the assemblies, 
and had forced their ■will upon them by violent means The 
disasters which attended the armies of BVance after the forma- 
tion of the second coahtion had rmned the authority .pjjg 
of the Directory, and it was plam that the mstitu- Directory 
tions of France were not likely to remam long m discredited 
their present condition Napoleon’s ambition already aimed 
at the acgmsition of the supreme power On his amval m 
Fans he entered mto negotiations with various pohticians, but 
he found his chief support m Sieyes, who had been promment 
at the beginnmg of the Revolution as a political theorist, and 
who stiU beheved that he could mvent a constitution which 
would give to France the good government which it at present 
so clearly lacked Napoleon jomed him without by any means 
S3mipathi2ang with all his views It was hoped that Napoleon’s 
prestige and popularity were so great that he would be able 
to carry out changes which would lead to the establishment 
of his power and that of his colleagues without havmg to draw 
his sword and appeal to force The soldiers quartered in 
Pans were put imder his command and the legislative assembhes 
were moved to Samt Cloud, some few miles outside coup 
of Pans Some of the Directors, actmg m collusion d'dtat of 
with Napoleon, resigned, the others were forced to Brumaire 
resign Napoleon and Sieyes now hoped that the assembhes 
would pass a decree naming Napoleon, Si^yfes and _Ducos a 
triumvirate (a committee of three), for the government of 
France, and the drawmg up of a new constitution At first 
all went well, but m the end it was seen that the assembhes 
valued their mdependence and would not pass the required 
vote, unless they were forced to do so An excuse was found 
m an imagmary attack upon Napoleon The grenadiers were 
called m to disperse the rebelhous legislators A few who were 
left belund, actmg m the name of the majority, passed the 
necessary decrees, and at the end of the day the “ Revolution 
of Brumaire ” ^ was accomphshed Napoleon was not as yet 

* So called from the name of the month in the new Revo- 
lutionary calendar in which it took place Its date in the 
old reokomng, which was soon restored in IVance, was Nov 10 
1799 
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either consul, dictator, or emperor, but his foot was clearly 
on the road which soon led him to absolute power in 
IPrance 


No penod of lustory has had so many boolts written about it 
as the French Bevolution For English readers the summaries by 
Mis Gardiner and J H Nose are ix^ost useful The larger histones 
of Carlyle, Mignot, and Morse Stephens, regard the movement from 
•widely different points of ■view For the war and 'tlio early career 
of Napoleon Mr J H Bose’s Ltfe of Napoleon is valuable Fyffe’s 
Modern Europe gives an imsurpassed narrative of European history 
from 1792 Walter Scott’s Infe of Napoleon may still be read with 
interest for a contemporary view of the events of the time 


CHAPTER XV 

Napoleon 

Napoleon, who arrived at power by the Revolution of 
Brumaire, has been the subject of more books and of more 
ggrly discussion than any other figure m modem history, 

life of and there are many pomts m his career and cha- 

Napoleon ragtep about which -widely different opmions will 
always be held He had been at first a warm supporter of the 
Revolution in its extreme form, and had been associated -with 
the group around Robespierre , he had seen service with the 
armies of the Revolu'fcion, and had specially distinguished 
himself by his rapid msight and his darmg at the siege of 
Toulon We have seen how, for the suppression of the rebelhon 
of Vendemiaire, he had been appomted to the command of the 
Italian army, and how uninterrupted his progress 'towards 
power had been from that date His career shows that he was 
a man of ex'traordmaiy military gemus, as capable of con- 
ductmg a campaign as of directmg a battle , but his achieve- 
ments m the government of France prove that he possessed 
abihties nearly as high for the management of affairs m time 
of ,peace He had a vi-vid imagmation which allowed bim to 
conceive great plans, and at the same time he had a gnp upon 
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details wLicli allowed him to cany them out ef&ciently Many 
of his schemes were m accord with the spirit of the Eevolution, 
and with the past history of Stance as well He desired to see 
the State umted and efficiently admmistered from the centre 
He wished to mamtam the spmt of equahty m social and legal 
matters, and he allowed no vestige of pnvilege to reappear 
He aimed at the concihation of all classes that were wiUmg 
to be concihated, and only struck at those who proved hitter 
opponents of his power or of the welfare of France Were it 
not for the unlimited ambition and passion for power which 
runs through the whole of his career, history might have seen 
m him one of the greatest of all agents m the progress of 
civilization , as it is, we see m him the cause of many 
beneficent changes m France and m Europe, but also the 
cause, and often the guilty cause, of fifteen years of contmuous 
warfare 

His first task was to construct the new constitution that had 
been promised on the day of the Eevolution of Brumaire 
Here Sieyes and Napoleon differed widely m their 
aims Sieyes aimed at a strange and curiously plans of 
balanced constitution, which would have been Si6yes 
presided over by a magistrate called the Grand Elector, who 
would have been httle more than the pompous figure head of 
the State Napoleon, however, was determm^ that the 
State should be m the hands of a vigorous and effective ruler, 
and his strength of will and command of affairs soon brushed his 
colleague aside 

In the scheme adopted by Napoleon, the Executive Govern- 
ment was to be vested m a first consul and two colleagues, who 
were also to be called consuls, but were to be entirely -pjjg 
subordmate to the first consul With bim -n^as to sfatnfaon 
rest the control of the army, the appomtment of 
ambassadors, and the whole executive machmery of the State 
He was to be assisted by a State Council, which was to be 
nommated by hunself, and which was to be the source of all 
legislation There were various other councils restmg to 
some extent on the choice of the people, but the whole tendency 
of the new order was to restrict the power of election withm the 
narrowest compass There was a complete reaction from the 

2 Y 
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enthusiasm for election which was visible in all the work of 
the early revolution The chief body was to be a conservative 
The Senate of sixty members, appomted at first by’ 
Senate the consuls, though subsequently, when vacancies 
occurred, they were to be filled up by the Senate itself This 
body was to elect the other councils, and was to decide whether 
any proposals were m harmony with the constitution or not 
TheTn- Next to this Senate of sixty, was a Tnbunate 
bunate composed of one hundred members appomted by 
the Senate this was the only body to which was allowed 
freedom o f d ebate AH legidative proposals were to be 
broughFbefore it and discussed , if they were accepted by the 
tribunate they were next brought before the so-called legis- 
lative body consistmg of 300 members appomted by the Senate, 
and these men were to hear speakers from the tnbunate who 
brought before them the legislative proposals, and upon these 
proposals they were then to vote without discussion and without 
aRsigmn g a reason Such a constitution could hardly last very 
long, and while it lasted the I^st Consul and his Council of 
State came to be more and more the predommant and effective 
part 

Hardly was the constitution accepted when Napoleon 
marched off for his campaign m Italy The early successes of 
the coahtion had not been contmued, but the 
attack on Austrians and their alhes still held the north of 
Austna. Italy, and threatened the frontier of the Upper 
Rhme Napoleon, as m 1796, prepared to mvade Italy, while 
General Moreau was to attack the Austnans upon the Danube 
In this campaign, as in aU m which Napoleon took a part, 
success was absolutely necessary tp him He owed his position 
m !B*rance to the splendour of his mihtary acluevements 
Success m war was always the condition of his power Mihtary 
failure would have imdermmed his authority at once, and, if 
peace had come, the French would have soon returned to them 
old ideals, their behef m hberty and equahty, their desue for a 
free constitution and a true repubhc 

The campaign of 1800 was brilliant throughout, and 
successful m the end First there came the famous and 
probably overpraised crossmg of the Alps, which brought 
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Napoleon and Ins army unexpectedly into Italy m the rear of 
the Austrian troops He occi ^ied_Milan and then advanced 
towards Genoa, which had just been occupied by ^ 
the Austnan army In June he f ought the batt le and ^ ^ 
of Marengo At first it seemed that it must issue battle of 
m a decisive check for the IVmich, but the tunely 
arrival of fresh forces allowed Napoleon to recover the ground 
that he had lost, and to overwhelm the Austrian army A truce 
was ma de by which the Austrians withdrew their armieslEto 
the north-eastern comer of Italy, but even now Austna was 
unwilhng to make peace But when m December, 1800, 
General More au mflicted upon them the defeat of Hohenhnden 
m Bavaria, a defeat quite as complete as that of Marengo, 
the Austnan Government had at last to yield and sue for 
terms The result was the Peace of LuneviUe, Peace of 
which was signed m Pebruary'bf'the yeaiTlSOl LundviIIe 
The terms of the Peace of Campo-Formio were renewed, and 
in addition Austria ^andone d all tem tory m_ Ita ly be yond 
the river Adige and surrendered all German territory west” of 
the Rhine to France After this. Great Bntam alone remamed 
m arms against France, and rt seemed for a moment as though 
she might be foiced by a great coahtion to accept peace on 
terms unsatisfactory to herself Many powers complained of 
Great Bntam’s despotic use of her naval power, for she claimed 
the right to stop and to search all vessels which she suspected 
of carrymg goods belongmg to the enemy This_. 
procedure had been protested agamst already on 
many occasions, and now Russia, Denmark, Great 
Swed^_^dJPrussia_jomed mjTIea^e^ Bntam 

ance to these claims The Czar^f jRussia, the half mad 
Paul I , threw himself with ardour into the project and became 
an eager ally of Napoleon, but the naval power of Great 
Bntam was too strong to" be resisted In Apnl, 1801, the 
battle j)f Copenhage^destroyed_this^ alhance Pauli had 
already been assassinated, and th ere was no possibihty of 
weakemng the naval_mprei^y^of Britain ^o mMarc£ri802, 
fhe" pacification of Europe was completed by the Peace of 
Peace _qf__Amiens _ between^ Bntam and France Amiens 
All Enghsh conquests were to be restored except the islands 
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of Trimd ad and Ceykn The most important clause of the 
treaty was one which laid down that the island of Malta. 
which the Enghsh had taken from France, was to he restored 
to the Kmghts of St John under certam conditions We shall 
see shortly that this clause was nommally the source from 
whioh the next great European war was to grow 

Meanwhile Napoleon enjoyed not only the glory of un- 
paralleled mihtary triumphs, but also the credit of having 
given to Europe the peace'that she had been vainly 
transfer- desirmg for ten years Germany at this time was 
mation of passmg m consequence of recent events through a 
Germany j.apic[ transformation The conquests of the French 
had proved agam and agam the utter mcapacity'of the old 
Impenal organization to protect Germany, and m the peace of 
Campo-Formio and agam m the peace of Limeville, great 
changes m Germany had been clearly hmted at A deputation 
of the Imperial Diet had been called together to accept changes 
in the relations and possessions of the German States which 
had practically been decided upon by the great powers of 
France, Russia, and to a less extent by Austna The c hief 
efEort of Napoleon. was to_push bqth_AiKtaa_and 
Prussia 'away towards the east of Germany, and to 
diplo- Irang the western and south-western pow ers' under 
macy m tfieproteotion of !^anoe , thus Bavana, Baden, and 
^ Wurfcemberg all received great additions of territory, 
which were gamed by annexmg the ecclesiastical states 
which were so numerous and so large m the west of Germany 
Napoleon trusted that these acqmsitions which had been 
won through the agency of France and could only be kept by 
the protection of France, would mamtam Western German 
States m alhance with France The ecclesiastical States had 
been notably corrupt and mefficient, and these changes pro- 
bably worked ultimately for the better government and the 
improved prosperity of the land The empire still existed m 
name, but it had long been reduced to a mere shadow, and 
the shadow was now beginning to fade away it lasted, how- 
ever, yet for some five years 

The Peace of Amiens allowed Napoleon to turn to his 
schemes of domestic reconstruction, and first he was anxious to 
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settle the rehgwus qiwstion, which had been one of the greatest 
sources of the weakness of ^France ever smce the legislative 
assembly had passed the unwise “ civil constitution Napoleon’s 
of the clergy ” Napoleon’s motives m his religious domeshc 
pohcy were almost enturely pohtical He saw how pohcy. 
great was the power of the Cathohc Church, and how large 
a proportion of the people of Erance were really devoted to it 
He beheved, too, that no state could rest upon a stable 
foundation until its rehgion was m a settled conditaon He had 
aheady shown Inmself more favourable to the papacy than 
most of the leaders of the Eepubhcan armies Immediately 
after the battle of Marengo he opened negotiations with Pope 
Pius Vn The Pope was restored to his dommions from which 
he h^ been expelled, and m return he was mduced to accept 
the Conc oidat or rehgious settlement of afEairs m_ Tht» Con- 
Erance~~ (Easter, 1802) By this, the Cathohc cordat 
Church was agam estabhshed and agam endowed by the State. 
Napoleon as First Consul was to be allowed to appomt to all 
high ecclesiastical offices, and he thus stepped mto the position 
which the kmgs of France had held with regard to the Church 
before the Revolution The Concordat, however, was not to 
be associated with any measures of rehgious persecution, 
rehgious toleration was defimtely proclaimed, and the 
mimsters of other rehgions besides the Cathohc were taken 
mto the service and received the pay of the State Such was 
the general character of the Concordat It was made much 
less acceptable to the Pope when, immediately after it, 
Napoleon issued certam “ orgamc ar ticles,” which 
he declared henceforth bmdmg^upon the Church org-amc 
m France, and which he issued without referrmg articles 
tE^ m any way to the Pope No papal bulls were to be' 
received m France , no synod of the Church was to be held 
without permission of the Government , no bishop was to 
leave his diocese upon the summons of the Pope, and the 
famous declaration o f Halhcan Liberti es which had been 
issued m the year 1682, and had then been bitterly resented 
by the Popes of that date, were declared still to be bindmg 
upon the Church and people of France Could the Pope have 
foreseen these orgamc articles, he would probably not have 
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accepted the Concordat Accepted however it was, and all 
priests and bishops agreed to hold office according to it 
Behgious tuuty was restored to France, and gave to the 
^vi^ment an immense'ihcrease of strength 

The Eevolution had declared all titles and decorations 
abohshed, but Napoleon, in 1802, instituted the famous 
The Eegion of Honour, declarmg that the nature of 
Legion of Frenchmen was such that they must have distmc- 
Honour mstitution proved extremely 

popular and has never been abolished 

Napoleon turned his attention, too, to education he estab- 
lished the umversity of France, a central mstitution m Paris, 
„ ^ with seventeen subordmate academies m the 

provmces He orgamzed also primary and 
secondary education , for hitherto, though many attempts had 
been made, httle had actually been done 

The work that he did for the judicial system of France 
was perhaps the most important of all his efforts at this time 
•pjjg He had no special knowledge of legal affaurs, for 
N^oleomc all his training had been that of a soldier , but he 
codes qmckly made himself acguamted with the legis- 
lative system of France and the problems connected with it 
He determmed to mtroduce classification mto the laws of 
France, and to codify them as the Emperors Theodosius and 
Justmian had codified the laws of Borne many centuries 
before He estabhshed a comnussion to work at the matter, 
and in a short tune five great codes were drawn up In some 
respects they exhibited a rather retrograde tendency The 
j ury was n ot used as much as it had been by the legislators 
of the Bevolution m the penal code, brandmgjwas admitted 
confiscation of proper ty w as allowed, and hard labour was 
imde almost as temble. as torture , buOke ~gCTefal“effecF' 
of 'thF codes was no doubt as beneficial as their prmciples were 
rational 

While Napoleon was engaged on this admirable and con- 
ciliatory work a new war cloud was arismg m ever more 
threatening form on the horizon of Europe From the signmg 
of the Peace of Amiens the relations between Bntam and 
Napoleon had never been quite satisfactoiy, and a rupture was 
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now impending The causes of the new war are still disputed, 
but their general features are plain On the side of Napoleon 
it must be admitted that his actions smce the con- 
elusion of the peace had been m many ways pro- war with 
vocative He had made great ad&tions to th e Gr eat ^ 
possessions of France , he had practically annexed 
to Jbrance the Cisalpin e Eepublm, which had hitherto existed as 
an mdependent state mlEhe north of Italy , for m 1802 he had 
himself been ^osenjis President .of _the Cisalpme Bepub lic, 
•^cE soon afterwards became the kingdom of Italy Pied - 
mon t was defimtely annexed, Parma and Elba ^ 

were also declared to be parts of tfie~tfeffit6^Mrf^“*^®^" 
France Stdl more provocative were his deahngs Italy and 
with Switzg riand The Hel^ti^il^piAhc, which 
had been mdependent smcE the fourteenth century, 
was troubled by mtemal disputes of democrats agamst 
ohgarchs, and of those who desired central government agamst 
those who wished to mamtam the mdependence of the cantons 
Napoleon took advantage of the situation to occupy the 
country, declaring that Switzerland must be saved from herself 
The mdependence of Switzerland was nommally mamtamed, 
but she was henceforth to provide a large number of troops to 
the French army For all practical purposes she also had 
become a portion of French temtory Moreover, while the 
possessions of France were bemg thus mcreased upon the 
mainland, there was evidence that the eyes of Napoleon were 
bemg turned agam upon Egypt, and even upon India, and the 
reports of his commissioners sent out to the East 
seemed to show a design to take up at an early 
date the schemes which the Battle of the Nile had power 
forced him for a time to drop The balance of 
power which had been established by the Peace 
of LuneviUe had clearly been upset, and Europe had often 
gone to war to prevent any overthrow of such a balance 
On the side of England there had been much disappomtment 
with the results of the peace It had been hoped that it would 
lead to a great mcrease of commerce, but it was found that no 
commercial treaty between the two countries would be accepted 
by France, and that Napoleon was detennmed to m5i.nit.g.in 
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against England a banicr of almost complete commercial 
exclusion The English government moreover refused to 


The 


abandon Malta The conditions annexed to the 


question of treaty had not mdeed been fulfilled, but it is certain 
Malta Britam made no attempt to fulfil these con- 

ditions The rapid progress made by the French power upon 
the contment in time of peace was regarded as a suflicient excuse 
for mamtaming in British hands this island, which might be 
made so impo:^nt a basis of operations m any naval war m 
the Mediterranean An English ambassador was sent to Fans, 
but from the first he was instructed on no account to consent 
to the abandonment of Malta , and as Napoleon insisted on 
acquiring the island, partly for military reasons and partly 
because to abandon his claim would have meant a great loss 
of prestige, war was probable from the first It was declared 
m March, 1803 

Before we proceed to the war it will be well to follow the 
changes m Napoleon’s personal position winch rapidly led 
Napoleon assumption of the Impcnal title Im- 

L:fe mediately after the Pence of Amiens, the proposal 
Consul tQ bestow upon him the Consulship for 

life, which he held at present only for a term of years The 
proposition w'ns submitted to a pubbe vote, and three milhon 
and a half voted m his favour, while only eight thousand voted 
against him The constitution was at the same tune modified 
in the direction of absolutism , especially the tribunate, whose 
debates had lutherto kept ahvc the spint of liberty and of 
criticism, was henceforth ordered to debate m secret, and no 
report was published Shortly after this, vanous plots against 
the life or the power of Napoleon were repoited Some of the 
leadmg soldiers of France, such men as the exile Pichcgru and 
Moreau who had just achieved such triumphs m Germany, 
were now leagued wnth various malcontents against Napoleon’s 
power The plots were discovered and their leaders suffeied 
Execution penalties TJie Duke d’En'ghien, a Bourbon 

of the pimce, was resident beyond the fiontiers of France, 

and was beheved by Napoleon to have had a hand 
m the recent plot He was seized, jeontrary to all 
mternational right, was brought to Pans, sen^nced by court 
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Enghien 
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martial and executed No mcident m Napoleon’s career had 
hitherto so shocked the feelmg of Europe as this In face of 
these attacks upon Napoleon’s power, and with a new European 
war clearly before them, it was felt by his supporters that it 
would be well to show the confidence which France felt m 
Napoleon by givmg him a higher title than any that he held 
at present The title of emperor had suggested itself for 
some tune A proposal was definitely made m the tnbunate, 
and m May, 1804, a decree of the Senate bestowed Napoleon 
it upon him It was the pohtical culmmation of Emperor 
his career, and was rendered even more strikmg by the fact 
that Pope Pius Vll was mduced to come to Pans and preside 
over the ceremony of coronation The new emperor restored 
at once the old mihtary title of Marshal, and bestowed it upon 
some twenty of the great soldiers, who had already won for 
themselves a European reputation by fightmg under the 
banners of France 

In the war which now opened, France forced Spain mto 
alhance with her, but with this exception she stood alone against 
the coahtion which soon contamed the leadmg 
states of Europe Great Bntam at first was un- alliance 
assisted, and Prussia never gave effective assistance, 
behevmg that her position m Germany was secure ; 
but Sweden. Russia. _a nd_Au stna soon lom ed, and they 
declared that their object was to force the power of France to 
return withm her ancient Imuts Napoleon’s first aim was to 
wm a victory, which would have been decisive of the whole 
campaign, by mvadmg England and dictatmg terms m London 
He prepared an army and flotilla of boats upon the English 
Channel near Boulogne, and clung obstinately to a behef m 
the possibihty of his plan But the supremacy 
of the British navy made the scheme highly of the 
dangerous All efforts to decoy or dnve the navy invasion of 
from the Channel proved unavailing, and Napoleon ^“^land 
had abandoned his scheme of mvasion before Nelson won t he 
overwhelnnngjgict^-jofJIrafalgar_(October 1805) against the 
combmed fleets of Spam and France The campaign thus opened 
with a failure, but the impression of it was soon effaced by 
the amazmg victoiies which Napoleon won m Germany His 
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troops were directed to converge by different routes upon the 
upper basin of the Danube The campaign which followed 
was a marvel of organization and foresight £^st the Austrian 
General Mack, who had boasted of the triumphs he was gomg 
to wm, found himself surrounded at Dim and 
forced to capitulate with thirty-three thousand 
men Then Napoleon pressed on towards Vienna If Prussia 
had ]omed with the alhes the situation wouldT have been 
extremely dangerous for France, but under her kmg, Fredenck 
Wilham III , she pursued a wavermg and meffective policy, and 
Napoleon struck— ag ams t Austria and Eussia_ alone On 

A St riitr" 1805, the armies met m_the_gteat 

‘ battle_ot Auster htz, and what followed was the 
most wonderful of all the victories that the mihtary gemus 
of Napoleon won The enemy wa s hopelessly defeated 
Vienna was m Napoleon’s power, and -SerJiar ffibuglifTrlgiself 
fortunate to be able to retreat out of danger The resistance 
Trea^of of Austna was broken, and she was forced m 
Pressburg December, 1805, to accept the treaty of Pressburg, 
the third treaty which she had made with Napoleon after 
havmg suffered overwhelmmg defeat 

The overthrow of Austria was followed by the disappearance 
of the Holy Boman Empire, that mstitution which had existed 
smce the reign of Otto the Great m the tenth 
century, and m a sense smce the reign of Charle- 
magne m the eighth, and carried back the memories 
of men to the Imperial Ime of the old Boman 
We have seen that every effort to give it vigour and 
efficiency, though such efforts had been frequently made, 
had resulted m failure With every decade it grew weaker, 
more obviously a sham and an anachromsm When Napo- 
leon took the title of emperor, the Emperor Francis called 
himself Emperor of Austna Now m 1806, without awakmg 
the regrets of any one, the Holy Boman Empire ceased 
to be 

Shortly after the overthrow of Austna there broke out 
war between Napoleon and Prussia Prussia had hitherto 
been carefully handled by French diplomacy, and had not 
fought agamst France smce 1795 She found herself, however. 
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now dnven into an ever more subordinate position in Germany 
Napoleon formed the states of Western Germany mto a body 
called the Conf ederation of the RIune ._and thus 
created a nvaljowei^ to Pr ussia Moreover pro- against 
mises whiclThad been half-made to Prussia were P™®sia 
not kept She had hoped to annex the kmgdom of Hanover 
to her dommions, but that hope was not reahzed It had been 
proposed that Prussia should assume the Imperial title, but 
now no encouragement was given her to cany out that scheme 
At last, seemg that delay would only reduce her to greater 
extrenuties, and relymg upon the alhance of Saxony and of 
Russia, she declared war against France_ 

The war that followed was perhaps the most amazmg of 
Napoleon’s tnumphs The prestige of the Prussian army was 
httle dimmished The name of Predenck the Great, and the 
tradition which he estabhshed, still seemed a guarantee for 
the efficiency and the victory of the Prussian troops But 
m truth the traditions of Piederick the Great had been a 
positive drawback to the Prussian armies of late, for they had 
prevented the adoption of the new methods which had been 
mtroduced by Napoleon It came as an overwhelnung 
surprise to all Europe when m October, 1806, m a over- 
double battle, which is usually known as th e Battle throw of 
rf_J!fina,_two_ Prussian_arnues _were . an nihilated. P™ssia. 
And worse still was to come At Jena the Prussian armies 
had been beaten, but m what followed they were disgraced 
Por tress aft er fortress with strong fortifications, large garrisons, 
aW’sufficient provisions, surrendered to msignificant Prench 
forces Prussia seemed at a blow removed for ever from the 
hst of the great nations The kmg kept up a fierce 
resistance m the north-east, relymg upon the assistance of 
Russia, but m June, 1807, the Prussian and Russian armies 
were agam defeated m the m urderous battle of Priedland, and 
Prussia and Russia acc^tedTpiace ^ 

This IS the famous Peace of T ilsit which marks the zemth 
of Napoleon’s career It took the^ape of a fnendly alhance 
between the_Qzar_and Napoleon, m which Russia Peace of 
promised to jsupport Jus schemes against all his Tilsit 
enemies, and especially agamst England Russia lost nothmg 
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by the peace, but upon Prussia the blous of tlie conqueror fell 
with extreme severity The western lands of Prussia were 
taken away and made into the kingdom of West- 
phalia, ■which was gnen to one of Napoleon’s 
brothers , and the Polish territories of Prussia 
were made into the independent duchy Warsaw 
and given to the King of Saxonj Prussia was not 
to be allowed t^havc an army greater than a fixed and low 
figure, and French troops remamed in occupation of the land 
The only enemy that now remained was Great Britain, 
which smee the Battle of Trafalgar seemed almost invulnerable 
Napoleon hoped, however, if he could not attack 
her upon the high seas to nun her through her 
commerce He issued m November, 180G, his famous 
Berlin Decrees whereby all the coasts of Europe, 
■which were under the domimon of Napoleon, were 
absolutely closed to British trade He hoped in tins way to 
brmg Great Britam to her knees by ruimng the commercial 
class, which he laicw to be the most powerful there , and he 
did not sufiicientlj understand the nature of commerce to see 
that his own doimnions would suffer even more scverch than 
those of his enemy Great Britain retorted by the " orders m 
council ” which placed all the coasts of Europe imder blockade 
and allowed of no commerce from port to port in Napoleon’s 
temtones, until the Bcrlm Decrees were wnth- 
drawTi In Western Europe two small countries 
alone were outside of Napoleon’s control, Denmark 
and Portugal His designs against Denmark were 
frustrated by the ngorous action of the English 
jlilmistcr, Canmng, and the British fleet Portugal was overrun 
by a French army, and the royal family took refuge m Brazil 
Had Napoleon died after the Peace of Tilsit he would have 
seemed a man of almost supernatural powers He had so 
far hardly attempted any enterprise in which he had 
causes of not succeeded his failures against the British nai’y 
Naprf^n’s been qmte lost sight of in the multitude and 
magmtude of his Auctones on land Every European 
state m turn had come mto collision inth him, and the French 
armies had shoivn their unquestioned supeiiority to every one 
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It was a wonderful but not a miraculous result It is to be 
explamed firstly by considermg the mihtary gemus of Napoleon, 
his rViII m every department of warfare, the ongmahty of his 
methods, and the vigour with which he apphed them But 
it IS to be explamed also by considermg the difference m cha- 
racter between the forces that France brought mto the field, 
and the forces agamst which she had to fight prancgg, 
France was a nation under arms her soldiers nation 
were proud of their leader, and felt themselves under 
personally mterested m the cause m which they 
were engaged On the other side were no nations, but merely 
governments, separated for the most part m mterest and m 
sympathy from the people governed, and relymg upon armies 
which were brought mto the field either by compulsion or by 
payment, which had no sort of personal mterest m the victory 
of the cause for which they fought Napoleon could conquer 
the governments of Europe, but he failed as soon as behmd the 
governments there rose the peoples of Europe, convmced at 
last that the struggle was one which mterested them, and 
prepared to fight, not at the biddmg or coercion of their 
governments, but out of their own enthusiasm and eagerness 
for revenge It should be noted also that m many France 
parts of Europe a good deal of the programme of over- 
the French Revolution was accepted by those 
countnes which were fightmg agamst it mcamate her own 
m Napoleon, and that France was m the end weapons 
overthrown by the ideas, the reforms, and the mihtary methods 
which she herself had brought mto bemg 

From the tune of the Peace of Tilsit onwards, our chief 
mterest is no longer with France and her emperor, but with the 
vanous nations which one after the other rose m Reforms in 
fury agamst him In Prussia there was the stirrmg Prussia 
of a new spirit, and reforms of the greatest importance were 
introduced mto the army and the civil order of the State 
This IS the most heroic period m the history of Prussia, 
when in spite of the temble catastrophe that had fallen upon 
her armies, she began soberly but with mvmcible courage to 
reorganize her army and to set her government m order m 
hopes of the commg of better times The chief agent of these 
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changes was Stem, who passed a senes of decrees abolishmg 
serfdom and givmg to the peasant a more direct mterest m the 
St in State At the same time Schamhorst mtroduced 
new methods mto the army, mihtary service 
was already compulsory, but, as a matter of fact, it fell only 
upon the peasant serfs Now it was made equally bmdmg 
upon all A new sense of honour and a higher patriotism 
began to show itself m the ranks of the army, and a force thus 
came mto bemg on which the might of Napoleon was broken 
m the end 

But it was not m Prussia that the first successful blow was 
struck It came from a part of Europe where it could least have 
been ejected No part of Europe seemed sunkm 
more hopeless decadence and pohtical apathy than 
Spam So weak, so disumted did Spam appear to Napoleon, 
that he treated it with even greater contempt than was usual 
with him m his deahngs with foreign powers There was a 
quarrel between the reignmg King Charles IV and his son 
Ferdinand Napoleon enticed Ferdmand mto France and acted 
as arbiter m the quarrel In the end he thrust both father and 
Tosenh aside, and, by an act of extraordmary violence, 

Bonaparte appomted his own brother Joseph to be King of 
King of Spam France seemed m all but name to have 
annexed the Spamsh penmsula At first all went 
well The Spamsh government was mcapable of energy, 
and Joseph was received m Madnd without difi&culty But 
then the Spamsh people, deserted by their government, them- 
selves began to protest agam'st the French dominion, and m 
various parts of Spam, both m town and m coimtry, 
spontaneous organizations began to arise The French 
garrisons were attacked and driven withm their fortifications 
The capitu- Jhly, 1808, General Dup ont, who had 

lation of been sent mto the south to repress a rismg, was 
trapped at Bailen. and there forced to surrender 
with the whole of his army It was the first defeat of any 
magmtude which the French troops had received smce the 
rise of Napoleon Its effect upon European opmion was 
immense it demonstrated that the anmes of France were 
not mvmcible and everywhere there was a stirrmg of rebelhon 
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m consequence England declared herself ready to assist 
the Spaniards, and sent arnues over to Portugal with that 
end in view We must not here go through the 
story The English armies m the Penmsula victones of 
were at last commanded by Welhngton, and under Wellington 
Inm won victory after victory In 1810 he won the 
Battle of Sal aman ca, and m 1813 he advanwd on to the soil 
of h'rance itself But though the part played by the Bnghsh 
armies m Spam was really very great, credit must at the same 
time be given to the Spamards for the darmg with which 
they began the rismg, and for the eictraordmary tenacity with 
which m many mstances they earned it out There is no more 
heroic mcident m the annals of European warfare than the 
resistance of the Spamards m the Siege of Saragossa, m March, 
1809 Spam proved, mdeed, the cancer that ate away the 
strength of Napoleon’s Impenal power Had it stood by itself 
we cannot doubt that the armies of Napoleon would have 
sufficed to crush it, but other troubles, some of them of a 
gigantic kmd, were nsmg everywhere, and thus the Spamsh 
war could never be ended It dramed away some of Napoleon’s 
best troops and generals, at a time when he needed all his 
forces for the life and death struggle m which he was engaged 
There broke out m 1809 another war with Austna. m winch, 
though she was alhed with Great Britam, she herself had to 
bear the whole brunt of the fightmg She, too, Fourth war 
had been orgamzmg her forces of late, and m this with 
war she gave Napoleon far more trouble than when Austna, 
previously she had been assisted by a European coahtion , 
yet here, too, Napoleon _conquered once more He occu pjed 
Vierina, and after much desperate fighSig tlie Battle o f 
W’a^am forced the emperor to accept peace a fourth time m 
July, 1809 We need not give the terms, but it is important 
to notice that a new influence had come mto 
Austrian pohey m the person of Prmce Mettemich, 
who for forty years was to be one c^nffiecHief figures” between 
of European history It was he who made not Austna and 
merely peace but alliance with Napoleon, and 
cemented that alhance by negotiatmg the marriage of Napoleon 
to the A ustria n princess. Mane Lomse '~She'^s tfie'ni^'of 
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the executed queen, Mane Anlomcllc, and Europe was amared 
at an incident which seemed to admit a Coisicau usurper to the 
ranks of the royal families of Euiopc 

Soon Napoleon was faced by a much more terrible war 
He had, ns we have seen, made alliance w ith the Czar, Alex- 
War with andcr, at the Peace of Tilsit, and he had at one 
Russia time rehed upon the friendship w ith Russia as the 
indispensable basis for all his schemes But his friendship 
with Russia had been rapidly cooling of late the Czar seemed 
to him baclnvard in his co-operation in the commercial war 
against Great Britain Napoleon^ Jiad offended the Czar bj 
his large annexations .of terrrtory_.in German}’’ Above all, 
the establishment of the Polish Du ch} of Warsaw seemed to bo 
an encouragement to the Polish nationality, and a step therefore 
fraught with great danger to Russia which had annexed so 
large a territory inhabited by Poles After a period of diplo- 
matic friction, Napoleon declared war against Russia, and 
called upon all his allies — Germans, Prussians, Saxons, 
Austrians — as well as upon the subjects of his own enormous 
empire, to assist him in tlus campaign which he hoped would 
establish the dominion of France in Europe, and 
mdirectly lead to the overthrow of Great Britain 
as well The campaign which followed is perhaps the most 
wonderful and the most tragic page in all the military annals 
of Europe An army of six hundred thousand men crossed 
the Russian frontier, and the Russian generals retreated before 
tlus mighty force and did not attempt to resist the march of the 
French until they had icachcd the river Borodmo 
oro in ^as fought there a great and murderous 

battle, which resulted m the end m the decisive victory of 
Napoleon, who pushed on at once towards Moscow To his 
surprise he was allowed to enter the old capital of Russia 
without difficulty, and he hoped that overtures w ould at once 
be made for peace No overtures, liow ever, came fires broke 
out m Moscow and a large portion of the city was burnt dmvn 
The Russian ■wmter was approaching and Napoleon saw himself 
insufficiently provided with food He determmed, therefore, 
to march back again into central Europe But his march back 
was from the first harassed by watchful Russian armies, and 
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was soon turned into a terrible disaster by tbe frightful cold 
of the Eussian winter In any encounters that took place the 
French were still victorious, but the army dwindled at a dreadful 
pace through famine, through death from cold, and through 
desertion In the end it was only with a small fragment of 
his origmal force that Napoleon crossed the frontier 
into Grermany Hundreds of thousands of his men catastrophe 
were left behind prisoners in the hands of the 
Eussians So terrible a catastrophe at once awoke 
the hopes of all Europe Grermany began to stir the Austrian 
armies had throughout the campaign fought slackly for 
Napoleon although the Prussian King stiU declared himself 
the ally of the French, his armies m many mstances joined 
themselves to the Eussians, who followmg upon the tracks of 
the retreatmg French army mvaded Germany The campaign 
whidi followed was m many respects the greatest that Napoleon 
was ever engaged m the armies were the largest, the move- 
ments of the troops the most mtocate We can only chromcle 
the result Napoleon had by no means given up hope he 
beheved, he said, that he was nearer to Vienna than his enemies 
were to Pans, and he won one last battle at Dresden But 
then he had, with 185,000 men, to fight the convergmg 
forces of his enemies which numbered 300,000 at Battle of 
Le ipzig , and there a battle that lasted for two Leipzig, 
days resuTted m the complete overthrow of the 
emperor of the French ' Germany now turned against him, 
and~with' the“remnant 'of his forces he fought his way back 
with some difficulty mto France He stiU showed all his 
old mihtary skiU and tenacity, but he could only postpone 
the end The armies pressed on to Pans, and Napoleon was 
forced to surrender He abdicated his authoiity, and was 
allowed to retire with a scanty mcome to the httle island of 
Elba (1814) 

It was thought that Napoleon’s career was ended, and the 
dipl omat ists of a ll Eur ope gathered together in Vienna to 
consider what arrangements could be made to Reappear- 
bring back order into the confused chaos, which ance of 
had been brought about by the French Eevolution Napoleon 
and Napoleon But while the diplomatists were engaged 

2 z 
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upon their difficult task and were already beginning to find that 
the resettlement of Europe might very likely cause the outbreak 
of a new war, suddenly the news fell upon them like a bomb- 
shell that Napoleon had left Elba, had re-entered Erance, and 
that the whole people had ansen to give him an enthusiastic 
welcome, and that he was once more prepared to face the 
armies of Europe 

This strange result had been brought about partly by the 
folly of the restored Emg Loms XVIII , brother of the executed 
of ^oms XVI The government which he had estab- 
Loms hshed proceeded very qmckly to make mistakes 
XVIII -which exasperated agamst it theupimon of Erance 
The mihtary glory of the counlay was tarmshed , her frontiers 
were withdrawn , but most important of all, it seemed as if 
the new government were gomg to -tamper with the land settle- 
ment which had been made by the Eevolution, and which 
Napoleon had always so carefully respected The property 
of the Church, we must remember, had been confiscated by the 
State, and had been divided mto small farms It was beheved 
that this property would be once more claimed by the 
Church and the crown, and the fear of such a revolution of 
property made even the peaceable classes m fikwce -welcome 
the return of Napoleon 

What remams of his career m Europe can be summarized 
m only a few hnes He made concessions to hberal demands, 
and seemed prepared to abandon much of his old 

a er oo ^nd Imperial claims, but aU constitutional 

questions were of no importance imtil the issue had been 
settled by arms between Erance and Europe The diplomatists 
m Vienna had declared Napoleon an outlaw, and each state had 
promised to do its utmost m formmg an irresistible army for the 
defeat of Erance The British and the Prussians were most 
nearly ready, and it was agamst them therefore that Napoleon 
directed his first blows He hoped to get between them, to 
defeat them separately, and then to offer to them -terms of 
peace which they would be -wilhng to accept But after he 
had won two mdecisive -victones at Quatrebras and Ligny he 
had to fac^ the army of the Bntish and there allies on the 
battlefield of Waterloo He delivered a fierce direct attack 
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upon them, but failed to dislodge them Early m the afternoon 
the amval of the Prussian army began to press upon his 
right flanlc, while Wellmgton’s rants still stood, diminished 
indeed, but unbroken The jomt ^ttack-of -the Biitish^and 
Prussian armies produced,the.c6mplete rout of the F rench and 
'ih^igETS their emperor He reached Pans and tried m vam 
to orgamze further resistance there but he found himself 
abandoned on all sides He abdicated, and threw himself 
upon the generosity of the British Had he fallen mto the 
hands of the Prussians it is probable that a much harder lot 
would have been his It was decided by the Bntish to send 
him a prisoner to the island of St Helena, where he hved 
for a few years and died in 1821 


J H Piose’s Life of Napoleon is the best guide for English readei^ 
The histones of Lanfrey, Thiers, Fyife, and Alison, may be read 
(nth interest and profit Seeley’s Life of Stein gives a clear picture of 
khe nse of Germany against the power of Napoleon For the 
relations of France to Europe from 1789 to 1815 the one great authonty 
18 L Europe ct la E^volution Frangatae, by Sorel , Henderson’s Life 
of Bltloher 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Great Bntain in the Eighteenth Century (1714-1815) 

I 

The century that we undertake to survey in this chapter has 
a well-marked character It was durmg these bundled years 
Character Great Biitain gave to her government some 
istics of the ef the features that have most clearly marked it of! 
eighteenth from the governments of other countries, and it was 
century durmg this period also that the foundations of her 
colomal and Indian Empire were Brmly laid and the edifice 
began to attract the attention of the world Briefly, the 
cabmet system and the colomal Empire are the great results 
of the eighteenth century for Enghsh history 

No one foresaw the cabmet system , it found a place m 
no Utopias , it had no prophet It was the result of the 
Thecabinet practical abihty of Enghsh pohticians, meetmg 
system emergencies as they arose with the best eiqiedients 
that they could devise 

The revolution of 1688 had transferred the pohtioal centre 
of gravity from the monarchy to the Parliament , but it was 
notat first Parliament that ruled Wilham III was by no means 
inclmed to abdicate his powers as diplomatist and soldier mto 
the hand of a great assembly , and, while he lived, he treated 
Parhament as an ally that must be cajoled and humoured rather 
than as a master With the accession of Queen Anne the power 
of Paihament became vastly greater The queen was not as 
ummportant an mflnence as she has been sometimes repre- 
sented, but she had neither the will nor the knowledge necessary 
for the control of the nation’s destmy It was becommg clear 
durmg her reign that the power of ministers rested on Parha- 
ment as well as, and even more than, on the royal will The 
great change m the policy of Great Britam, which contiibuted 
so much to the dramatic turn at the end of the war of Spamsh 
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succession and to the withdrawal of Great Britain from the 
ranks of the combatants, was largely the result of a General 
Election, which gave the Tories an overwhelming majority in 
the House of Commons Never had the fate of parties at an 
election been of nearly so direct importance for the pohcy of 
the nation But a really strong king might still have had a 
chance of seatmg himself f^inly on the saddle 

At Queen Anne’s death there came no strong kmg — but 
the Hanoverian Geoiges Their rule was weak because they 
did not understand the complex pohtical structure 
of Great Britam , because they were primarily tional influ- 
mterested in the Electorate of Hanover , because ence of the 
they were men of httle real abihty , and because 
George I and George 11 knew httle Enghsh and 
could not therefoie usefully preside at the dehberations of 
the Council 

The kmg then must reign, not rule , and yet rule was 
necessary What would take his place * Not the people 
themselves , even now that is impossible, and m 
the first half of the eighteenth centery there were to rule in 
no pubhc meetmgs, no pohtical journals through P^ace of the 
which the people at large could express itself 
Hardly could Parhament as a whole rule It was too large to 
play the part of the Homan senate , and the Roman senate had 
not succeeded m keepmg control over afiairs when the Homan 
Empire began to develop And yet the country must have 
a government capable at need of swift and decisive action, 
small m size, theiefore, and closely organized Atii^ such a 
government must be m harmony with the majority in Parha- 
ment, for its opposition had been fatal to the monarchy, and 
would be fatal to any government which attempted to take 
Its place The cabmet system with the Prime Minister at its 
head solved the problem satisfactorily 

The essential feature of the cabmet system after its full 
development are these The members, who are m charge of 
the chief departments of the state, are drawn from The cabi- 
the party that is supported by a majoiity of the system 
House of Commons (There have been Coahtion governments, 
but these form no real exception to the rule ) Each mmister 
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IS in a sense responsible for the conduct of all departments 
He must give tbem bis general approval If a minister dis- 
approves of the way in which any department is managed, 
he cannot criticize beyond a certam pomt and retain his own 
duties He must be silent or resign This is the prmciple 
The solid- sohdarity of the cabmet system The 

anty of the Prime Mimster exercises a general supervision over 
cabinet whole Cabmet, which is in efiect a committee of 

ministers Untd recently his ofdce received no official recogm- 
tion, and the name was for long repudiated as bemg Piench in 
origm and suggesting more personal authority than Enghsh 
The Pnme Parhamentary feehng cared to admit But the 
Minister office of Prime Minister was a necessity of the situ- 
ation, by whatever name it might be called As the personal 
authority of the king has weakened the Prime Mmister has 
tended more and more to become the real ruler of England, with 
an authority dependmg upon the support of Parhament, and 
varying accordmg to his own talents and temperament, but 
always great and the real keystone of the arch of the cabmet 
It IS the Prime Mmister who holds the cabinet together, 
enforces on it a common general pohcy, and prevents it from 
dissolvmg mto government by departments 

The system has gradually developed No smgle states- 
man 18 the author of it But no one contributed more to its 
Develo orgamzation than Walpole (the Mmister of George I 
meat ofthe m all but name the PnmeMmister of George II ) 
cabmet He passed no law and made no open declaration 

It was durmg his long tenure of power 
(1721-1742) that we first see the system regularly 
workmg and solving the problem of foundmg an efficient govern- 
ment on a dehberative assembly The one t.bmg necessary 
to it was the defimte organization of parties , and to this also 
Walpole contributed much, usmg often corrupt means to keep 
his supporters together, though not to the extent that has 
sometimes been supposed 

Such was the form of parhamentary goverjament m England 
It would be absurd to speak of it as the agency of the people 
of England, for though the constituencies varied widely m 
character. Parliament was very far from representing the 
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whole mass of the people The franchise m the counties was 
more popular than m the towns, for there it was often m the 
hands of a narrow and corrupt oligarchy The marartpr 
social class that ruled through Parliament was ofParlia- 
without doubt the landed aristocracy of England 
"Whigs and Tones differed on certam pohtical prmciples though 
their differences grew very unreal as the century advanced 
But both were equally dependent upon the support of the 
landowners of England 

There were efforts to alter the system George III was 
brought up with the idea that he must at all costs “ be a kmg ” / 
He was imbued with the doctrines of Bohngbroke, q 
who had taught m his “ Patnot Kmg ” that the m ’sefforts 
long ought to govern as well as reign, and he ^ 
tried when he came to the throne m 1760 to act ® 
much as Louis XIV of France had acted a century before and 
to be his own Prune Minister, to confine the ministers to their 
own departments, and to secure the support of Parhament 
for himself He overthrew the Whig rule which had lasted 
smce 1714: , he roused bitter opposition m England , he was 
largely answerable for the outbreak of the Am erican war 
But the failure of the arms of England m that war entailed 
the failure of the kmg’s plans, and under the younger Pitt 
the old system was soon re-estabhshed, though m a spirit less 
distasteful to the kmg 


There were proposals to "reform” Parhament, to abolish 
the flagrant inconsistencies of the old constituencies and to 
make Parhament more truly representative of 
the people Great men gave a lukewarm support ^ 

to this idea Chatham and Pitt both were m favour reform of 
of it for a time it had powerful support m York- 
shire But the agitation lost whatever chance it 
possessed at the outbreak of the French Eevolution, which 
seemed to Englishmen a terrible example of the result of 
peldmg to ideas of reform The Eeign of Terror TnP nfnce 
seemed most umeasonably a strong argument of the 
against any sort of change The wars against the French 
French Eevolution and Napoleon were fought, m 
the opimon of many, for the mamtenance of the old order 
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So the land was chained fast to its unreformed Parhament 
until the Battle of Waterloo reheved the tension of fear and 
hate 

n 


Certain writers used to speak of the eighteenth century 
with scorn and contempt — bankrupt century they called it. 
The ereat whose ‘chief significance was that it 

ness of the prepared the way for the Kevolution But this is 
eighteenth really absurd The eighteenth century can give a 
century account of itself and produced quite its fair 

share of greatness, heroism and progress In literature the 
Ime of great writers never ceased from Swift and Pope at the 
be ginning up to the glorious group of poets and writers that 
illuminate the end of the period , Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley — ^men whose importance has grown clearer 
and more certam with every decade that has passed The full 
hght of the dawn is on their faces The eighteenth century 
too was great in art (it is the century of Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
and Sir Joshua Eeynolds) and in philosophy and science 
(Hume died in 1776 , Priestley m 1804) 

But we must note especially how it was m the third quarter 
of this century that the great change which we call the mdustrial 
The In- revolution began to pass over the land hlachmery 
dustrial began about 1764 to be introduced m the manu* 
Rerolubon focture of cotton and wool , the mdustrial towns 
of the north began to develop and the population of England 
to move fiom the south to the north Boads and canals 
were built and tended to the mcrease of commerce The 
methods of agriculture were improved The common lands 
of England were very largely enclosed and by their enclosure 
the productivity of the land was greatly increased, though 
the poor, to whom the commons belonged, were often 
robbed m the process The face of England began to change 
The countryside, with its stnct adherence to custom, was 
shaken by the new methods England was not alone in the 
adoption of these new methods, but she adopted them long 
before the other countries of Europe, largely because the 
most important mechamcal mventions were the work of 
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Englishmen, and because her geographical situation had saved 
her from the perils of invasion Wealth rapidly mcreased , 
and men did not at the time see or reahse how poverty was 
flBsiimiTig a harder and more evil form in the crowded 
mdustrial centres than it had done m the rural villages 
There were some features m mdustrial England in the 
eighteenth century worse than anythmg that was to be 
found m pre-revolutionary France 

The century too saw the rise of a great and far-reachmg 
rehgious movement John Wesley (170^1791) maugurated an 
evangehcal revival, and by his preaching and his Wesleyan- 
gemus for orgamzation gave it wide influence and 
a permanent form Not only did the movement lead to 
the estabhshment of the Wesleyan Methodist Churches, but it 
also mtroduced a new spirit and a new life mto the Church of 
England It found its way among all classes of society, but 
its adherents were at first chiefly to be found among the artisans 
of the towns and the labourmg classes of the country 

Why did the Bevolution break out m France rather than 
m England ’ Why, when it had broken out in France, did it 


find bittei antagonism and not sympathy m Eng- 
land ® Generally speakmg the conditions m Eng- 


land were not so bad as m Fiance, though the Revolution 
English agricultural labourer would find much to 
envy m the French peasant’s ownership of the 


soil he cultivated But the chief anti-revolutionary features 


of Enghsh pohtics and society were (1) the absence of despotic 
centrahzation m the English political system ( 1 ) no ab- 
Large sections of the population were concerned solutism 


in the management of affairs Local government was 
largely m the hands of the country gentry The govern- 
ment was far fiorn democratic , but those who controlled 


it weie a large body rich, strong and able , far better 
able to resist than the discredited French mon- 
archy The absolutism of the French monarchy 
was the real pohtical parent of the French Revo- intellectual 
lution (2) There was no demand for revolution 
m England The importance of the mtellectual 
movement of France as preparmg the way for the revolution 
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has been emphasized m a previous chapter England had 
been touched by the same movement, but touched only The 
eager hopes, the universal ideas that embraced all humamty, 
the fierce fanaticism of Fiance were Icnown to very few in 
England The wide mfluence of Wesleyamsm was a force that 
made the spread of revolutionary ideas impossible m ]ust 
those classes that were most revolutionary m France 


ni 

The history of the foreign relations of Great Britam can 
easily be told m relation to the growth of the Empire *It is 
Foreign characteristic of the century that it can be so 
and un- f^old , for Colonial and Indian questions appealed 
penal to the statesmen of this time more strongly than 
istory iggne ^ and there was hardly a wai fought 

durmg these hundred years m which imperial considerations 
did not play a primary or at least an important secondary 
part France had a strong hold, m some ways a stronger hold 
than Great Britam, upon both India and America , and it was 
the iivalry for these distant possessions which brought Great 
Britam mto antagomsm with France m nearly every war that 
was fought throughout the century 

The period opened quietly George I and his Whigllmisters 
had then hands full with domestic difficulties The throne had 
to be protected against the assaults of the House of Stuart, the 
country had to be concihated to Hanoverian rule by peace and 
hght taxes Walpole, too, who ruled England for many years 
during the reigns of the first two Georges (he became “ Prime 
Walpole Minister ” in 1721 and fell from power in 1742), was 
and the most pacific of statesmen, and was m no way 

France attracted by the glamour of imperialism He 
entered mto very close relations with Fleury, the minister of 
Louis XY , and sought to estabhsh what we should now call 
an entente cordtale with France We have already seen what he 
did for the development of our parhamentary system He was 
an excellent financier and conc^ned before all thmgs to conduct 
the afEairs of Great Britam on a sound business footing He 
was himself mcapable of idealism and enthusiasm, and he 
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did not see the importance of these quahties m others But 
there TTas much m England that was not m sympathy with 
Walpole for reasons both good and bad Especially many 
thought that his foreign pohcy was unworthy of the greatness 
of England In 1739 there came a quarrel between Great 
Britam and Spam, which turned on the hnuted War with 
nght of trade with the Spanish colomes, which had Spam 
been given us by the treaty of Utrecht To Walpole the 
^fFnir seemed a petty one, imworthy to cause the death of a 
smgle Enghshman But the mihtary enthusiasm of the 
governmg classes flared up, and Walpole was forced to declare 
war against Spam 

Before that had well begun there came m 1740 the question 
of the Austrian succession Walpole was still pacific, but was 
driven from office m 1742, and, as we have seen, Thewarof 
Great Britam jomed m the struggle as an aUy Austnan 
of Austria and an enemy of France The war Succession 
reflects httle credit upon the arms or pohcy of Great 
Britam We rendered httle help to Maria Theresa m her hfe 
and death struggle with Frederick the Great Against the 
victory of Dettmgen has to be set the defeat of Fontenoy 
(1745) It seemed mdeed that the disaster of 
Fontenoy might shake the crown from the head ^ 

of George II The supportCTs of the House of Stuart were 
still a force m the land they still held the doctrme of 
the divme right of hereditary longs, and hated the revolu- 
tion of 1688, and the Hanoverian kmgs who ruled as a 
result of it Charles Edward, the grandson of James II , 
better known to history and romance as the Young Pretender, 
landed in Scotland, raised a fine force of highlandeis, occupied 
Edmburgh, and marched on London It seemed for a moment 
as though the country were mcapable of resistance, and he 
made his way, without serious opposition, to Derby Failure 
But then the hopeless nature of his enterprise of the 
became apparent The defenders of the Hano- Jacobites 
venan monarchy had been taken by surprise but now 
gathered to resist him He retired with all speed mto Scot- 
land, and was there crushed m 1746 at the battle of Culloden 
The expedition had shown rather the unpreparedness of the 
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Bntish government than the strength of the supporters of 
the Stuart cause 

The war of the Austrian succession was, as we have seen, 
only the prelude to a fiercer and greater struggle m which we 
War of clearly that the existence of the German 

Austnan Empire and of the British Empire was at stake 
Succession ggema a strange paradox, since the Great 

War of 1914-1918, that these two empires, which were 
then engaged in a struggle so furious and deadly, each 
assisted the other to gam the first and decisive stSps towards 
power Great Britam had no fondness for Prussia and no 
hatied for Maria Theresa , it was the rivalry with Erance for 
the colonial Empire which decided her action War had 
already begun m India and m Canada before Europe was 
engaged m actual fighting 

The war which was to be ohe of the most successful m the 
annals of the British fightmg forces, opened badly There 
were disasters m India, m Ameiica, m Germany, and even at 
sea, where the British navy was thought to be mvmcible 
But m 1757 a strong government was established under the 
Chatham’s 1®™^ direction of Pitt (afterwards the Earl of 
character Chatham, whom we wiU henceforth call by his 
and aims and Newcastle Newcastle was chiefly 

concerned with domestic affairs , Chatham devoted himself 
wholly to the conduct of the war His is the most romantic 
figure among the statesmen of England, and he fastens our 
attention all the more because he is so great a contrast to his age 
The pohticdl society which surrounded him feared and despised 
enthusiasm, valued only material success, condoned fina nc ifll 
corruption, and moved along well-worn paths by the help of 
tradition and custom Chatham stood apart, mcorruptible, 
origmal m his ideas and methods, and m consequence difficult 
to work with, endowed with an eloquence perhaps the highest 
that the British Parliament has known, loving justice and 
liberty for their own sakes, and fascmated by the vision that 
he had caught of the Empire that Britain might wm in the 
East and the West Enthusiastic himself, he had a singular 
power of inspiring enthusiasm m others no one, it was said, 
ever went into his private cabinet without coming out a 
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braver man But his power did not end with words and 
ideas , he showed also great executive capacity He saw 
the road to victory and mduced the nation to follow it By 
strongly supportmg I^ederick the Great of Prussia m Europe 
he could give France plenty of occupation there, and mean- 
while, preventmg with the British fleet the despatch of 
French reinforcements across the seas, could make sure of 
securing ultimate victory m America and m India 

The plan carried his country forward to a great triumph 
English troops co-operated with the Prussians m defeatmg the 
French m Europe The British navy estabhshed xhe 
its control of the seas hy the battle of Quiberon tnumphs 
Bay m 1759 Chve had gamed the battle of Plassey sewn 
m 1757, which laid the foundation stone of British Years’ 
dominion m India In 1759 Wolfe’s victory at Quebec 
carried the British far towards the dommion of Canada Hardly 
any campaigns have altered the course of the history of the 
world more than these While we admire the skill with 
which they were conducted and beheve that the result was 
favourable to progress and civilization, we must deplore the 
bittCT and quite unjust hatred of France that was engendered 
by the struggle, sentiments fiorn which Chatham himself was 
by no means free If the entente with France so happily 
maugurated by Walpole had been contmued what woes and 
wars might not have been avoided for both countries • 

Before the end of the Seven Years’ War, the accession of 
George III had produced a great change The Prussian 
alhance was abandoned, Pitt was driven from office, Accession 
and George III made his great experiment m the of George 
art of “ being a king ” A new ministry under his 
favourite, the Marquis of Bute, brought the war^to an end m 
the Peace of Paris (1763) Contemporary opmion thought 
that Great Britam had not gamed so much as she imght have 
done, but she had gamed enormously The words of the 
treaty do not represent the real gams A British North 
America, and British control of India, were the real results of 
the war, though m both countries the future had great sur- 
prises in store 
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IV 

Great Britain possessed then, m 1763, a great Colonial 
Empire, but it was not by any means so extensive as that of 
Spain or of Portugal We Icnow how little the Empires of 
these two States have profited them and how very httle of 
them they still retain ' If the history of the British Empure 
has been different, it is partly the consequence of the sharp 
lesson which the statesmen of Britam received soon after at 
the hands of the American colonies 

The revolt of the American colonics cannot be called 
inevitable, unless all human events are qualified by that 
adjective It was a case where wise statesmanship at a critical 
juncture might have altered the whole course of history 
That colomes necessarily revolt vhen they are strong, and 
become mdependent as soon as they can manage their own 
Was the ®2ttirs, was a ^^ew widely held in the eighteenth 
Amencan century, and one that is probably true with regard 

colonial system, ivhich regarded the 
colonies as the possessions of the mother country, 
to be admmistered for her own advantage , but the 
eiqierience of the British Empire durmg the great war of 
1914 has shown that colomes with five times the population 
which the English colonies m America possessed durmg the 
War of Independence, show no desire to break away from the 
home land, but lather display an eager and tenacious loyalty, 
and a readmess to spend life and money in the defence and 
the umty of the Empire It is hberty '■nhich has worked this 
miracle And if the statesmen of the eighteenth century had 
reahzed this, it is probable that the American revolution 
would have been avoided For the Americans were generally 
loyal, they had co-operated eagerly m the Seven Years’ 
War , m spite of the blundering folly of the British Govern- 
ment, a very large number remamed devotedly loyal to the 
end of the War of Independence Some British statesmen — 
Chatham and Burke especially — were anxious to try the 
effect of hberty and confidence, Wt other views prevailed with 
Emg and Farhament 
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In their Deckration of Independence, the United States 
of America declared “ The history of the present King of 
Great Britam is a history of repeated mjunes 
and usurpations, all having in direct object gnevances 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over of the 
these states ” Hardly any student of history m 
Europe or America "would be found to accept 
that statement now George HI was a man of second- 
rate mtelhgence, with a sensitive conscience and a strong 
sense of duty The revolt of the colomes was not the result 
of “tyranny and usurpation/’ but of the conflict between 
the system of colomal government prevailing the world over, 
and the groTvmg strength and aspirations of the Americans ; 
it was the result, above all, of lack of imagination in the 
pohticians of Great Britam, who controlled her destinies at 
this crisis 

The quarrel found its occasion m the expenses mcurred 
by Great Britam m the Seven Years’ War That war had 
been fought largely m the mterests of the American 
colomes, to secure them from the threat of the tionofthe 
Erench m Canada, and to breakthrough the burner Ration of 
which the Erench were trymg to establish between 
Canada and Louisiana along the Ime of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, which would have cut the Enghsh colonists off from the 
lands of the centre and the west There seemed a case for 
making the Americans pay some part of the cost of a war from 
which they had profited so much The Amencans rephed 
that they had already contributed their fair share to the 
expenses of the war, and they protested strongly against the 
claim of the British Parhament to enforce any taxation upon 
them We "wiU not follow the course of this controversy 
We may note instead the different views that were held by 
the chief pohticians of England To George HI the issue 
seemed simple The Americans were his subjects, and they 
must be taught to obey The Tory party was Lord North 
generally with him, and he found his chief agent m and the 
Lord North, who was Prime Minister duxmg the Tones 
course of the war The Whigs were for the most part favour- 
able to the claims of the Americans Durmg the short Whig 
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muustry of the Marquis of Eookingham (1766), a real and 
successful efiort at conciliation was made The real intel- 
The Whigs lectual force in the Whig party was to he found 
and Burke m Burke, who was a failure as a pohtician, hut who 
as a thinker has left a permanent mark on the convictions 
of Englishmen, and whose speeches have passed, as no others 
m the Bnghsh language have, mto the hterature of the country 
He implored the House to abandon its prejudices against the 
Americans , to see them for what they were, Enghshmen with 
many of the characteristics of Enghshmen mtensihed, and 
to drop all attempts at taxmg them, while still maintaming the 
theoretic right of Parhament to do so Chatham took, as he 
rhaftiani 0^^®^ independent and personal hue, and 

refused to co-operate with either party He praised 
the Americans for “ settmg a just value upon that mestimahle 
hlessmg, liberty ” , he declared that Parhament had no right 
to tax the Americans, and that the attempt to do so was 
tyranny , hut he protested with horror against the rupture 
of the bonds that bound them to Great Britam, and declared 
himself ready to mamtam at all costs “ the supermtendmg 
power and control of the British legislature ” It is not easy 
to make out exactly aU that Chatham would have done, but 
he would have abandoned all attempts at coercion, and would 
have trusted to the spontaneous loyalty of the Americans to 
mamtam the connection with Great Britam It is probable 
that his trust would not have been vain 

When war came in 1774, the British Government expected 
the easy victory which numbers, wealth, and the control of 


The 
War of 
American 
Independ- 
ence 


the sea seemed to promise them And though the 
Americans found m Washmgton a man pre- 
enunently fitted to conduct their defence, a man 
who plays m America a part very closely analogous 
to the part played by Wilham the Silent m Holland 


(though Washmgton was a much greater soldier than William 


Fiance Silent), it is hard to beheve that they could 

helps the have been victorious, if they had not found foreign 
Umted support But Erance saw with dehght the oppor- 
tunity of paymg off old scores and after the 


Americans had declared their mdependence, she came to the 


/ 
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side of the new Republic The war went nearly everywhere 
against the British , the fleet felled them for a tune , General 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown (October, 1781) , and 
though the British gamed a great naval victory over the 
Rtench after this and held Gibraltar agamst all attacks, there 
was never any chance of the re-conquest of the Umted States 
It was a victory that had far-reaching effects If the 
American colomes had remamed m connection with Great 
Britam they would have been great, prosperous, 
and probably m the end united , but they would of the 
have been far more Enghsh and far less European Amencan 
than they actually are For the Umted States, 
though English will always be the language of North America, 
have become representative of nearly all European coimtries 
it IS the people of Europe who have on this new soil entered 
on a new hfe The Umted States of America are Europe 
with a fresh start Upon England, too, the issue of the 
contest in America had important effects It on the 
altered entirely the ideas of the British government Bnbsh 
m colomzation Coercive methods were aban- 
doned For long it seemed that the idea of a colomal Empire 
would have to be abandoned too But the nmeteenth century 
found a new and much more secure basis m the freedom 
and mdependence of what are no longer called colomes but 
dommions, and the successful resistance of the Umted States 
has contributed not a httle to this happy result Lastly, the 
hght of hberty which was held up m America was soon flashed 
back from France The spectacle of the Repubhc, gg euto- 
which had declared that governments emst for pean 
the security of the Life, the Liberty and the 
Happmess of the people,” victorious m its struggles with 
Great Britam, was a powerful influence on the thought and 
the imagmations of Frenchmen, and was among the causes 
which carried her forward to her own 'Revolution The 
statue of Liberty that stands at the entrance to New York 
harbom, facing Europe and holdmg her hght aloft, is a 
symbol of a great fact in history 
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V 


The failure of the attempt to coerce the American colomes 
entailed the failure of George HI ’s schemes at home Parha- 
•pjjg ment was restored to its position as the one base 

English of pohtical power In the younger Pitt — ^the son 
of the Earl of Chatham — a statesman rose who, 
Amencan while he rested his power entirely on the support 
War of Parhament, made himself also acceptable to the 
Inng He was a great contrast to his father, with none of the 
romantic quality which we have noted m him He was an 
excellent speaker, but rarely rose to eloquence , a careful 
and methodical man of busmess , an excellent financier with 


a strong leaning to free trade He seemed hkely to make a 
name m history as a reforming statesman , for he reorgamzed 
Pitt and government of India , introduced financial 

the French reforms, and arranged a commercial treaty with 
Revolution France that removed many bamers to trade 
between the two countries , attacked the slave trade , and 


did not reject the idea of reforming Parhament But the 
Erench Eevolution, and the war against it, divided his career 


into two widely different parts and made of him pre-eimnently 


a minister of foreign affairs and war, who devoted the rest of 
his life to fighting agamst the Bevolution and the power of 
Hapoleon which grew out of it 

The feehng of England was at first generally favourable to 
the Revolution We had fought agamst the French monarchy 
England uiany generations and we were not sorry to see 
and the the outbreak of a movement which would certainly 

ReTOl^tion seemed hkely to weaken it The 

** usual charge brought against the French was their 
slavish devotion to their kmgs , they seemed in 1789 to be 
imitatmg what had been done m England m 1688 So while 
the poets acclaimed the new movement as the harbmger of 
an era of peace, harmony and prosperity, the pohticians of 
England generally welcomed a movement which seemed hkely 
to remove a cause of uiuest from Europe Burke alone thought 
from the beginmng that there was m the French movement a 
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spirit that was quite ahen from that of the Enghsh Revolution, 
and was more hiely to bring a sword than peace 

War between Great Bntam and Rrance came in February, 
1793 Could It have been avoided ^ A difficult question 
which we are bound to ask England and nearly 
all the civilized world have accepted much of the France m 
principles of the French Revolution An alliance 
or an understandmg between Great Bntam and France would 
have possibly saved the Revolution from its worst horrors, 
and Europe from a quarter of a century of war There were 
statesmen on both sides of the channel who thought that some 
such alhance was possible But from an early date the violence 
of the Revolution shocked the cons^vative mstmcts of England 
and the treatment of the kmg completed the ahenation 
Commercial opuuon (and that was throughout the eighteenth 
century one of the strongest mfluences on English pohcy) was 
frightened (though without any real cause) by the -yfae open- 
“opemng of the Scheldt,” which meant the re- mg- of the 
establishment of Antwerp as a great port and a Scheldt 
rival of London Pitt, with more justice, denounced the act 
because it violated promises made m treaties, and pomted to 
a declaration of the French Repubhc, that it would help any 
nation that rose against its government, as a proof of the 
dangerous designs that it cherished The execution of the 
kmg brought matters to a head and war was declared 

The course of the long war has been traced m the lastchapter 
It IS only necessary here to say a few words about Great Britam’s 


part m It For a long time the part that she played 
on land was by no means creditable to her Her 


armies were ill prepared and lU commanded Pitt Bntam m 
qmte miscalculated and prophesied that the war 
would be ended m “ one or two campaigns ” , and 


only gradually did Great Bntam come to realize the efforts 


that she would have to make The early expeditions of 
the British armies to the Low Countries were conspicuous 
failures, and made men thmk that Great Bntam was 


not more efficient than she had been durmg the American 
War But in spite of the ineffectiveness of the British 
army, the influence of Great Bntam was from the first 
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of the utmost importance It ■was exercised through three 
channels the diplomacy of Pitt, -whereby coahtion after 
coahtion -was built up the wealth of England, which often 
alone kept continental armies in the field and the navy, 
which, m spite of dangerous mutinies, maintamed its supremacy 
throughout 

The Peace of Anuens m 1802 gave Great Britain a breathmg 
space and nothmg more Pitt had temporarily retired from 
office, in consequence of Irish troubles, which -wili 
r a gar glanced at, hut the renewal of hostihties 

brought him back agam He gave courage to England m 
face of Napoleon’s threatened invasion, and the spmts of the 
people were raised by the news of Nelson’s ciownmg victory 
of Trafalgar But that battle did not mean to contemporaries 
all that It does to us Pitt was overwhelmed by the news 
of Ulm and Austerhtz, and died m January, 1806 

We must not follow the ministerial changes that followed 
his death Fox, his great Whig opponent, succeeded for a time 
and hoped to estabhsh peace and good relations 
■with Napoleon, but died m September, 1806, after 
reagh, and all his hopes had failed The ministers chiefly 
Canning responsible for the conduct of the war and its 
successful conclusion were Cannmg, sometimes regarded as 
Pitt’s heir, a Tory of an origmal stamp who was foreign 
minister from 1807 to 1809 and Castlereagh, who conducted 
the foreign pohcy of England durmg the last stage of the 
war with great slaU and sureness of judgment Two 
features marked the remamder of England’s war agamst 
Commer- Napoleon First it developed a bitter commercial 
cialwar war Napoleon, despairmg of successful naval 
action, thought to brmg the “nation of shopkeepers” 
ranee knees by excluding all British commerce 

from Europe The attempt failed, and was met by the 
British blockade of the coasts of Europe, so far as they were m 
the power of Napoleon Next, the British army at last began 
to play a part as efficient as that which the na-vy had played 
Welling- from the beginning The Duke of Welhngton was 
*0® the great agent of the change , Spain was at once 

the traimng ground of his armies and the scene of some of 


Fox, 

Casue 
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his greatest triumphs Readers must be referred to the last 
chapter for an account of the vraj m which his action in 
Spam co-operated with the struggles of Austria and the 
resistance of Russia in 1812 He took a large share m the first 
overthrow of Napoleon in 1814 , and a still greater share in the 
second of 1815 When Europe was at length restored to peace 
there was no greater name than Wellington’s , and the tenacity 
and final success of Great Britam had established the reputation 
of her people and of her type of government in the admiration 
of the peoples of Europe 


VI 

It remains to notice certam other events that have been 
left on one side m order to complete the narrative of the 
struggle with Napoleon 

Ireland had been passmg through a tune of civil war and 
revolution, to explam which we must glance back to the 
beginmng of the century After the conquest of , , . 

Ireland by Wilham III and Marlborough, Ireland 
passed without power of resistance under the rule of Great 
Britain, though a Farhament was still mamtamed at Dubhn 
But m this Farhament only Frotestants could sit, and in the 
elections only Frotestants could vote A series of laws, which 
follow pretty closely the hues of the laws by which France had 
crushed the Huguenots in the reign of Lotus XIV , oppressed 
the Cathohcs and drove them from the land and from all office 
National feelmg seemed broken, and httle resistance was made 
The Roman Cathohc Church was the only force that still 
kept alive the tradition and the nationahty of Ireland 
It IS during this peiiod that the Irish language was largely 
replaced by the Enghsh m the speech of the peoples But 
during the American War the Irish saw their opportumty in 
the troubles of England A movement for legislative mde- 
pendence was maugurated among the Frotestants of Ulster, 
and soon spread to the rest of Ireland Large Grattan’s 
bodies of volunteers were organized and armed , it Parha- 
was impossible for the English Government to 
refuse permission, when it was itself unable to protect Leland 
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The weak- 
ness of the 
new 
regime 


against a possible invasion These volunteers, thus consti- 
tuted, proceeded to make demands, first, for free trade with 
England, and then for legislative mdependence Grattan was 
the great spokesman of the movement in the Irish Parliament 
He carried, in 1782, a motion affirming the right of Ireland, 
“ to bo bound only by laws enacted by His hlajesty and the 
Paihament of Ireland ” The English Government was in no 
position to resist, and the legislative independence of Ireland 
was conceded The mdependent Parbainent of Ireland is 
usually known as Grattan’s Parbament 

The Independent Parliament of Ireland showed many good 
quahties Protestant though it was, it gave the vote to Roman 
Cathohes (1793) But it was thoroughly corrupt, 
worse even than the contemporary Enghsh Parlia- 
ment, and, as it had no control over the adnumstra- 
tion of the country, it acted ■without responsibility 
The social and agrarian condition of the country was full of 
abuses And the mfluence of the Erench Bevolution produced 
a new movement for complete mdependence that should be 
won by armed revolt A rising broke out in 1798, and though 
It received only feeble support from France, it ■w'as 
not suppressed until much blood had been shed, 
and bitter hatred left behind 

Pitt beheved that the separate Irish Parliament w^as a 
constant thre it, which was especially dangerous while a foreign 
war was raging He proposed that the Irish Parliament 
should be merged in the British as the Scotch Parhament had 
been merged in 1707 Bribery played a great part in inducing 
the Irish Parhament to yield , and Pitt also promised that he 
The Irish would introduce a measure grantmg Boman 
Union. Cathohes the right to enter Parhament and to 
hold all offices Persuaded by these difierent influences, 
the Irish Parhament passed the proposed measures and 
the Act of Umon was passed in 1800 But the measure of 
Catholic Cathohe Emancipation, which might have worked 
emancipa- on Irish opmion -with a heahng and reconcilmg 
tionnot power, never found its way on to the Statute 

® Book The fault was almost entirely that of King 

George III His mtellect had aheady given way, and he was 


“1798” 
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on tlie verge of another attack of insamty He declared 
that his coronation oath did not allow him to grant the proposed 
privilege to Roman Cathohcs , and Pitt, out of compassion to 
the long, promised not to brmg the matter forward agam, and 
resigned his office as Prime Blmister, because he could not 
fulfil the hopes he had held out to Ireland It was an act 
which saved his own honour, but did not appease Ireland 
The history of Ireland is a history of missed opportunities, 
and the year 1800 marks 'one of the most unfortunate 

The war against the Revolution had been accompanied by 
measures of harsh repression against those (and their number 
was large) who felt and expressed sympathy for the Coeraon m 
French and their ideals The country saw in 
any suggestion of reform a proposal that might bung 
England to a Revolution of the French type and establish a 
Reign of Terror All proposals for the reform of Parliament 
were therefoie laid aside, though Pitt had himself been at one 
time their advocate In order to deal with possible rebellion 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended The Seditious Meetings 
Bill did nob allow political meetmgs of more than fifty people 
without the presence of a magistrate The meaning of 
treason was enlarged so as to include the expression of 
opinions hostile to the government. Newspapers were brought 
undei a severe censorship , in Scotland there were some ciuel 
punishments for the selling of books and the utterance of 
opinions England was saved from similar scenes by the open 
admmistiation of the law and the ]uiy system The country 
generally was with the government and acquiesced in their 
measures. Towards the end of the war there was great 
distress and unrest among the mdustrial classes ^here were 
riots (known as the Luddite Riots) which were specially 
directed against the new machinery that had been introduced 
into the wool trade When the Battle of Waterloo at last 
gave the country a sense of security, the pent-up passions and 
aspirations soon showed themselves again 

The foreign possessions of Great Britain had made consider- 
able advances since the outbreak of the war in 1793 The 
Treaty of Vienna recognized the right of Great Britain to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and certain of the West 
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Indian Islands The possessions of the East India Company 
had advanced and its power increased, in spite, or Growth 
because of, the attacks of the French The British ^ the 
Covernment began to take a more direct part m 
the government of the great peninsula , but few or none as 
yet guessed what destmy was m store for the governors and 
the governed 

The volumes in the Political History of England dealmg with 
this penod are by I S Leadam (1702-1760), W Hunt (1760-1801), 
and C 6 Broduck and J K Fothenngham (1801-1837) There are 
detailed histones by Stanhope (1715-1783) and by Lechy (to 1800) 
the latter specially valuable for Irish history Ma«sey*s History of 
England deals with the whole reign of GSeorge III Macaulay’s 
Essays are specially valuable for this penod There are short and 
excellent biographies of Burke by Morl^, of Chatham by E 
Hamson, and of Pitt by Lord Bosebeiy The short histones of 
Ireland by O’Connor Morris (1 vol ) and of Scotland by Hume Brown 
(3 vols ) are useful The short history of the United States of America 
by Chaniung is an excellent summaiy The War of American Inde 
pendence is excellently handled m a number of volumes by Eiske 


CHAPTER XVII 

Reaction, Revolution, and Reaction again 

When the exil e of Napoleon bad reheved Europe from tbe 
pressure n^cb be bad exercised for so many years, tbe chief 
desire of the diplomatists wbo met at Vienna was Reaction 
so to order European affairs as to make tbe out- after 
break of another revolution for ever impossible 
Tbe Revolution seemed to them a mere rebelbon against 
authority, and they were blmd to tbe passionate hopes of a 
better and ]uster social order that were at the bottom of it 
These ideas would come to tbe surface agam by and by, and 
work as powerfully as ever , but for the present Europe desired 
above all tbmgs peace and order , and tbe diplomatists wbo 
met at Vienna were bttle more than tbe mstmments of 
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Reaction The whole map of Buiope lay before them, and 
nearly all its frontiers needed consideration and readjustment 
No task of such magmtude had been attempted by any body 
of diplomatists smce the Peace . o£-W estphaha m-1648 

Prance returned almost exactly to the frontiers of 1792 
Some wanted to take from her all the lands west of the Rhme, 

Results of ® empire, and were 

the Con- still largely inhabited by Germans , but the pro- 
^xema^ posal was resisted by the Djike of Wellmgton 
The problem of the future of Germany was more 
difficult An mtense spint of nationahty had been roused 


by the struggle agamst Napoleon, and there were many who 


Germany 


hoped that a free, united, self-govemmg Germany 
might be built up by the diplomatists at Vienna 


But those hopes were disappomted The old decrepit empire 
was not restored, but the new system was from ^Eeffist weak. 


unpopular, and clearly not destmed to a long life Thirty- 
nme sovereign prmces and free cities were recognized To 
this number had the three hundred and fifty, which had been 
recogmzed by the Peace of Westphaha, been reduced These 
The Ger- thirty-nme States were to be jomed together mto 
manic Con- the perpetual “ Germamc Confederation ” under 
federation presidency of Austria for the purposes of 
mihtary defence Of the German states mcluded m tins 


confederation (omitting Austna for the moment) Prussia was 
far the most powerful She had ansen from her degradation 
with a moie vigorous national life than she had ever possessed 
She abandoned certam of her Pohsh possessions, but she 
Gams of received m exchange important territonfe on the 
Prussia. Rhine and the rich lands of Swe dish Pomerania 
on the Baltic coast, which she had c^p-eted for so 
long The great majoiity of her mhabitants was now German, 
and thus Prussia became the leadmg German power Next to 
Bavana ^ importance came Bavaria She had 

been for long the favoured ally of Napoleon, but she 
lost nothmg at the peace She was the Cathohc and south 
German rival of Protestant and north German Prussia 

No country had suffered so severely at the hands of 
Napoleon as Austiia, but it was Austria and her great statesman 
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^^rmchj who played the leading part in the Congress of 
Vienna She lost Bdgium, but that loss was richly compen- 
sated for by the gam of Ycauce, Lombinniy, Ulyiia, 
and a portion of eastem B ayana But it must 
be noted how large a proportion of these possessions consisted 
of non-German lands The Austrian Emperor ruled over some 
twenty-eight milhon subjects , but of these only about four 
milhons were Germans The rest were a strange mixture of 
races, languages, and religions , Bohemians, Himganans, 
Italians, Poles, Servians, Boumamans, held together only by 
their subjection to the emperor The territories of the house 
of Hapsburg had never been so compact or defensible , but 
her preponderant non-German population made it impossible 
that Austria should ever be wilhngly accepted by Germany 
as her leader and representative Moreover the reaction 
reigned at Vienna m every sense art, hterature, freedom, of 
thought, refi^us life, all ^ed or decayed under the regime of 
coercion Music alone flourished 

Other pomts about the changes mtroduced by the Congress 
of Vienna must be briefly noted Italy was dmded into many 
states, but was largely controll ed by^ Austria 
Venetia an^ Lombardy were ruled by Austria ^ 
Mode na, Parma^T^cany submitted to rulers of Austnan birth, 
and were m close alliance with Austna The ^pe came back 
to the states of the Church The Bourbons were restored to 
Naples and Sicil y In the north-west. Piedmont and Savoy 
were m the hands of th e,King of Sardmia~~V^e shall seemrtlie" 
next chapter how his descendants became kings of a united 
and independent Italy 

Belgium was muted to Holland and was ruled over by the 
Emg of Holland The arrangement was suggested by the 
desire to have a strong state on the northern Belgium 
frontier of Prance , but the two peoples were and 
distmct and m many respects hostile, and the Holland 
new arrangement soon bioke down Norway was jpme^ to 
Sweden and placed under the rule of Napoleon’s old marshal, 
Bernadottf, who ruled m Sweden as King 
Charles XIV this union lasted longer than that 
of Belgium and Holland, but broke down in 1905 when 
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Norway became a separate kmgdom The conquest of 
_ , , Emland by Russia was recognized, and this union, 

despite fie^quent” attempts on the part of the 
■Finns to break away, subsisted until 1914 

The years from 1815 to 1830 were very qmet m companson 
with what had gone before and what were soon to follow The 
four chief powers of Europe — Austria, Russia , 
I*J^ssia i Great JBritam, entered mto .an. alliance to 
mamtam the treaties of "Vieima, and agreed to 
hold meetings of Plempotentiaries every four years to 
discuss difficulties that arose This was sometimes called 
the “Holy Alhance ” , and the aim of some of its members 
was qmte as much to repress revolutionary movements as 
to mamtam the terms of the great peace France joined 
the alliance m 1818 But soon it was seKB.“~that the 
alhance of the five powers would not avail to repress all such 
movements As the memories of the great war began to grow 
dim the ideas of the Revolution began once more to find ex- 
pression The first trouble came from . Spam, where the 
restored Bourbons were ruhng m the old evd way In. 1820 
the arm y, broke out_into._Reyolufeqn_, and declared that the 
free constitution which had been estabhshed m 1812 must be 
Liberal renewed The kmg had to yield, and measures were 
movements taken^ag amst the C hurch and the monasteries 
in Spam reappearance of hberal ideas south of the 

Pyrenees was alarmmg to north and central Europe, and 
especially to France The movement was cru shed and the 
autocracy restored But the revolution produced important 
permaneht^esults ih a distant part of the world Spam still 
Revolt of possessed avast colomal empire m central and south 
Spanish Amenca The eolomes refused to accept the 
colomes restored autocracy and were supported by Great 
Bntam under the leadership of Canmng By the year 1830 
eight repubhcs had ansen mto bemg, of which the chief were 
Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres They have had a 
stormy existence, and have perhaps not yet reached a settled 
constitutional life, but there can be no doubt that they 
are destined to play an important part m the future of 
civilization 
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Before the Spanish trouble was settled the Greek question 
emerged Greece, the first home of organized freedom in 
Europe, had known no hberty for many centuries, revolt 
though m her mountams a wild mdependence had of Greece 
always been mamtamed by men who were half against 
patnots and half banditti The population had 
suffered terribly, and had seen swarm after swarm of barbarians 
pass or settle Greece had suffered much more than Italy from 
foreign mvasion , but the Greeks had always preserved a con- 
fusedmemory of their greatness, andaformof the Greeklanguage 
was still spoken by the people The way had been prepared 
by secret societies, and msuiieetion began m 1821 It roused 
the passionate enthusiasm of all lovers of hberty Byron gave 
to the movement his support and his life The Greeks fought 
with funous but lU-regulated courage and the Turks took, 
when they could, a horrible revenge If left to itself the 
revolution would have been crushed, but Great jndepend- 
Bntam took an eager mterest m it from the first, ence of 
and at last jomed ivith Russia m the coercion 
of the Turks In 1827 the Tu rkish fleet was ent irely 
destroyed iu_the Battle of Na varin o, and .thejndependence 
of~ Greece was_secured>— ' ~ 

There was one characteristic of the Greek nsmg full of 
significance for the future of Europe It_ was_a-na tiona l 
nsmg^agamst„a^Joreign_ypke There had been „gg 
many national nsmgs m earher years, but the nation^- 
“ national idea ” was to play so preponderant 
an influence m European Imtory for the next half century 
that it deserves a moment’s exammation It is almost vam 
to ask “ what constitutes a nation ? ” It is not identity of 
race , for that is to be found nowhere It is not a common 
language, nor a common rebgion, nor even common mterests 
All these are important, but all together do not necessarily 
make a nation, and a strong national feehng can exist where 
some of them are absent A nation exists where the sentiment 
of nationahly exists , and the sentiment of nationahty is the 
result of many forces, and, above all, of histone development 
In process of time, and as the result of common mterests and 
common struggles, and usually of a common language, certam 
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large groups of men come to feel themselves closely hound 
together They call themselves a nation And m the nme- 
The revolu- "teenth century the feehng and the behef grew that 
tionaty ten- all who belonged to the same nation should form 
dencies smgle state , and that each nation should 

manage its own affairs and be freed from the domimon of any 
foreign nation This idea of nationality was a vague and a 
highly revolutionary one It demanded a new groupmg of 
powers — ^the union of some, the disruption of others Germany 
and Italy moved, m the strength of this idea, towards imion , 
Austria by the same force was threatened with dissolution 
The Poles, the Irish, the Belgians, the Finns, the Norwegians, 
put forward mconvement claims 

In the year 1830 there came two successful revolutions in 
Western Europe First came the Belgian Revolution We 
have seen that Belgium had been joined to Holland 
Belgian nnd placed under the rule of the Kmg of Holland 
Revolution by the Congress of Vienna It would have been diffi- 
cult m any case to mamtam the arrangement , for the 
Belgians were more numerous than the Dutch, they were Catho- 
hc, and they spoke for the most part a language akm to the 
French , and yet they were m all thmgs subjected to the harsh 
rule of the Protestant Dutch All parties among the Belgians 
jomed m the movement, which the Dutch were qmte imable to 
beat down Belgian independ ence was, declared. and Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg w asTefup as t he_first km g.of m^pendent Belgimn 
AT more serious movement broke out m France The 
restored Bourbon monarchs (Loins XVIII , brother of 
Revolution Louis XVI, until 1824:, and then his brother 
in France Charles X ) had tned to ^e as though the French 
Revolution had never been Promises to rule constitutionally 
were withdrawn or broken, and m 1830 the ordinances oj 
St Cloud re moved almost every vestige of free popular govem- 
"ment Pans, as m the days of tlie ^eat Revolution, took the 
lead m the protest that arose Tlners, a young journahst, 
vehemently attacked the ordm anoes Charles X , alarmed by 
the memones of the past history of the French monarchy, made 
httle resistance He fled t o England, and Louis Pluhppe, 
Duke of Oileans, was "proclaimed Iruiig 
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The new monarchy entered upon a pohcy widely different 
from that of the restored Bourbons There was to be con- 
stitutional government, friendship with England, 
and peaceful development of the industry and Orleanist 
commefc^^ of Erance Much was done to realize monarchy 
these ends The land was covered with railways and tele- 
graphs J omt stock com panies were founded The occupation 
of Algiers providedanew openmg for French commerce The 
wealth of the country mcreaaed greatly, and the people were 
fairly prosperous ^d yet another revolution followed m 
eighteen years 

Two chief forces worked for the overthrow of Loms Phihppe 
First nation al pr ide France had not forg otte n the great days 
of Napoleonj when her soldiers had been the 
arbiters of the destinie s of Europe and the loss 
and agony w hich had accompamed all that mihtary bonaiy 
glory were growing dim In comparison with 
those great and glonous days the regime of Loms 
Phihppe seemed mean and contemptible France, men said, 
had become a satelhte of Great Bntam, and dared no longer 
have an opimon of her own Thiers ivTote the history of 
Napoleon m a tone of eulogy When m December, 184:0, the 
body of the great emperor was brought from Samt Helena, 
where it had been first buned, and placed amidst splendid 
ceremomes m the Hdtel des Invahdes at Pans, many fdt that 
the dead wamor would be strong enough to drive out the 
Orleanist government 

Side by side with the growth of Impenahst feelmg there was 
an mtfilleatuaLpioveinrat which may be compared with that 
which preceded the Eevolution of 1789 Agam The new 
men fixed their eyes on a distant goal and pro- ideas 
claimed the possibihty of estabhshmg a social system, ]uster 
and happier than the present one F ouner a nd JS s-mt. ^mon 
each brought forward an elaborate scheme of social recon- 
struction But for the immediate future the most important 
fact IS that Lqm^Blsnc J^gan to preach jociahsm t .nme 
m somethmg like its modem form His ideas were Blanc, 
not new They had appeared durmg the great Eevolution, 
and may be traced back to the philosophers of Greece But 
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now they were proclaimed more definitely than ever before, 
and urged home with fervid eloquence Louis Blanc pamted 
the social condition of France m colours of terrible blackness , 
he demanded that the State should provide work for all 
we will work and hve, or we will fight and die,” was the 
watchword he gave to the people of Pans 

The opponents of the government concentrated their atten- 
tion on the need of a n elec tor al reform which should give to 
-j-he *b® people the reahiy of power Louis Phihppe 
Second might perhaps have overcome the movement by 
Republic ioxce or concihation , but he gave way at once and 
took refuge m England A re pubho was de clared, and Louis 
Blanc and his ideas had great mfluence with the new govern- 
ment (1848) 

But the new government was m grave difficulties almost 
from the first The elections to the Assembly gave a ma]onty 
National of moderate opimons, but m Pans “National 
workshops Workshops ” were opened where any one could 
get work for the askmg But those who managed them were 
not anxious that the expenment should succeed , the expense 
was great and the work done of no value, and m June, 1848, 
t he worksh ops jvere closed There came at once a fierce out- 
break from the workmen of Paris, mfluenced as they were by 
the teachmg of Loms Blanc The streets were barricaded 
and there was fighting for four days , but the insurrection was 
suppressed by C avaignao with much bloodshed, and over two 
thousand men wme bWshed to Algiers The assembly was re- 
established m power, and it proceeded with the work of 
constitution-making But it was popular with no party and 
bitterly hated by the Pansian workmen 

It was now that Loms Napoleon saw his chance He was 
the son of Louis Bonaparte, who had been made Ning of 
Louis Holland by his greater brother He was now the 
Napoleon eldest representative of the Napoleomc dynasty 
He had been bamshed from France, and had twice made rather 
President fooksh attempts to raise rebellion He was now 
of the elected to the Assembly and soon, when it had 

epubhc ijggjj decided that the President of the Bepubhc 
was to be appointed by the vote of the whole people, ho 
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became a candidate for tlie Presidency. His name was the 
great argument in Ins favour , and the other candidates were 
for various reasons unpopular He was supported by five and 
a half milhon votes all the icst of the candidates together 
did not get two milhons 

His progress from the Presidency to the empire was even 
more rapid than that of his imcle from the Consulship to the 
same dignity The new assembly had passed a bill Napoleon’s 
restricting the franchise, and Napoleon made himself coup d’etat 
the champion of manhood snifrage and demanded a revision of 
the Constitution that should allow the President to hold ofiicc 
for a second time The assembly did not support the pioposcd 
change by a sufficient majority Napoleon thereupon carried 
out a coMj) d'etat He anested the leaders of the opposition 
and dissolved the assembly His opponents were arrested 
by thousands, and by thousands they were sent into exile 
He then submitted to the people the outline of a con- 
stitution A legislative body elected by universal suffrage 
was to vote the laws and the taxes, and there vas to be a 
President elected for ten years Seven milhons and a half 
voted for the new Constitution A httle over half a million 
voted against it It was a great and powerful position that 
he had thus won, but he felt that a higher title and a hereditary 
position would be safer The nation was asked to express ite 
wish as to whether he should be emperor or no, and m 1852, 
7,800,000 votes were given for the new title, and 
only 233,000 agamst it So Napoleon reigned as Emperor 
the Emperor Napoleon IH He had eighteen Napoleon 
years of rule before him , at first much brilhant 
success , then alternations of triumph and defeat , and then 
a catastrophe unexampled m history for its completeness 

These years of revolution and reaction m Erance saw 
analogous changes sweep over the centre of Europe 

“ Nation awakens by nation, 

Kmg by kmg disappears ” , 

sang an Enghsh poet, full of repubhean enthusiasm All over 
Europe kmgs seemed m flight We have seen how Louis 
Philippe fled from Paris , Frederick William IV had to 
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escape from Berim , Ferdmand I found Ins capital of 
Vienna dangerously revolutionary, King Ferdinand IT was 
RcTOlution ^ Sicily , Pope Pius IX fled from tlie 

and Re- msurreotionf^oI~!Rome It seemed to many that 
action in it was all over ^E~monarchy m Europe But 
Europe reaction set m at every pomt, and the re- 

tummg tide brought hack the exiled longs (except m France) 
to their thrones, some for their hves, some only for a few years 
All these rismgs aimed at the estabhslunent of a free con- 
stitution and the satisfaction of the national _ ideal The 
tattCinpt at "social reconstruction, so promment m Pans, played 
quite a subordmate part elsewhere 

Mettermch had tried to keep the population of Austria 
asleep and he seemed to have succeeded, but theie was dangerous 
stuff fermentmg even m Vienna And except 
lution Mettermch himself there was no element of strength 
in Vienna, Austnan government The king was of 

weak intellect, and Mettermch had not framed any one to 
succeed him In 1848 a nsmg m Vienna f orce d Mette rmch 
t o. resig n and. soon a Con stituent Assembly met which abohshed 
all “ feudal abuses,” anoprSeeVded'to fliaw" up a constitution 
for all parts of the empire 

But, wliile A^ienna was disturbed, a fierce revolt had 


blazed out m every part of the A-Ust rian Emp ire Bohemia 

Bohemia recovermg~Tier national 

self-consciousness and chafing under Austrian rule 
She now demanded that the' ongmal native population, the 
Czechs, should be put on an equahty with the Germans, and 
later a ^_n;Blavist „congress was summoned at Prague to 
consider the future of all the Slavomc peoples The troubles 
m Hungary were far more serious There the 
Magyar population was surrounded by many 
ahen races (Eoumamans, Poles, Servians, Croatians), but the 
Magyars were the dormnant race In a Diet held m 184S they 
dSffiahded many refoms, and ended by declaimg that Hungary 
w^ completely independent of Austna, though they still 
KossuuT allegiance to the emperor The posi- 

tion they demanded was what would have been 
known half a century later as Home Buie Kossuth, 

8 b 
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hitherto loiown ciiieSy as a joumahst, was the mspirer of 
the movement 

The I tahan p ossessions of Austria had risen m armed 
rebellion at the same time They were noli, fairly prosperous, 
and provided Austria with a large proportion of Revolution 
her revenues The idea of Itahan umty and m Italy 
independence had been planted by the victories and the 
pohcy of Napoleon, and was fostered by the enthusiastic 
writings of Mazzmi, who founded the orgamzation of ^ Young 
Italy to realize it hWan^rose m msurrection and drove out 
the Austrians , Vemce declared herself a repubhc The 
insurgents were clearly unequal to a struggle with the forces 
of Austria, but they hoped for the hearty support of Piedmont 
and Sardinia, and they knew that the Austrians were hampered 
by troubles at home Success flattered them at first, and the 
^strian armies were driven from hlilanese territory 

The Austrian Empire seemed on the eve of dissolution It 
was saved by the bitter conflicts of the subject nationahtics 
among themselves and by the readiness of Bussia ^ 

to lend a hand m the suppression of revolution at Reacfaoo° 
her frontiers It was a gain when the Emperor in the 
Eerdmand abdicated and was succeeded by I^ncw 
Joseph then aged eighteen The real manage- 
ment of affairs layj^h Schwarzenberg, a man of great energy 
and deternunation First the Bohemian moyementjcoll apse d 
Then came the turn of NorthemTtaly "’Reinforcements were 
sent forward to Badetzlcy, the Austnan general, and Charles 
Albert, King of Saidmia, showed the greatest mcompetence m 
the handhng of his troops He was beaten m July, 1848, at 
Custozza, and crushed m March, 1849, at Novara Thus 
Austoa, won back her Itahan possessions , The Km g o f 
SMdinm abdicated and was succeeded by his son^ Victo r 
Emmanuel, who steadily maintamed the liberal coHititution which 
had”been promised by hie father, and hyed to reign as kmg 
over United Italy Hungary still remamed m fierce rebellion 
against Austria , but here too the scales turned decisively 
against the movement for constitutional hberty There was 
no help to be hoped for from Vienna, for theie the arms of the 
reaction had triumphed and the hbcrals had been severely 
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ptumlied in Apnl, 1849, Kossuth (probably unwisely) declared 
the complete indepe ndence oi Hungary not only of the 
Austrian constitution^ “but'oT^He’ Auitaan Emperor Some 
Failure of successes flattered his hopes , but the Serbs, 
the Revolu- Croatians and the Boumanians supported the 
tion in Austnans against the Magyar claim to ascendency 
Hungaiy. ]g[ossuth was no soldier, and he quarrelled with 
the army leaders The decisive blow came from Russia, for 
the Czar readily ]omed his troops to the Austna ns for t he 
suppression of the r evolu tipnarymovement In August, 1849, 
the 3fagyar army capitu la ted at Villa gos Kossuth escaped 
mto exile Utter rum seemed to have fallen upon his cause 
Yet m less than twenly years his countrymen were destined 
to wm a great part of what they were then strug^mg for 
The course of events m Gfermany was more mtncate 
There was m Germany as a whole, a constitutional movement 
Germany aimed at ^vmg to all G erman y an effi cient 

federal consUtution, and there was m Prussia a 
violent ^reyoTutionaiy mpyement Both ganmd some" ^rly 
vTctories^and then both faded 

The German Confederation which had been established m 
1815 was not a government, hut rather a meeting of diploma- 
tists mcapable of any action unless they were unanimous It 
was dommated by Austria, and had done nothmg for German 
mterests m any shape The successful French Revolution 
of 1848 roused new hopes, and the many revolts with which 
Austna was troubled did not permit her to make any resistance 
TVith wonderful ease a Germ an Parliamfi pt. was called at 
l^rikfnrt to debate on a new constitution for Germany 
The Liberalism anticipated an easy triumph , but the 
Parliament situation was not so favourable^ as_appeared_at 
a^rank- sight The^Tfiliameht could debafe, but it 
h^ no power to decide Whatever decision was 
taken would have to be referred to the constituent states of 
Germany And when the debates began the difficulty ansmg 
from the nature of the Austrian State ^ew larger a nd larger 
^ a_part of the new GCTman State, or was 
she not ^ If she was admitted, were all “the twenty^'i^t 
milhon subjects of Austna to be represented m the German 
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Parhament or only the four millions of Germans * There were 
difficulties every way If all Austria were admitted, the 
Paihament woffid not m any way satisfy the The 
national aspirations of Germany , if the non- 
German populations of Austria were excluded, the ^ 
Austrian Emperor would probably not permit his German sub- 
jects to come in , if Austria were excluded altogether she would 
be an enemy of the new constitution and a very dangerous one 
It was decided m the end to face the hostihty of Austeia 
and to exclude her In face of strong opposition the majonty 
declared for the re-establishment of the German pj^ggj^ 
Empire The head of it was to be called “ The offered the 
Emperoi of the Geimans ” his office was to be empire of 


hereditary Then it was determined to offer the 


Germany 


new title and office to Frederick Wilham IV , Kin g of Prussia 
(irarch71849) " ' „ 

AVe shall see that Prussia had been struggling with a 
revolutionary movement of her own Her long. 
wa s not a t aU inchned to accept tins .dangerous 
title, offered him by an assembly which had a 
doubtful nght to make the offer, and carrymg uuth it the 
certam hostihfy of Austria Hejrefused, and with his refusal 
the whole movement collapsed The Parliament remained 
m existence a httle longer but with rapidly diymdlmg numbers, 
and was soon dispersed by the Kmg of AVurtemberg The 
national ideals of Germany were not to be reahzed by parlia- 
mentary methods 

Prus^n affairs passed through an even more stormy crisis 
There was no constitutional life m the country The strong 
centrahzed government lay m the hands of the 
kmg There was umversal military service and a 
well-developed system of education , but m appearance httle 
pohtical mteiest m the nation at large 

In 184:7 the j^g called an assembly (the Land-tag), to which 
he proposed to give the right of votmg taxes and advising on 
all legislative matters but no final powers 
“ According to the law of God and the country,” jn^B^lm”” 
he said, “the cro ivn must r eign accordmg to its 
free decision, and not accordmg to~tli7^wiU 'of majorities ” 
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When the Assembly demanded ftdlei powers it was dismissed 
But at this ]uncture the news of_the revolution.m Pans threw 
Berlin unto "fierce excitement The streets were 
to be ab- barricaded , there was hard fighting in the city , 
sorbed into and the kmg gave way He declared that Prussia 
urerroany henceforth to be absorbed in Germany ; and 

allowed a nafional’assembly to meet for the elaboration of a 
constitetion It set-to work in a hberal spirit and decreed the 
abolition of feudahsm and many measures of personal hb_erty 
But the news from Vienna, where the revolution had been 
crushed and tlie^ city re-taken by the Jhi^mal forces, soonen- 
courage d th e_King._of Prussia to strike at the 
Re^Son in whose disorderly debates were becoming 

Prussia. a scandal He appomted as his mimster, Branden- „ 
burg, a man of strong reactionary views The 
Assembly was called on to leave Beilm, and on its refusal it 
was dispers ed^by the mhtary-and dissolved In December, 
1848, a constitution was given by the king on his own mitiative, 
and the power of the crown was safe 


Victorious over the revolution at home, Frederick 
Wilham IV was not mclmed to accept the croivn of Germany, 
Rivalry of offered to him by the revolutionary 

Prussia party at Frankfurt , and we have seen how he 
Sstria rejected what was called “a crown of mud 
and uood” But he tned to give to Germany a 
new orgamzation The German governments were invited 
to Berlm with a view to the formation of a new federal con- 


stitution From the first it was evident that the new govern- 
ment would not mclude all Germany, for both Austria and 
Bavaria declined to ]om, and Hanover and Saxony soon 
retired In the end a federal constitution imder the presidency 
of Prussia was draivn up for noith Germany, and some twenty- 
eight states accepted it Austiia answered by re-estabbshing 
the federal assembly at Frankfurt Thus Germany had two 
Kval ^assembhes, dommated by the two great rivals among 
the German States 


Colhsion was hlcely from the first A quarrel with regard 
to Hesse Cassel brought matters to an issue, for while the 
Prussian federal assembly took the side of the “Estates” 
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of Hesse Cassel its goyemment appealed to the Diet at 
Rrankfurt Perhaps Prussia might have won m the con- 
flict , but the statesmen of Prussia and her kmg Victoiy of 
were timi d and nerveless, and Austria, ,was Austna. 
represented by Schwarzenberg, who, was ambitious, clear- 
sighted, and energetic Some thmlc that if he had hved he 
would have done for Austna what Bismarck afterwards did 
for Prussia The question of Hesse Cassel was referred to 
the arbitration of the Czar^ who gave_eyery pomt in favour of 
Austria Then Schwarzenberg demanded under threat of 
imme^te war the dissolution of the federal assembly set up 
under the auspices of Prussia and the recogmtion -pijg 
of the Pedeial Diet which had been re-estabhshed render of 
by Austna at Franlrfurt Pnissia cast away all Olmutz 
thoughts of resistance and purchased peace by an abject 
surrender of every pomt at Olmirtz 

Austria seemed to dommate Glermany, and Prussia’s 
hopes of supremacy seemed doomed to failuxe Yet a very 
difierent destmy was m store for both countries , and the 
memory of the humihation at Olmutz counted for much m the 
determmation of the next generation of statesmen to give a 
new character to the pohcy and action of Prussia 


Pyffe’s History of Modem Europe, Alison Phillips, Modem 
Europe , Dickinson, BevoluUon and Beaction m Modem France , 
Cambridge Modern PBstory, Vol x , Seignobos, Political History of 
Modem Europe 


c, CHAPTER XVIII 

The Winning of Italian Unity 

In 1852 Napoleon HI seemed the strongest power m Europe 
His character and abihties were at present undetermmed, 
but his success was imguestionable The people of Prance by 
an enormous majority had declared that they rejoiced to see 
another Napoleon ruhng m Prance with the old title of Emperor 
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Comparisons between the two Napoleons naturally suggested 
themselves , but, though there were resemblances in then 
careers and their positions, the contrasts m the 
Ration ciiaracter and capacity of the two men were great, 

prestige of and were made clearer by the lapse of time 
Napoleon jj’apoleon III had great abihties, but he had 
no thmg of t he i ro n will and tenacity of purpose 
of Napoleon I , little of his mde survey _of__jplities and 
society , nothmg at* all' of his mihtary genius He was by 
nature amiable and ideahst, a dreamer of dreams that some- 
times turned mto reahties, often brilhantly clever as states man 
and diplomatist, but usually without a sufficient grasp of 
reahties and the possibihties of the actual world His position 
was like that of the first Napoleon in one respect He could 
not sit stffi He held power on condition that he dazzled the 
eyes of his ^ countrymen by adventure, novelty and victory 
A commonplace pohcy would undermine his power failure 
would hurl him at once from the throne 

The first great European problem with which he had to 
deal arose out of the weakne ss-of-the, T urlash . jppwer Since 
Thedis- seventeenth century the declme of Turkey 

Integra- had been contmuous Nor is there any mystery 

faon of about its causes In Europe the Turks were a 

^ mmor ity, who held their dominion by the power 
of the sword, and made no efEor^to conciliate or to absorb the 
peculations they had conquered They desp ised the character- 
istic features of Euro pean civihzato n and made no effort to 
assimilate it Turkey was a mihtary despotism, ivitho ut 
mdusfcry, without science, without liberty Generalizations 
in'history are dangerous , but it is safe to say that such a 
state can never be stable The Ottoman Empire had never 
recovered from the nav al defeat which she had received at 
the hands of the Spaniards and their alhes at Lepanto m 1571 , 
Threatening*^® disaster of the siege of Vienna m 1683 had shown 
neighbour- that onjand her methods were no longer capable 
of success agamst those of "Western Europe , the 
nse of Eussia in the eighteenth century had estab- 
hshed upon Her northern frontier a strong, hostile and aggressive 
neighbour, who was impelled against Turkey by difference of 


hood of 
Russia. 
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religion and by the fact that Constantinople controlled the 
exit from the Black Sea, whoie~“ndfthem shores Russia 
possessed 

The Crimean War seemed to spring from a trivial incident 
The “ orthodox ” and the “ Catholic ” Christians in Jerusalem 
quarrdled as to the use of the holy places, and Qjjgm 
their quarrel involved Russia and Prance, who uere of the 

« nean 
ir 

of the 

Christians in the Turkish Empire This claim, if conceded, 
would have led to perpetual interference , and Tuikey, with 
the support of the Enghsh ambassador. Lord Stratford de 
Redohffe, refused Conferences at Vienna proved unavailing 
to settle the questions at issue, and m 1853 war uas declared 
Prance an^Engl^d joined next year m support of Turkey , 
England folloiving what she beheved to be her com mercial 
mterests, and mspiied by jealousy and fear of Russian ex- 
pansion , Napoleon III , anxious to signa lize his power by some 
strilang mihtary exploit 

The Russ ians invaded the Ball^ protnnccs.but encountered 
a more stubborn defence than they had expected, and _soon 
withdrew as the aimy of the Western Powers invasion 
^proached Peace might perhaps have been made of the 
then , but it was determmed by Napoleon III 
and the English Mmistry to mvade the Crimean peninsula, 
where they anticipated a speedy victory and the anmhilation 
of the naval power of Russia But instead of the short struggle 
that was expected, there came a fierce and expensive war of 
nearly two years’ duration The Russians were beaten jn th e 
battle of the Alma, and perhaps an immediate attack might 
have'led to“the"fall of Sebastopol , but the Russians Siege of 
were given time to prepare their defences, and Sebastopol 
under Todleben they made a vigorous resistance The En ghsh , 
Prfflch and Turks were reinforced by an Ita^n army of the 
Kmg’of~Safdinia , they were not defeated "m any battle, l^t 
they sufE^ed terribly from lack of food and clotlung from 
the seventies of wmter and the ravages of disease Sebastopol 
was never cut off from commumcation with Russia, and held 


their official protectors Under cover of this 
quarrel a_ RuBsi an.envoy at Constantinople demanded 
that Russia should be recognized as the Protector 
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out until September, 1855 Then the uai soon came_to_^an 
end By the Peace of Pans the Bussian clai m to a p rotecto rate 
Peace of 6vef~fKe'“C15:Istians of Turkey was t^andoncd , 
Pans Bussia promised to keep _no warships m_ the 
Bl^k.Sea, the mtegnty of_Turkey iras to be recognized 
But the treaty was w ritten m sand ' The decadence ofThirkey 
was not checked by it, and Russia before long advanced agam 
both by sea and land 

The Crimean War had few of the characteristic features of 
the u ars of the nmeteenbh century National sentiment counted 
for little It was an affaii of diplomacy and the balance of 
povser, and resemb led in this ^espec0ihe wars of the eighteenth 
century 'But Napoleon HI had soon 'to deal with a question 
of a diffeient type 

The revolutions of Italy m 1848 liad all been failures The 
reactionary power of Aust ria seemed niore jBrmly planted than 
Condition Prom the Alps to the loman Sea the govern- 

or Italy ments with one exception were ahen m race, 
inter^ and feehng from the peoples Italy 
seemed more than 'ever “ a mere ideographical expression " 
But Ita han_sentimgnt had riot" m any way dechned" nor were 
the people of Italy more reconciled to the Austrian supremacy ' 
Moreover there was, as has been said, one notable exception 
Piedmont oppressive and ahen character of the govern- 

and ments Present under the King of Sardmia 

Sardmia. possessed a government which was really popular, 
and which had r etame d hberal an d representative mstitutions 
m spite of all temptations to abandon them The Kmg, 
Vi ctor Enm anuel, fell short of greatness, but he was a brave 
Victor and , an honourable pohtician He uas 

Emmanuel brilhantly served by 'his great riumster Cavour, 
an avour pgj.jjg^pg most mterestmg figure m European 
history smee the Battle of Waterloo He was a passionate 
Itahan patriot,_and typically Itahan m the subtlety of 
pohoy , but he knew England and the Eng lis h constitution 
well, and was proud to be called a statesman of the Enghsh 
type He gave his whole hfe to the cause of Itahan hberty, 
and m pursuit of lus aim uas read}'^ to sacrifice even his 
honour 
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Cavour could count on two forces — ^tlie sentiment of Italy 
and the army of Piedmont , but they were not by themselves 
enough to dnve the Austrians from Italy It^as Cavourand 
to Prance^ that he looked for effective Tielp Napoleon 
Napoleon had geniune sympathies with the cause 
oS Italian hberty, and he was amaous for another opportumty 
to exlubit his diplomatic talents and the power of Prance 
In July, 1858, he had a famous secret interview with Cavour 
at Plombieres It was agreed between them that, if war came 
between Austria and the Kmg of Sardmia, Prance 
would come to the help of Victor Emmanuel with promises 
an army of 200,000 men Austria was to be driven France, 
from the whole of Italy Lombardy, Venetia and the Duchies 
of Central Italy were to be annexed to Piedmont Prance was 
to receive as a^ reward. Savoy and Nice, the origmal home of 
the house of Savoy 

It was now Cavour’s business to provoke a war Napoleon 
hesitated at the last, but Cavour held him to lus engagements 
“ I will fire the powder,” he said, “ and when Italy cavour 
runs with blood you will have to march ” The provokes 
mihtary preparations of Italy alarmed the Austrian ® 
government, and they sent an ultimatum demanding_the 
reduction of the Pi^mdntese army to a peace footmg So 
Cavour heard the sound of the cannon that he had so passion- 
ately longed for To the Parhament he said, “ This will be 
the last Piedmontese Parliament The next will be that of the 
Kingdom of Italy ” 

Nap^im III was true to his engagements and himself 
led the Prench army mto Italy In June, 1859, he won, after 
hard fightmg, the battle of Magenta, and at the Battles of 
end of the month defeated the Austrians agam_at Magenta 
Solfermo, after a contest that was doubtfiil for a 
long time, and cost the Prench 12,000 soldiers 
Cavour was full of eager hopes for the complete reahzation of 
his wishes But then suddenly_Napoleon III made overtures 
to Prancis Joseph of Austria, and signed" peace His motives 
are somewhat imcertam He had~been impressed .by the 
slaughter of Solfermo, and was not altogether confident m the 
mihtary power of Prance He had found too^that'ihe Itahans 
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were not so willing to be guided by him m everjrthmg as he 
had hoped Perhaps most important of all there were 
The threatening ^moveme nts m Germany, where Prussia 

“ betrayal ” w5s"mob]hzmg her army So peace was made , 
of Napoleon L omba rdy, and Parma.were to be ]Oined to Pied^:, 
mont , yemce was to contmue under Austnan jule 
Vague hopes’were held out of “ an Itahan federation under 
the Presidency of the Pope ” Victor Emmanuel saw no 
meai^ of resistmg the proposals of Austria and Prance , but 
davour, mdignant at what seemed to him the betrayal of 
Italy, resigned and retired to private life 

Cavour had despaired too easily The spontaneous move- 
ment m Italy towards umty and hberty was too strong to be 
repressed by the Emperors of Prance and Austna 
Duchies of _ Central Italy— Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, together with ^ the Eomagna, the 
nortKern portion of Papal te rritor y — expefled, 
their i^ers^and drew together Theix movement 
was at first republican and was not supported by Piedmont , 
but though the revolted states mustered an army of 25,000, 
they would clearly be unable to stand alone agamst the Austrian 
and Papal armies ^ey_ offered-, themselves therefore^ to 


Central 
It2dy 
joins the 
national 
cause 


Victor Enmianuel He made pretence of reusing, but Cavour 
' wasTrecalled to the Afinistry. He saw at once that the new 
move could only succeed if it were supported by Prance He 
Savoy and ^®go^^8,ted wrth Napokon^IH he offered to cede 
Nice"*^ td~h[iS~Sgvd y ahdT Nice, which had been promised 
atT^lorSbieres, but not handed over, because 
Napoleon had not himself carried out his 
promises The ^^ 5 oh_ emperor was further appeased by 
the promise that a popidar vq^ should be taken and* that 
the centre df Italy should not be attached to Piedmont unless 
the population made it clear that such was its wish In the 
The first plebiscite a huge majority (386,000 agamst 15,000) 
Itahan Par- voted for annexation In April, 1860, J^ictoi 
hament Emmjanuel opened the first Itahan _Parhament, at 
Ti^, though that city was not to be the final capital of Italy 
The history of the past marked Eome as the only satisfactory 
capital , but Rome was still m the hands of the Pope 
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A gieai, step had been taken to^^a^ds Halian unity, but 
much remained to be done The Papal States a\ ere seething 
Avith revolutionarj' ideas, but Pope Pius IX , after what 
his early disappointments with hbciahsm, had remained 
become u holly opposed to political freedom and 
Italian emancipation In the South the kmgdom of the _Tu o 
Sicilies lay. imdei the oppressive and retrograde rule of the 
Bourbon Kmg, Francis II The population i\as ignorant and 
superstitious, but vague ideas of change and of liberty were 
stirring there There had been already several attempts at 
rebellion, but all had been beaten down » 

The next stage in Italian liberty m as connected not so much 
mth the name of Cavour as of Garibaldi He was the soldier- 
hero of the cause , while Cavour was its statesman , Ganbaldi’s 
and Mazssini its evangelist Garibaldi had dis- cxpcdibon 
tmguished himself in the campaign of 1839 at the Sioly 
head of Ins regiment known as the Hunters of the Alps., Now 
he prepared foi a greater adventure — one of the most amazing 
m historj With the connivance of Cavour he left Genoa m 
May, 1860, with.1072 volunteers Many of them were drawn 
from his old regiment, many were ardent patriots, some were 
adventurers of a more ordinary type Their, red shirts were 
their only uniform, and these were soon famous throughout 
Europe as a symbol of national hberty 

He landed at Marsala and, seeing that under tlie circum- 
stances the only road to safety lay m audacity, he marched 
on Paleimo Had the enemy shown courage and conquestof 
eiidmance. Garibaldi could liardly have avoided Sicily and 
defeat But Palermo was surrendered and the Naples 
whole island w'as in Ins power That was much; but more 
was to follow' Relying on the disaffection of the Neapolitans, 
Gaiibaldi crossed the straits m August, 1860 'Francis II 
made at liist_no attempt sv^resistance „ With ludicrous ease 
Garibaldi and the nationahst movement became masters of 
the kingdom 

(^your watched Ganbaldi’s tnumphal progress ivith mixed 
feehngs He rejoiced m the overtlifow of the Neapolitan 
government, but he was uneasy as to what Garibaldi might 
do For his adventurous and explosive temperament was 
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a great contrast to the subtle and restrained character of 
Cavour He feared that Garibaldi might refuse to brmg 
Cavour Naples and Sicily under the same government as 
and the^North of li^y , he feared the estabhshment 
Ganbaldi repubhcf in"{He South , and he feared foreign 

complications, if the red_shirts invaded the Papal States, as 
they declared tEafthey intended to do Cavour J[eterinined to 
anticipate Ganbaldi m the Papal States "'He secured himself 
£:om foreign mterference by another interview with Napoleon 
III Then he raised an army and mvaded the possessions 
of the Roman See 

The Papal government was not a good one, and it was not 
popular with the inhabitants , but it had been recognized by 
Conquest powers of Europe, and Cavour’s attack 

of the was the most flagrant possible violation of inter- 

Stetes national nght Victor Emmanuel had no grievance 

against the Pope, but he professed anxiety as to 
the Papal army of 20,000 men, and demanded its disbandment 
When the Pope refused, the Itahan army invaded and defeated 
the ^pe’s jprces at Casjtelfldardo Then the victorious troops 
joshed o n to war^ Na pl es Cavoui could now meet Ganbaldi 
on somethmg hke equality, and probably he had been wrong m 
nustrustmg him Ganbaldi handed over his new conquest to 
Victor Emmanuel But soon disputes arose between the 
Ganbaldi’s his great soldier Ganbaldi beheved that 

quarrel the services of his red-shirted volunteers "had not 
been suflSiciently recognized and rewarded he 
differed from the pohcy of Cavour both m domestic 
and foreign affairs , and he retoed m a bitter mood from the 
long’s service (1860) 

A huge stride had-been made towards the acluevement of 
Italian imity But a fragment of Papj ,ljtemtory, mcludmg 
Death of Rome, still remamed outside and was secured by a 
Cavour French garrison, and V^ce and the land as far 
west as the Adige were still m the power of Austtia Both 
for Italy m the next ten years, but mth the annexa- 
tion of Naples and Sicily the heroic period of the struggle for 
Itahan bberty was at an end Cavour died m Jime, 1861 

The new state was faced with many difficulties, economic, 
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political and religious A large part of the population was not 
ready for the self-government which had been won so easily 
Vhnetia was won to Italy m 1866, but though the Itahans 
fought for the great prize it was not won by their arms 
Itahan history here comes mto close relation with The 
the story of Germany, which we shall trace m the winning: 
next chapter It is enough to say here that Prussia Venice, 
in 1866 was about to enter on a war with Austria, and was look- 
mg round for alhes If Italy attacked the Austrians m Venetia 
that would necessanly distract and weaken the efforts of the 
Austrians m Germany Bismarck secured the alliance ofVictpr 
Emmanuel by a promise that he would make_no pea ce m th 
Austna, which did not mclude the surrender of Vemce to Italy 
In Apnl, 1866, the war began We shall see m the next 
chapter how Prussia overwhelmed her enemies and estabhshed 
herself as the leader of Germany without a rival The war 
VeryLdifferent was the fate of her allies m Italy of ^8*56 
The Itahans had no statesman to take Cavour’s place Gan- 
baldi gamed httle success with his irregular troops m Tyrol 
The Itahan armies were without capable commanders, without 
proper equipment, without disciphne, without a deffmte plan 
of campaign They were be aten at Custozza, where it cannot 
be said that even their mihtaiy honour was saved Even 
their navy was beaten by the Austrian fleet, which had been 
held m supreme contempt Had the war proceeded without 
foreign mterference the outlook would have been very black 
for Italy But the Itahans had detained a large Austrian 
army m Italy, and thus rendered mvaluable service to Prussia 
Bismarck praised “ the immutable loyally of Italy,” 
and was himself faithful to his promises Italy secured for 
did not get all she wanted Southern Tyrol still 
remamed “ unredeemed,” but Vemce was declared ^ 
free to make her choice By 640,000 votes to 60 she declared 
for'umon with the Itahan Kingdom 

Borne still remamed unconguered and the B oman 
problem was-a -more complex one than the Venetian problem" 
had been Borne, under Pius IX , became more Italy and 
and more ngid m her challenge to all hberal ideas Rome 
In the Bull quanta cura, published m December, 1864, it was 
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declared to be an error ‘ that the Pope can or onght to be 
reconciled to progress or liberalism or modern civihzation ” 
The kng of Italy had promised Prance to respect papal 
territory, and when in October, 1867, (^nbaldi, with a body 
of volunteers, mvaded, relying on the assistance of a Boman 
insurrection, he was .easdy defeated by a French force, which 
hurned to the assistance of the Pope The French government 
declared that it would nev er allo w Italy to occupy Rome 
In 1870, wlnlelBuropV beyond the ^ps was occupied with 
the coming of the huge conflict between France and Germany, 
The Rome was the scene of a great (Ecumemcal 
Vatican Council Just as the temporal power of the 
Counal. papacy was about to pass away, and the very day 
after war had been declared between France and Germany, 
the mfalhbility of the Pope, “ when he speaks ex cathedra and 
defines a docfame concernmg faith or morals to be held by the 
whole Church,” was solemnly proclaimed 

The disasters of Francejed to the withdrawal of the French 
garrison Italy declared herself no longer held by her promise 
Occupation to lespect papal territory An Itahan army 
of Rome crossed the frontier and occupied Rome on 
September 20, 1870 The people were asked to vote as to 
their future, and by 133,000 to 1500 they decided for union 
vnth the Itahan Kingdom In vam the Pope launched 
sentence of excommunication agamst the mvaders m vain 
he repelled all overtures for a reconcihation The capital of 
Italy was moved to Rome The dream of a long hne of 
Itahan patriots from Dante to Mazzmi had come true Italy 
was free from the foreign yoke, umted imder a single govern- 
ment and -mistress of her ^stmies 


Pyffe’s modern Europe and Alison Phillips’ modern Europe give 
an oxcoUent account of these events For more detailed treatment, 
Stillman’s Unton of Italy , Bolton ICmg, Htstory -of Italian Unity , 
Countess Cesaresco, Life of Oatour , Marriott, Mai era of Modem 
Italy The whole story, from the side of France, is admirably told 
by Pierre de la Goroe in his HisUnre du Second Empire Nearly the 
whole story is covered by G M Trevelyan’s three volumes Garibaldi’s 
Defence of the Boman Bepubltc, Ganbaldt and the Thousand, Garibaldi 
and the Making of Italy 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Unification of Germany and the Foundation of 
the German Empire 

Tin. re\olutions of 1848 had done notliing for the cause of 
German unity The bold n ords of the PnisMan King, Frederick 
AVilham IV , had ended m smoke The Prussian 
effort to form ajiational government for all Germany gross to- 
had failed as ^sastrously as the Parhamentar)' wards Gw- 
movement at Franldurt The high hopes and noble ^ 

struggles of the j'car of re\olution had, however, by destroying 
illusions prepared the way to more practical measures, and 
the humihatioii of Olmutz impressed on Prussia the need of a 
different pohey and different preparations if she were to siieceed 
m her competition with Austria for the headship of Germany 
Mental trouble necessitated the retirement of Frederick 
William IV in 1857 Prince William ruled ns Regent until 
1861, when he succeeded to the throne as King j^mg 
Wilham I He had been Imown in 1818 ns a strong Wilhara I. 
oppo nent of liberal ideas, and when they triumphed P™ssia. 
for a lime in Rcrlm he wnthdrew to England But English 
constitutional ideas had no nttinction for him He was always 
primarily a soldier and upheld the prerogntnes of the crown 
m their extreme foim " I am the fiist long to mount the 
thione,” he said, “ since it has been supported by modem 
mstitutions, but I do not foiget that the ciown has come__to 
mefrom God alone ” His reign w'as full of the conflict betw eon 
the Dmne right of kings and modern institutions , and m 
the end it was the Divine right of longs that won 

The road to German unity under Prussian leadership was 
prepared b)’’ financial and mihtaiy orgamzation After I SIS. 
Prussian territory was divided into many parts, ivith Tj,e 
a'very”~long total frontiei, and many internal Prussian 
customs.ba rriers The early effort of Prussia was 
£o~* sstabhsh complete internal free trade withm her own 
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dommions, to lower the fronteer dues so as to decrea se the 
inducement to smugghng and at the same tune to lew: heavy 
^ansit.dnes,on all good s passmg through Prussian territory 
This was the first of the famous Zollverem s These arrange- 
ments were a great advantage to Prussia, and a senous draw- 
back to the commerce of other parts of Germany. Other 
similar customs unions were m consequence formed — a South 
^Germa n U mon consistmg of Bavaria and Wurtemberg ; and" 
a Central German Um on m which Hanover was the most 
r-n m^nai important State There was for a tune great 
unity of jealousy between these three umons, but the 
ermany advant ages of free t ra de tbrou g^ ut Ger many were 
great and oB^ous The greater part cif the South German 
umon jomed Prussia m 1834 , and Hanover came m m 1854. 
So that long before German pohtical umty had come withm 
the range of practical politics very nearly the whole of Germany 
had_achieve<lja commercial umty feom which Austna was 
excluded ' " 

The mihtary leorgamzation of Prussia was equally important, 
though It attracted at first httle attention m Europe It 
Military consisted largely of the complete reahzation of the 
reorgani- ideas of the reformers who after 1806 had worked 
l^wssia^ for the overthrow of Napoleon’s power m Germany 
The waxjguustei:_uLJYjIIzamJ[._wasJR^^^ he 
shares with Moltke and Bismarck the credit for the measures 
whereby Prussia rose to be the most powerful State m Europe 
Univers al m^tary service for three years was enforced with a 
further^ligation to serve with the reserve (Landwehr) for 
four years At the same tune neiy weapons {especially the 
needle gun) were hemg adopted, and drill and tactics were bemg 
carefully studied 

The crown of Prussia in pursuit of its aims came at once mto 
vehement conflict with the representative house The “ pro- 
Conflict party ’ in 1861 held a large majority and 

of tfown demanded that the numsters of the ciown should 
wsemWy Jcspcmsi_^to theassemhiy, accordmg to Enghsh 
example , that the upper house should be reformed , 
and that the obligations of military service should he lumted 
to tuo years "When the kmg rtfused to yield, the Assembly 
* - 30 
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refused m September, 1862, to pass the money vote for the 
army It seemed that the kmg must give way, be even thought 
of abdicating , but it was at this juncture that he_appointed 
Bismarck to be his chief mmister and thus opened a new chapter 
m Gicman history, the most important probably smce the death 
of Charlemagne 

Bismarck was sprung from the landed aristocracy of North 
Germany He had been a member of the Prussian Assembly 
durmg the period of revolution, and had been utterly 
opposed to any imification of Germany through 
the absorption of Prussia mto Germany “ Prussians we are,” 
he said, “ and Prussians we will remam ” He had already 
been employed m important diplomatic missions, and had 
upheld the claims of Prussia agamst Austna with unflmchmg 
firmness "When he entered on his new post at the request of 
the kmg he promised “ that he would never yield ” The 
admmistration m Prussia was not dependent (as m England) 
on the representative assembly, but lay entirely with the kmg 
Bismarck had no belief m votes or debates ” The decision 
on these prmciples,” he said on one occasion, “ will come not 
by Parhamentary debate and not by majorities of votes 
Sooner or later the God who directs the battle will cast his 
iron dice ” 

Accordmg to all English e^erience Bismarck was engaged 
m a hopeless struggle Wilham I and Bismarck faced the 
representatives of the people as Charles I and Crown and 
Wentworth faced the Long Parhament , as Louis People 
XAH and his ministers faced the States-General or the 
Legislature But Wilham I was not destmed to take a place 
m history by the side of Charles I and Louis XVI his reign 
was to show one of the greatest of all triumphs of royal power 
ovCT Pa]^amentary opposition The different result is to be 
explamed partly by the special history and circumstances of 
Prussia, partly by the powerful personahties of the Prussian 
kmg and his minister , but chiefly it was success m war and 
foreign affairs that saved William and Bismarck, as it was 
failure m these departments which did much to drag to rum 
the monarchies of Prance and England 

Bismarck came mto conflict with the Assembly with regard 
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to an insuirection of the Poles against Kussian rule the 
progressi ves sym pathized ynth the Poles, but 
Bismarck co-operated with the_ Russians in the 
suppression of the rising He showed his strong 
o ppos ition to Austria by refusmg even to consider 
a proposal wluch she brought forward for a new 
constitution for ^rmany But the most important question 
that he had to deal with was the future of .SchleswigJBEolBtem 
This was m its details one of the most obscure diplomatic 
questions that ever occupied the attention of the governments 
of Europe, but it led directly up to Bismarohfs greatest 
tnumph 

Erederick HI , King of Denmark, was also Duke of 
Schleswig and of Holstem , but there was no constitutional 
union between the Kingdom and the Duchies , 
Schleswig- and, as Ekedeiick HI was c hildless, his death would 
Hol^em jaige the question of the future of the Duchies m 
an acute form In Schleswig and perhaps m 
Holstem no woman could succeed and no woman could transmit 
a right to succeed, while m Denmark there was no such “ Sake 
Law ” The question, even if the decision had rested on legal 
right, was an obscure one But Bismarck was determmed to 
make it a question on which “ the God of battles should throw 
hiS'irbiTdice ” 

Should the Duchies be permanently incorporated ivith 
Denmark * Should they be entirely taken from Denmark and 
mcorporated with Geimany * Should Schlesivig 
future go to Denmark while Holstem remamed German * 
Dt^ues? difierent solutions found support both m 

and out of Germany Bismarck giadually came to 
see a plan by which the Duchies might be mcorporated neither 
■with Germany, nor with Denmark, but with Prussia 

The Kmg of Denmark before his death passed a decree 
givmg separate treatment to Schleswig and to Holstem, and 
Incorpora- almost mcorporating Schleswig with Denmark The 
bon with Diet at Frankfurt protested, for there was still a Diet, 
Denmark tjjoxigh its pouer was small in comparison with that 
of Prussia and Austria It declared that the Duchies should 
be occupied by a German army pending their decision 
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and they leaned to the idea that both the Duchies should go 
to the Duke of Augustenburg, a claimant with a strong title 
The occupation of the Duchy of Holstem took place But 
Austria and Prussia were not in the least inchnedJxJ leav^he 
matter m the hands .of the Diet They declared agamst the 
Kmg of Denmark’s action and prepared to drive him out of 
both Duchies by force He appealed m vam to Europe There 
was much sympathy with him nearly everywhere, 
but no one was ready to help He determmed, 
however, not to with draw without a struggle But the Damsh 
armies could efiect nothing agamst the ]omt forces of Prussia 
and Austria The httle state was soon helpless m their hands 
,The victory of the two great povers had not made the 
future of the Duchies much plamer Bismarck’s own nund 
was made up He had not driven out the Eing of 
Denmark to give the Duchies to the Duke of 
Augustenburg 'With or without a pretext they 
must come to Prussia Austria, on the other hand, Duchies by 
supported Augustenbuig’s claims, and the chief 
members of the Diet were also in favour of that 
solution There were attempts at compromise that had a 
temporary success The Kmg of Prussia would have v elcomed 
a road to peace Bismarck was determmed on war A 
protest agamst the action of Austna.m bnngmg the^,question 
before the Diet led to the outbreak of hostilities 

All techmcal questions of legal nght fell now mto the back- 
ground The war was not for tiie Duchies any longer Prussia 
was to fight Austria and the rest of Germany for 
supremacy m Germany Bismarck secured, as between 
we^saw m the last chapter, the valuable support 
of Italy whereby a large body of Austnan troops ^ 
ivas kept south of the Alps In Germany Prussia was practi- 
cally without alhes, and had to face Austria, Bavana, Saxony, 
and Hanover, as well as the smaller German powers 

The war wluch follov ed was the first mtimation to Europe 
of the new power that had risen m her midst It was also 
the first war m vhich modem methods were used Moltkc 
directed the campaign by telegraph from Berlm, and only came 
to the front when the decisive blow had to be delivered The 
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railways were largely used for the movements of the troops 
In comparison with this war the campaigns m the Crimea 
seemed to belong to a bygone age 

Prussia won a rapid and a complete success The Han- 
overiah army was dMeated aTLangensalza m June, as it strove 
The war to effect a junction vath the Bavanans and 
of 1866 Austrians The decisive„battle_^came at Komg- 

gratz m Bohemia m July Victory hung m the balance 
for some time But the arrival of the Crown Prmce, Bbrederick, 
decided the issue m favour of Prussia, and brought the war to 
an end It was one of the shortest of wars, but few wars have 
d ecided more mo mento us issu es 

The statesmanship- of B ismarck after the war was as 
remarkable as the mihtary sloll of Moltke durmg the campaign , 
The settle prepared the way for the neict great tnumph 

ment after of Prussia Austria was ex cluded from all p artici- 
the war pation m German affairs The states of the north 
which had reiisted Prussia — ;ScUeswig, _Holstem,-IIanovet, 
Hesse-Cassel— were annexed- to~Prussia, so that her temtoiy 
now stretehed without serious mterruption across the north 
of Germany The Southern States — Ba varia. ^Wurtemberg. 
•pjjg Baden — were~-Eeated with great consideration 

Southern There was a real danger that they might come to 
States ggg jjj Prussia them most dangerous enemy, and be 
driven m consequence mto affiance with France Napoleon III 
was eageily workmg for such an affiance But Bismarck 
treated them generously, emphasized their common German 
nationahty and left them their mdependence A httle latei 
they all entered mtq secret treaties with Prussia, whereby they 
piomised that m case of war they would jom their forces to hers 
The States of Northern Ger many which stiff retamed their 
mdependence were jpined together _m the North -German 
The North confederation This was entirely the work of 
German BiMiarck, and the later German Empire was only 
an expansion of it by the admission mto it of the 
South German States It had many original 
features, and diverged ividely from the example of the British 
constitution, which had hitherto been taken as a model m 
most constitutional experiments on the contment At the 
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head vras the Federal Council, consisting not of elected repre- 
sentatives, but {STerfroys from the vaiious .govemrnents, of 
Greimany, and in the hands of^this council lay the control of the 
administration and the mitiative in all legislation Next came 
the jParhame nt (R eichstag) It was elected hy , 
manhood suffrage, for Bismarck disliked the ^ ^ 

hb(^alism of the German middle classes and thought that he 
would find m the people a more loyal support for his schemes 
It controlled finance it passed or rejected the legislation that 
was mitiated by the federal council , bnt-it was.not hke_the 
Enghsh Parliament, it was not a government it did not 
control the mimsters,and had no right of direct interference 
with the executive 

The admmistration was in the hands of the mmisters, and 
at their head was the ChanceUor He had a power greater 
than that of the Enghsh Prime hlmister The The 
mmisters were responsible to him , and he alone Chancellor 
was lesponsible to the lung for their action We have 
to go to the Grand Vixier of Turkey or the FrankiBh 
Mayors of the Palace to find any subject with an authority 
so great as his Bismarck was the first Chancellor The wa^ 
Imd saved him The gravity of the issues had silenced 
opposition^ and then the magmtude of his triumph had turned 
him into a popular hero 

The war had had important consequences for Austria also 
It burned on a settlement of herjong-stantog troubles ivith 
Hungary The Hungarian claim for a separate xhTsirtUe 
Diet and government had been temperately urged ment m 
by Dedk, and Austna now consented The claims 
made by the other nationalities were refused But henceforth 
the Austrian Emperor ruled over a “ dual ” state Austea 
an^Hungfury^had httle connection except their submis^n to 
the same s overeign 

Napoleon had seen the outbreak of the war wuthout un- 
easmess, but he was alarmed to find that he could exercise 
no influence on the settlement which followed it Napoleon 
Prussia and Bkance were brought mto clear„nyaby. III and 
and m four years’ time appeal was agam made to 
“ the iron dice ” 
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Napoleon III ’s power seemed for some time firmly estab- 
lished The mdustoal_and commercial__development of the 
The bases proceeded at a great pace Paris was to 

of Napoleon a large extent rebuilt and became the centre of 
Ill’s European fashion The emperor had the warm 
power su ppo; g^ of th e Church on the one hand, and of the 
commercial classes on the other He was popular with the 
majority of the people of France in "s]^te''df' the' despotic 
character of his rule The chamber was mdeed elected by 
manhood sufirage , but it had only the shadow of power It 
could mitiate nothmg, its debates were secret, and the 
electors were to a large extent controlled by the agents of the 
government The Senate or upper chamber consisted of 160 
men nommated by the emperor and completely under his 
mfluence Its chief duty was to check the action”of the 
chamber The Council of State, consistmg of the king’s 
mmisters and others whom he appomted, supermtended the 
general admmistration of the State , but here, too, the emperor 
maintamed a complete ascendency The mmisters wete 
directly responsible to hm, and he was always “ his ovraTPrime 
Mmister ” The local government of France was controlled by 
his Piaefects He made unscrupulous use of the tribunals 
for the punishment of his political opponents, and kept 
strict watch on the press and on education m all its 
branches 

Some critics have thought that if he had kept peace he 
would not have lost his throne He himself judged differently 
The beheved that it was necessary “ to gratify the 

necessity military and dommeermg mstmcts of France” 
of success gggjj ^ share he took m the 

Crimean War and m the first stage of the war for Itahan 
hberty, and how numerous were the i^tery successes of France 
But, though he probably won some popularity m this way, he 
also alienated strong supporters The clergy m France were 
mdignant at the alhance between their emperor and the house 
of Savoy, which was the great antagonist of the papacy m 
Italy Europe was alarmed by his acquisition of Nice and 
Savoy, which seemed to mdicatc that he was not without the 
aggressive ideas of the first Napoleon 
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Moreover, in 1860, lie alienated the commercial and 
moneyed classes by sigmng a commercial toeaty vnith England 
Napoleon III had himself fiecn convinced “by' the f«n mtn pr. 
arguments of Cobden and his associates in the cial treaty 
Eree Trade movement, and he beheved that a reduo- 
tion m the duties charged on Enghsh goods would ® 
be to the advantage of Erench trade On his own authority 
and without consultmg the chief commercial houses of Erance, 
he signed the treaty If Napoleon III ^VB8 a free trader by 
conviction the commercial classes m Erance certainly were not, 
and they were indignant at what seemed to them a betrayal 
of their interests 

After 1860, Napoleon’s foreign policy was never again 
successful He ent^ed m 1863 on his strange Mexican adven- 
ture His attention had been directed to central 
America from an early date, and he had dreamed of Mexican 
cutting a canal through the isthmus of Panama 
Ji^st now circumstances in America were unusually favourable 
for European mterference The Umted States of America v, ere 
in the throes of their cml war Mexico pas distur bed by 
xecmxent revolution, and the fact that she owed money to 
Europeans gave an excuse for mterference The first design was 
for a ]omt occupation by England, Erance, and Spam But the 
other two states withdrew, and Erance went on alone 

It was a fantastic and grandiose project Mexico was occupied 
by a Erench force A constituent assembly was called ^nd a 
vote" was procured, electmg Maximihan of Austria 
as long or emperor 'But then the house of cards tnilianof 
collapsed The Mexicans did not at all accept the Austna m 

^ * jV1G3UCO 

new arrangement, and the Erench troops which 
supported Maximilian were haraised ~by~contmual guerilla 
warfare As soon as peace had been restored m the Umted 
States the government of the Kepubhc threw all its weight 
a^mst the scheme of Napoleon, and that was decisive The 
Erench troops were withdrawn Maximihan was betrayed 
by his officers and shot The adventure left'behmd it nothmg 
but a record of dismal failure and serious financial loss 

The ground was shaking -un der N a poleon’s f eet The 
clergy and the commer^r classes were both largely 'alienated 
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from him It "was necessary to look for support elsewhere 
He proposed to make large concessions to hberahsm He 
•pjjg took as his chief mmister, Olivier, who had been 
Liberal a republican and a strong opponent of Napoleon’s 
Empire. po\ 7 er What was practically a new Constitution 
was promised The elected. Assembl y was to have the_power.to 
initiate laws , the_^ jninisters were to be responsible , the 
sessions of the Senate were to be pubhc , the control of the 
Assembly over the Budget was to be made real Then 
Napoleon appealed agam to the people 7,300,000 votes were 
given for the new Constitution, 1,500,000 voted agamst it 

On June 30, 1870, after the popular vote had been taken, 
Olivier said, “ On whichever side we look there is an absence of . 
Optimism troublesome questions at no moment has -tiie 
in June, “maintenance ~of “peace m Europe been better 
^®7o assured” Fifteen days later war was declared 
agamst Prussia m a httl^ mofe'tlian months~tKe second 

empi re d isappeared amidst disasters greater than Leipsic and 
Waterloo 

The causes of the great war which broke out so suddenly 
are m their mam features not difficult to determme Neither 
Causes of France nor Germany desired war But _ Na- 
thewar jpoleoiL-III - saw that a successful war would 
establish lus tottermg power on a ftm foundation He was 
'in ill health, and neither his will nor his mtelhgence possessed 
their former strength Probably he did not wish for a war, 
but he did not energetically wish to avoid one On the other 
side Bisjmarck, 3 l 9 ltke and Boon xmdoubtedly desired war 
It would put the coping stone on aU ^eir work The defeat of 
Austria had established the supremacy of Prussia m Germany , 
the defeat of France would establish _a German Empire under 
Prussian leadership ' TFe past histones of France and Germany 
seemed to require one last duel to decide the question of mastery 

The excuse for the war — the cams helh — ^was a flims y one 
There had been a re volut ion in_Spam The Queen, Isabella, 
Tlje had fled to France The question jofjie r, successo r 

Spanish had to -be decided Leopold of Hohenzollem, a 
question distant relative of the Prussian Kmg, and a Eoman 
Catholic, was a candidate Napoleon IH protested agamst 
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the idea of a Hohenzollern mouBting the throne of Spam 
King William acquiesced m the protest, and the candidature 
was withdraivn Napoleon thought he saw an opportumty 
of scormg a diplomatic triumph He instructed his ambassador, 
Benedetti, to demand of the Prussian Kmg that he should 
promise '‘to oppose the candidature of Leopold, if it were 
ever raised on a subsequent occasion ” Bcncdctti met the kmg 
at Ems the long dechned to give thc_prqnuse, but repeated 
lus approvaf of the ivithdra'nal of Leopold’s candidature 
The mtemew had passed without heat, and the affair seemed at 
an end 

Yet this affair lit the flames of a furious war The kmg 
telegraphed to Bismarck giving an account of what had 
occurred Bismarck was at first depressed by the The Ems 
news, for it seemed to remove any possibility of telegram, 
immediate war , he thought even of resigmng lus post But 
then he modified the jA'ordmg of the message that he had 
received from the kmg, and pubhshed it m such a form that 
it seemed to imply that the Prussian King had been msulted 
and had broken off all commumcations ^vlth France A loud 
cry for war was raised m Germany, and was answered by a 
shout of defiance from Pans 

France anticipated victory with confidence , but she won 
no battle and hardly an engagement, and had to drmk the cup 
of humihation to the dregs The German prepara- Compan- 
tions were perfect, while on the side of France all son of the 
wa§“ disorder The German armies were largely ^o^^es 
superior m numbers to those of France, and were under the 
sole ^danoe of Moltke, while m France there was neither 
imity of command nor any plan of campaign The German 
artillery, too, was far superior to that of Ikance 

Half a mdlion of German soldiers poured over the French 
frontier m three mam armies The campaign was conducted 
with a rapidity unexampled m history, and the yjjg 
chances of France vamshed almost with the ffrst Disasters 
mcidents of the war MacMaho n was defeated at France. 
Worth “with huge loss Then Marshal Bazame’s army was 
beaten and shut up m Metz The emperor and MacMahon 
(though the emperor had ceased almost to control events) 
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decided to retreat on Pans and fight the decisive battle under 
the fortresses of the city But the empress beheved that 
a retreat would brmg about the fall of the dynasty, and the 
army changed its direction and marched agam towards the 
enemy m the hope that it might efiect the rehef of Metz 
They were caught by the German army a^ Sedan on September 
1, 1870" and after losmg 17,000 men Ifapoleon surrendered 
with 85,000 

At the news of this disaster the empire was at once abolished 
m Pans, and a Repu blic- declared The government rested 
Abolition chiefly ivith Jules Favre (foreign affairs) and 
of tie Grambetta (home affairs) The new Eepnbbc 

Empire nught have had peace if it would have consented 

to the surrender of Strassburg and Metz , but it pro udly 
answered that it would not surrender an mch of French 
t^nitb^7 c-nd the war therefore went on The^Grerman.army 
gathered~round Pans and the long siege began No one has 
demed the heroic endurance of the Pansians during the siege, 

Surrender Europe would stir a finger to help 

of Pans them, and on January 28, 1871, the end came 
capitulat ed E^the treaty of Frankfort 
o e war gtr^ssburg and Metz were surrendered with ^sace 


and Lorrame to, the Germans , a h uge w ar mdemmty was paid 
Before the end had been reached the Prussian Firig had 
become the German Emperor He was acclaimed by his 

Foundation ^ great hall of Versailles, which 

of the had been the scene of the glones of Louis 

EmSS Moltke and Bismarck stood by his 

^ side 


^ilSJS&tJEas^over, but before France could go forward to 
the task of social and political reconstruction she had to pass 
The through another temble experience A National 
Co^une Assembly at Versailles seemed hesitatmg as to 
whe^er^Fiance should be a repubhc or a monarchy 
Paris meanwhile was fermentmg with the ^dest revolutionary 
ideas Sociahsm, commumsm, anarchism “were preached with 
a violence aU the greater because of the recent disasters 
Eans proclaimed “ the Commiine —declared, that is to say 
that she would have a government of her own and go 
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her OMU -way independently of the rest of Prance The 
movement was partly a mpubhenn protest against the 
monaichical principles which were supposed to he held by the 
Assembly at Versailles It was determined that the movement 
must be suppressed at all costs, and the armies of France were 
turned against the capital of France TJie German troops, 
not yet withdrawn, looked on at this ghaslh epilogue to the 
war After much fighting and great cruelty on both sides the 
Commune was crushed 

Amidst such birth pangs was the tlurd Republic born 
There wore long and fierce controvcrsies'*as to the The Third 
precise form it should take TJiiers was the first Republic 
President, but it was not until 1875 that it was formally 
constituted 

F^'^To, Modern Europe , Ahson Phillips, Modem Europe , Do 
]n Gorco, Hiilotrc du Second Empire , HAL 1 mhet, Bonapartism , 
Hciullnm, Btsmarcl 


^CHAPTER XX 

Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century 

I 

Wn must attempt in this chapter the difficult task of survc 3 ’'ing 
the histoi^’- of Great Britain in the nineteenth centurj and of 
companng i,t with w'hat we ha\c already seen of the chief 
countries of Europe 

Certain characteristics of the period may be noted (1) 
It has been a period of unprecedented commercial and indus- 
trial expansion That is a characterislic of the 
toe nineteenth century the w orld over , but, especially 
nineteenth during the first three-quarters of the centuiy, 
century Great Britain outstripped all other competitors 
(i) Indus- The Napoleonic wars had exhausted Europe to a 

tty and fjjj. greater extent than Great Britain Our soil 
commerce. , , , . # -i i 

had been free from invasion and war, and even 

before the Battle of Waterloo the industrial era had clearly 
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begun, but the rapidity of its advance was much greater 
aftenvards Inventions came m an almost contmuous suc- 
cession The face of England was transformed by steam and 
later by electncity (2) The constitutional life of the country 

had durmg the period moved forward to more ( 2 ) De- 
liberal and democratic forms Many men m mocracy 
1815 would have said that they had fought the Revolution 
and Napoleon m order to avoid all changes m the pohtical 
life of England But the flood could not be stayed By the 
end of the century nearly the whole adult male population of 
the country was admitted to the franchise At the same time 
the cabinet system was developed and clearly recognised as 
the invariable method of government Parlia ment became 
clearly the seat of sovereignty, and m Parliament the centre 
of gravity moved decidedly from the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons There were some who thought that 
these changes would entail the establishment of a repubhc 
and the overthrow of the monarchy But the monarchy has 
managed to harmonize itself with the new order of ideas, and 
' during the latter part of the century has enjoyed almost 
umversal loyalty The growth of the overseas Empire has 
made the Crown a symboL of.umty more valuable than ever 
before (3) In England, as m all civihzed coun- , . 
tries, a predommant feature of the nineteenth nseof 
century has been the nse of social questions to an soaal 
importance at least as great as that occupied 
previously by pohtical controversy This is the really neiv 
feature of the age in England, and elsewhere Forms of 
government have not ceased to be important, but more and 
more loudly the question has been asked of them — ^What 
influence have they on the condition and life of the people ? 
(I) The pubhc life of Great Britain durmg the . . pgace 
mneteenth century has been in comparison with fulde^op- 
most countries quiet and orderly If ve except mentof 
the history of Ireland,- which rarely falls into hne 
vith the history of the rest of the Empire, there have been 
no revolutionary outbreaks there have been no civil wars 
Party feeling has often run very high , but aU parties have 
been agreed that controversies should be settled by methods 
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which the constitution admits Thus Great Britam is a land 
of smgular contrast In some respects the freest and most 
“ modern ” of States, it has also retamed many of the insti- 
tutions, ceremomes, and ideas of a long past age, which other 
( 5 ) Growth countries have for the most part abandoned (5) 
of the The groivth of the Colomal and Indian Empire, 
Empire especially towards the end of the century, became 
an influence on domestic histoiy of great importance, which 
seems likely to increase rather than to dimmish 


II 


As soon as the fall of Napoleon had given Britain secunty 
the first signs of opposition to the political and social order 
Opposition began to manifest themselves The glory and 
to reform power of Great Britain in 1815 had not brought 
comfort or prosperity to the labouring classes, and there were 
several societies anxious to brmg about changes in the con- 
stitution of the country But all were suppressed, and those 
m authonty were determined before all things to resent mno- 
vations The death of Geoige HI m 1820 produced little 
change His intellect had been clouded for a long time past, 
and George IV had neither the character nor the mtelligence 
required to make him the real ruler of the land The_Tories 
monopolized pohtical power The greatest name 
among them was the Duke of WeUmgton, who, 
covered with glory by his peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns, soon came to exercise a great mfluence 
on domestic pohtics Then came Chiming, bnlhant, 
eloquent, and somewhat erratic, the champion of great causes 
abroad, but at home hostile to aU changes in the parlia- 
mentary system , Castlereagh, unsympathetic m manner, and 
m popular opimon identified with the cause of reaction, but 
hard workmg, eflicient, and half-persnaded -of the need of 
reform, and lastly Sir Jlobert Peel, whose time was not yet, 
but who was destmed to be most important of all 

The first blow for liberty and progress was struck in Ireland 
The conditions laid down by the Act of Umon^had not been 
changed The vast ma]onty of the people of Ireland were 


Castle- 
reagh, 
Cannmg, 
Welling- 
ton, Peel 
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as Homan Catholics ineligible for Parliament, although they 
could vote m elections The stigma thus placed 
on BomanjDathohcs was a serious gnevan^, and and milu- 
it formed a go6d~rall3?in|~ cry foiTilTtEe many 
discontented elements m Ireland In Darnel “ 
Q’Conne lUreland had found jone jpf her gr eate st, leaders His 
great stature, his eloquence, his audacity, even Dan 
his powerful voice made hun the ideal repre- O’Connell 
sentative of the Irish at this juncture He was supported by 
the powerful Cathohc Association, and Ireland rose m enthu- 
siastic support of him In 1828 he came forward as a candi- 
date for Countj Glare, though as a Cathohc he could not sit 
m Paihament The peasant voters, who had usually voted 
so tamely for the candidate recommended by the Protestant 
landlords, found comage (though vote by ballot had not yet 
been mtroduced) to support O’Connell, and he was returned 
with a huge majority over his opponent The mcident 
might have been ummportant m itself, but it was clear 
that Cathohc Ireland was ready to support the Cathohc 
agitation even, if need be, by ci^ wai To resist emana- 
would mean civil war , and Welhngton had the 
courage to advise the House of Lords to yield In 1829 a bill 
was passed puttmg Cathohcs on a level with Protestants, so 
far as pohtical privileges were concerned, both m Great 
Britam and Ireland A measure, which had caused pamc 
and terror in some quarters and raised unmeasured hopes m 
others, had none of the revolutionary results that were hoped 
or feared 

But it had been a breach m the established order, a change 
in the parhamentary constitution The friends of further 
refoim were encouraged, and the Tory party was -j-hg 
divided by its passing There had been for some tion for 
time an agitation for a more thoroughgomg reform reform 
of Paihament — ^an agitation which took up agam a move- 
ment which had been strong m the eighteenth century, but 
had been pushed aside by the struggle against the French 
Revolution and Napoleon Its supporters now proceeded 
with more confidence The existmg franchise could only be 
defended as part of the established political order , if that 
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order were to be altered in any way new methods for elections 
Defects Paihament were almost mevitable For the 

of the existing constituencies did not m the least corre* 
represen- distobution of population m the 

taUve country Smce the mdustrial revolution of the , 
system eighteenth century the population had nugrated 
largely to the north of England, especially to the industrial 
areas of the midlands, the West Eiding of Yorkshire, and 
Lancashue , but the thinly peopled districts of the south and 
west of England returned the majority of the members to 
the House of Commons Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and 


Bir miTigha m were not represented 

The "old system seems to us indefensible, but the struggle 
was long and severe The fear of change for many years 
The Re- ^®®vy on the minds of men Eeformers’ Umons 
form Bill were hard at work m various parts of the country , 
of *832 feeling ran high Wild hopes were entertained 


of the eflects which the measure would produce The revolu- 
tions m Belgium and m Fiance in 1830 had an effect, and this 


time rather m favour of change than against it Wellin gton 
icsisted as long as he coi^ld, but the House of Commons con- 
tamed a strong majority for reform If he had contmued his 


resistance civil war might possibly have broken out He 
wi sely Yielded, and m Jime, 1832, -yie jReform Bill pa^eji the 
House of Lords and received the long’s consent 

The Eeform Bill of 1832 marks an epoch in oui history 
almost as important as the Eevolution of 1688 , but whereas 
p. ff prfg of Revolution of 1688 was complete m itself the 
the Reform Eeform BiU was the prelude to half a century and 
more of sweepmg constitutional and legislative 
changes which completely altered the political and social 
balance of power m Great Britam The immediate effect of 
the bill was to give power into the hands of the nuddle classes 
The woikmg classes, whose support of the BiU had been of the 
utmost importance, did not get votes, and their leaders felt 
themselves defrauded by the Bill The lepresentative system 
of Great Britam was made jtnor e r egular _ an d reasonable 
Eepresentatives were taken away from petty and unimpor- 
tant places the franchise m the boroughs was made uniform 
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^T><^ was widened m the counties The measure was regarded 
by most of its aristocratic and middle-class supporters as 
final no further change was to be thought of But those 
were right who said that the Bill would mevitably lead to 
other changes The arguments that carried the BiU of 1832 
led ultimately to a democratic basis for the constitution of 
the country 


m 


Lord Gre y, the leader of the Whigs, who had presided over 
the movement for ref 01 m, was Prime Mimster in the first 
reformed Parliament with a very large majority The 
The Tones were for the present reduced to insignifi- m 

cance The new Parhament passed some measures Po^er 
of great importance By an Act of 1833 all slaves m 
the British Empire were set f ree A new and Thar 
important poor layr was adopted Above all, m legislation 
1833, the ]\Iu53^al.Corporation Keform Act prepared the way 
for the development of civic life which has become so marked 


a feature of Britam at the present day The mumcipal life of 
England had hitherto been poor compared with that of Erance, 
or Italy, or Germany or the Netherlands Now the towns 
became generally self-govermng communities and, though 
they were slow to make use of thenr opportnmties, m course of 
time they bid fair to do for Britam somethmg of what the great 
cities of Italy and Germany did for the mtellectual and 
ar tistic, as we ll as for the commOTcialJife of the State 

GeorgeTV had died m l830 Wilham IV reigned until 
1837, and that the events of the reign can be told without 


reference to him shows how httle influence he 
had on the hfe of the nation Victoria became 


Victoria 


queen at the age of 18 m 1837 

The first years of her reign were those durmg which on the 
contment the revolutions of 1848 were maturmg Eng land 
was not altogether undisturbed by the movement , England 
but it came m Bntam m a pecuhar fashion and and the 
with hardly__anytlung of th(s_ violence which 
marked'the time m nearly all contmental States There was 


8 n 
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much hardship and suffering, but it was felt that the remedy 
lay within the framework of the constitution Only m Ireland 
did the movement assume a character that threatened violent 
revolution 

In England the social movement had a double character 
On the one side there was the genuine woi king-class mo\e- 
m(mt of^O/zorfisw, which, though it was Inspired 
ljy~social aims, nevcithelcss demanded onl) poli- 
tical change It took the form of an agitation for the 
people’s charter, -uhich contained five demiuids— manhood 
suffrage, vote by ballot, amiual Parliaments, the abohtion of 
any property qualification for members of Parliament, and the 
payment of members There was certainly a widespread 
movement m favour of the charter, and the \nolcnt language 
with which it was recommended inspired great alarm But 
the chartists found no really capable leader, and the move- 
ment died away, though it cvcrcised indirectly considerable 
influence on political thought Most of what the charter 
demanded has smeo been granted 

Side by side with Chartism, and often bitterly hostile to 
it, ran the agitation foi Fiee Trade and the abohlion of the 
Agitation Laws, which by imposmg a duty on all 

for Free imported corn kept up the price of corn to an 
Trade. artificial point The Corn Laws owed their origm 

to a time when agriculture was the one important industry 
of the country But now’- the industrial towms w’cre sprmgmg 
up on all sides, and the high price of food caused much 
distress among the artisans Since Adam Smith, pohtical 
economists had often advocated the free mteichangc of all 
commodities between State and State , and the abohtion of 
the Corn Laws was the most uigcnt application of this prin- 
ciple of Eree Trade No movement for reform m all om 
Cobden history has been so well orgamzed or so power- 
and Bright fully conducted as this The great leaders were 
Cobden and Bright Cobden was an umivalled spcak» of an 
mtellcctual and argumentative land, and a biilliant exponent 
of financial theory , Bright had a more emotional eloquence, 
■with which he swayed gi eat crowds as hardly anyone else has 
done m England Bis speeches seem likely to become a 
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permanent part of English hteratinre Hese men passed up 
and down the country denoimcing the Corn Laws and pro- 
claiming the domestic prospenty and mtemational harmony 
which would follow the adoption of Free Trade 

The Tory ministry of Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
long resisted the movement but Peel s clear mtellect had 
been gradually becommg aware that the Corn 
Laws were logically mdefensible Then there the Coro 
came m 1845 a severe Irish fa min e m consequence Laws 
of the failure of the potato crop ; and yet the only com that 
could he sent to the fanune-striclcen peasantry The Irish 
was at a high x>nce because it had to pay the com- fanune. 
dues Peel saw that the Com Laws must be abandoned for 
Iceland*" and he beheved that, once abandoned, they could 
hot he recalled He took the plunge, acknowledged the 
debt of the country to Cobden, and with the help of his Whig 
opponents earned the Repeal of the C orn Ija^_ Repeal of 
through the House of dommons It was a.' step the Com 
momentous for the social and economic life of Laws 
England, naomentous.also for its pohtical life For the 
action of Peel spht the Tory party and mdeed destroyed it 
What emerged and exercised subsequently a ^grea.t_ influence 
on the destimes of England was a conservative party, which 
had none of the bitter dislike of the Tones for reform and 
change, hut was anxious that change should he so mtroduced 
as not to threaten the country with disorder But if Peel was 
the creator of the conservative party he did not hve to lead 
It He died suddenly m 1850 

IV 

We now come to fifteen years m Bntish histoiy which are 
largely dommated by the figure of Palmerston Certainly 
he does not rank among the great statesmen of onr palmers- 
Sistor r He IS not a Walpole nor a Chatham, nor ton. 
a Pitt . he has not permanently mfiuenced the pohtical life 
of Great Bntam like Peel or Disraeh or Gladstone or Chamher- 
1am He was neither a great scholar nor a deep thinker nor 
was his judgment sure on practical afiairs But he has 
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left a name that always attracts attention He as an eager 
and somewhat blatant patriot , hostile to and rather con- 
His foreign temptuoiSToftfiestrong monarchies of thecontinent, 
policy eager to help all movements for liberty abroad, 
but suspicious of all changes suggested at home But no 
catalogue of his opinions gives anj idea of the man , he looked 
on politics as a sort of sport and uas populai uilh the sport- 
loving English public He_ga\e to British foreign pohey a 
truculent and aggressive character, which has often been 
attributed to it by foreigners after it has ceased to deserve it 
These fifteen years are full of wars, which have m most 
cases been dealt vnth already There were troubles wuth the 
Palmers- newly-founded kingdom of Greece , an unjust and 

ton’s cruel w ar with China , but above all there w'as the 

wars Crinman War, of w Inch enough has already been said , 

and there was^the I ndian Mu tiny which was even more im- 
portant than the Crimean War for the British Empire The 
govemmg pow'cr in India was still nominally the East Indian 
The Indian Company, supported and largely directed by the 
Mutmy Home Government The army in India consisted 

mainly of native troops officered in part by men of British 

origm The limits of British rule in India had advanced 
rapidly of late, Lord Dalhousie especially having annexed 
important native temtones where there w'as no direct heir to 
succeed After his retirement the Mutiny broke out in 1857. 
Its name properly describes the character of the movement , 
it was a mutiny of the army not a rebellion of the people So 
small was the number of British soldiers m India that the 
position was for some time extremely dangerous The loyalty 
of a portion of the army and of the chief native princes allow'cd 
the British to master the rising and to lestore British rule 
The immediate result w'as the dissolution of the East India 
Company and the transference of the government of India to 
the Crown The chief authorities for India weie henceforth 
the Viceroy m India and at home the Secretary of State for 
India ' ' 
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V 


Falmerston died in 1865 He had acted at home as a 
check on all projects of reform, and at his death a further 
stage m the democratization of Parliament at once -pjjg 
took place The Ministry was Whig and Lord form Bill 
John Bussell was Prime Minister Gladstone w as 
the J]lhanceUor of the Exchequer, and he mtroduced a Reform 
Bill in 1866 It encounISEed vigorous opposition not only 
from the Tories hut also from the discontented Whigs, who had 
hitherto followed the lead of Palmerston The government 
was left m a minority and resigned 

During the debate on the Reform Bill the attack on Glad- 


stone’s measure was led by Disraeli These two were, until 
Disraeli’s death, m constant opposition, bemg 
drawn into opposite camps by behef, temperament and 
and aim Our party system tends to make 1^‘sraeh 


pohtical contests develop into a struggle between the trusted 
champions of either side Pym and Wentworth , Halifax 
and Shaftesbury, Walpole and Chatham, Pitt and Eox 
these are names that naturally come together in history 
But no pair of combatants so famous as Gladstone and 
Disraeh have ever wrestled m the parliamentary arena Glad- 
stone was a distinguished scholar of Eton and Oidord, 
a devout and Sevoted member of the Church of„ England, 
who had appeared at first m Parliament as an " unbendmg 
Tory,” mth a great admiration for Canmng, and' then had 
gradually become an eager reformer, first through his ad- 
herence to Peel’s finance measures and later through his 
disbke for Palmerston^s truculent fore^n policy As lie 
grew older he giew even more ready to accept new ideals 
f j convinced of the need of change of a democratic 
tend Disraeh was a Jew by origin, but a member of the 
English Church He had been first known as an eccentric 
and a novehst His early sympathies were with the radicals, 
but he too was drawn over to the other side, especially 
by his interest in foreign affairs and his desire foi a 
more spirited policy in deahug with them. But to the 
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end, though he became leader of the conservative party, he 
was more ready for change than most of them, and spoke 
of himself as “ educatmg the party ” In 1866 he became 
Disraeli’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Lord Derby was 
Reform* Pnme Munster, and he surprised his party and 
Bdl of England by himself introducing a Reform Bill, as 
democratic as that which he had been instrumental 
in throwing out Some of his own party protested , but the 
hberal opposition was bound to support him The Bill gave 
the vote to every male, householder m the towns and'To some 
ledgers There was also an extension of the franchise m the 
counties^ But, while a close approximation to democracy had 
come in the towns, the counties remamed in the hands of the 
middle class for some twenty years longer 

Let us look forward to this last extension of the franchise, 
though it cames us away from chronological order It was m 
Gladstone’s Gladstone’s ministry produced a Bilj^for 

Frandise placmg thejranctoe m the counties .on the same 
foptmg as m the towns - The measure was, after 
much controversy, accepted by both parties, and coupled with a 
Redistnb ution.BiU, which removed some of the worst anomalies 
m the arrangement of seats With this measure something 
very close to a democratic basis for the Bntish constitution 
was established So far as the male citizens of Great Bntam 
are concerned a long controversy was practically brought to an 
end Already voices — ^penetratmg and persuasive — ^wcre raised 
claiming for women the vote and full pohtical rights but 
though these "claiSS opened a new and important chapter 
in our pohtical history they need not be considered m this 
book 

In 1868 Disraeh, who had become Prime Munster on the 
resignation of Lord Derby, dissolved Parliament and appealed 
to the new constituencies which had been created by the 
Reform Bill The decision of the new constituencies was 
decisively against the conseivatives, andthehberals came back 
to powe r with a majority of over a hundred Gladstone 
became Pnme Minister and started at once on a course of 
reforms 

Bills followed one another thick and fast There was m 
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1870 the Elementary Educataon Act hy which Great Britain 
followed other countries of Europe liTestahlishing Gladstone’s 
a system of universal national education But adnums- 
the nation was far from reahzmg all that was t*"®^®** 
implied m making education an affair of the State and the 
nation and not only of private efiort and mdividual initiative 
The ballot was introduced for all parhamentary 
elections There were important reforms in the 
army and m the orgamzation of the judicature But Glad- 
stone’s name will always be most closely associated with the 
Irish question , and it was now that he made the 
first of his many efiorts to remedy the grievances ^ 
of Ireland and to brmg to an end the difficulties and dangers 
mto which the connection between Great Bntam and Ireland 
had constantly brought the laiger island The pohey that he 
adopted is still a matter of fierce debate We can only 
chromole the stages in it 


Two sides of the Irish problem were treated by Gladstone , 
the one ecclesiastical, the other agrarian The Protestant 
and Episcopal Church of Ireland was the church 
of a small minority The vast mass of the people hshmSt* 
wereEomanCathohes, even among the Protestants of the 
nearly half were Presbyterians and had much to , 
complam of at the hands of the dominant Church ^ 


A Bill introduced by Gladstone m 1869 took from the 
Church its official standmg and its chief sources of mcome 
It was disestablished and disendowed Gladstone turned then 
to the problem of Irish land The Irish land question is 
almost the history of Ireland, from the “ conquest ” The Irish 
of the island by Henry U doivn to the latest date Land Bill 
The roots of the trouble were these (1) The landlords of 
Ireland were, very many of them, absentees, they hved in 
England and drew then rents from Ireland (2) The custom 
of Irish land tenure was much harder than that of the Engbsh 
The tenant received no compensation for improvements which 
he himself effected, whereas in England compensation for 
such improvements was secured by custom (8) The population 
of Ireland was so great that there was no difficulty in letting 
farms even at high rents and on harsh conditions Gladstone’s 
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The 

Franco 

German 

War 


Bill ivas an attempt to remedy these abuses Tenants who had 
improved their holdmgs were to be paid for their improve- 
ments if they were evicted, except for non-payment of rent, 
they were to be compensated The tenants’ lot was improved , 
but the country soon found how far the Bill was from finahty 
No stoppmg place was found on the load of land reform, 
imtil the peasant had been made the full owner of his land 
Gladstone’s government was mtent on domestic pohtics 
and was anxious above aU to escape entanglement with foreign 
problems It succeeded m mamtaming peace, but foi eign prob- 
lems of great urgency presented themselves The 
T’ranco-German'War of 1870 roused keen excitement 
m England , and Gladstone refused all interference 
His action (or the want of it) was generally appioved 
by the nation , but when the Great War of 1914 came there were 
many who thought that it would have been best if England had 
used her utmost efEorts to prevent that great duel between 
two of the foremost nations of Europe from bemg fought out 
to the utter defeat of one of them Then a httle later Glad- 
The Ala- submitted to arbitration the sum that should 

tamaarbi- be paid to the Umted States of America for the 
trabon depredations committed durmg the civil war by the 
cruiser Alabama, which had been built m England His action 
was thought to be weak at the time, but no one will be found now 
to blame him for avoiding at any cost, but that of honour, a 
struggle with the United States 

Gladstone’s term of power came to an end in 1874 and a 
general election gave Disraeh a good workmg majority It is 
remarkable how durmg the nmeteenth century the tendency 
(there are exceptions) has been for the electorate of England 
to transfer its favour at a general election to the party in 
opposition The votes of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland have 
been much more stable 

The Disraeh government was in power for the normal period, 
from 1874 to 1880 There was httle legislation that has left 
Disraeli’s ^ mark on the life of the State Disraeh’s real 
adminis- mterest was in foreign afiaus, and he had serious 
tration. problems m this department to face while he was 
in office Above all there was the Russo-Turkish War of 
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1877-1878, winch brought the two great rivals, Gladstone and 
Disraeh, into sharp collision for, while Gladstone The Russo 
inveighed against the cruelty with which the Turk Turkish 
had crushed theBulganan rising, Disraeh was mainly 
concerned to prevent the complete collapse of the Turks and 
the occupation of Constantmople by the Russians It was the 
threat of British mterference which was largely responsible for 


the hunt that was put to the Russian advance, and for the 
contmued occupation of Constantmople and the Dardanelles 
by the Turkish power Disraeh returned to England from 
Berhn, where he had represented Great Britam at a European 
congress to settle the Balkan trouble, and claimed that he had 
brought back “ peace with honour ” But m the greatest of all 
European wars, which raged from 1914 to 1918, Britam 
snuggled hard with the help of Russia to undo the work of 
Disraeh m this respect and his solution of the question, his 
hopes and his fears are all unsupported by the verdict of history 
Egypt presented another problem, which he dealt with in 
a manner that was full of importance for the future He had. 


m 1875, bought from the Khedive his shares m the 
Suez Canal, and later, when the Khedive was 


Egypt 


agam m hopeless financial embarrassment, he arranged for a 
joint control of Egyptian finance by England and Erance, 
whose financial mterests there were greater than those of any 
other countries In 1880, a General Election brought back the 
liberals to power Disraeli had already gone to the House of 
Lords with the title of Lord Beaconsfield and m 1881 he died 


TL 

From this point on we will take even less notice of chrono- 
logical order than we have done hitherto We will follow 
instead, independently of one another, two topics, which are 
of primary importance, the history of the Irish question and 
the history of the foreign relations of England 

The well-meant land legislation of Gladstone had entirely 
failed to bnng peace to Ireland While Disraeh was jnsh 
m power the Irish movement became more urgent affairs 
than ever with a new leader and a new organization The 
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leader wa s Charles Ste\yarfc Parnell, certainly one of the most 
im^rtant figures in the political history of the nineteenth 
century He was of Enghsh origin, a Protestant, 
Fame ^ landlord But he was the most effective 

leader that Catholic Ireland ever found in her struggle against 
the landlord interest and the dominion of the English Parha- 
ment Hardly any of the characteristics of the Irish nation 
were to be found in Inm He was not eloquent, he was not 
emotional , he knew little and cared httle for the past wrongs 
of Ireland But he hated England with a real passion , and 
ivith the coolest judgement searched out the weak places in her 
armour The cWf instrument that he used to gam his ends 
New tac- Irish party in the House of Commons, well 

tics of the disciplmed and obedient to himself, which acted 
Insh party q^te independently of the historic parties, and 
was so far from feelmg any loyalty to the constitution of 
Bntain that it was delighted to wreck it The new organiza- 
tion was the L and Leag ue The movement for Home Buie 
The Land had Always had a social aim , but now that aim 
League vras declared The Irish people were to be made 
masters of the soil of Ireland The movement was accom- 
panied by many scenes of outrage and violence No reforms 
in the government or land system of Ireland were attempted 
by the government of Disraeli But when Gladstone formed 
Im second ministr}'- (1880-1885), he agam turned to the Irish 
question which was indeed the great preoccupation of his hfe 
Irish Land He brought forward in 1880 the Insh Land Act, 
Act, i88o ■v\rliich was an extension of his earlier legislation 
A Land Court was set up which was to fix rents by judicial 
process, and the landlords’ control over his land was thus stdl 
further weakened No immediate improvement in Irish 
feelmg resulted, though rents were in many cases reduced 
Bather there was mcreased bitterness in the relation of the 
Government to the Irish leader Parnell was arrested, but 
Murder hberated again Some worlang arrangement might 
of Lord perhaps have been found, but in 1882 occurred 
Frederick the murder of Lord Erederick Cavendish, the 
Cavendish Secretary for Ireland, in Dubhn Eresh coercive 
measures were at once passed, and the Irish leaders threw 
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their weight against the liberals in the General Election that 
soon followed 

In 1886 a new House of Commons came together in which 
the hberals were more numerous than the conservatives, but 
had not a clear majority of the House Parnell’s Gladstone’s 
Home Rule party held the balance In April, First Home 
1886 Gladstone brought forward his first Home 
Rule BiU An Irish Parhament was to be created with power 
to manage aU exclusively Irish afEairs , but Ireland was to 
remam a part of the Umted Kingdom, and was to have no 
separate military, foreign, or financial policy Another 
measure was promised for the purchase of the land from the 
landlords 

Since the Reform Bdl of 1832 there had been no such fierce 
party ferment as this Bill produced Gladstone’s motives 
were hotly challenged by some, and it was declared 
that his whole object had been to mamtam himself on 
m power with the help of the Irish vote The Home 
wisdom of the measure was hotly demed by otheis, 
and the claims of Protestant Ulster were urged for considera- 
tion Nearly a hundred hberals, mcluding Bnght, Chamber- 
lam, and the Duke of Devonshire, refused to accept Gladstone’s 
pohcy, and their secession brought down the Government A 
General Election was held, but the constituencies decisively 
rejected the Gladstonian policy A conservative mmistry 
followed under Lord Sahsbury (1886-1892), but ~ 
the Irish question was stiH the most urgent Salmbuiy 
Gladstone beheved that the country would accept admmis- 
his pohcy of Home Rule, when it was a httle more 
used to the idea, and confidently anticipated that the next 
General Election would give him the necessary mandate A 
charge of havmg approved of the murder of Lord Predenck 
Cavendish, brought by the Twies against Parnell, told m 
his favour, for it was proved that the letters on which the 
charge was based were forged But m 1890 the situation 
was altered by charges brought agamst Parnell in The fall of 
a petition for divorce Gladstone thought that Parnell 
ParneU’s reputation was so badly damaged by the revelations 
at the tnal, especially among the supporters of the hberal 
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party, that it was impossible any longer to co-operate mth 
him as the leader of the Insh party Parnell, however, 
refused to retire, and his own party was bitterly divided 
between those who still adhered to him, and those who 
accepted another leader satisfactory to Gladstone and the 
English hberals 

The General Election, when it came in 1892, gave Gladstone 
and his supporters a small majority, but much smaller than he 
^ had hoped for He brought in a new Home Eule 
confli^”* ® Bill m 1893, and with much difficulty procured its 
with the acceptance by the House of Commons But the 

Lorfs House of Lords rejected it without hesitation It 

was Gladstone’s last political effort He attacked 
the power of the House of Lords m the last speech that he made 
in the House of Commons He resigned office m 1894, and 
died four years later at the age of eighty-eight The Insh 
question never ceased to agitate Parliament, but there are no 
more incidents that we need chronicle here before the death of 
Queen Victoria, in 1901 


VII 

The barest summary of foreign affairs must suffice we 
shall glance again at the general character of mternational 
relationships m the neict chapter 

Great Britam became deeply mvolved m Egypt We 
have seen that England and Erance were jomtly concerned 
Bntish financial administration of Egypt But the 

foreign position proved unstable A rismg, headed by 

poln 7 Arabi Pasha, broke out against the foieign govern- 

ment, and Erance dechned to assist m its repression The 
task fell therefore to Great Bntam alone, and the native army 
was defeated in 1882 at the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir The 
Egypt government of the Khedive was not abohshed, but 
the afttual control of the country lay in the hands 
of, the British, who have remained there up to the present, m 
spite of promises that the occupation should be temporary 
and that the British would leave as soon as circumstances 
tendered it possible Three years later attention was again 
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turned to Egypt A religious leader, the Mahdi, rose in the 
Soudan, the great district to the south of Egypt, "which 
■was part of the territories of the Khedive He overran the 
whole country and blockaded the garrisons at Khartoum and 
elsewhere The situation was a difficult one, and was not 
handled with consistency or "vigour by Gladstone’s govern- 
ment In the end General Gordon was sent out — General 
a soldier-samtborn out of due time — to brmg away Gordon 
the garrisons, the mtention bemg to abandon the country to 
the Mahdi But, on his arrival at Khartoum, Gordon refused 
to come away until he had reorgamzed the country He was 
soon besieged himself by the Mahdi, and it was necessary to 
send out an expedition under "Wolseley to rescue him But the 
city fell and Gordon was killed, ]ust when the rehe-vmg force 
was close to him, and the fanatical forces of the Mahdi spread 
unresisted over the whole of the Soudan (1885) Twelve years 
later, when Egypt had been reorgamzed and the government 
vastly strengthened under British mfluence, a force was 
dispatched under Kitchener to attack the power of the Mahdi’s 
successor m the Soudan The Battle of Omdurman, Battle of 
fought just outside of Khartoum, entirely over- Omdurman 
threw the po"eer of the enemy, and the British henceforth 
ruled m the Soudan by a more durect title than m Egypt 
(1898) 

At the very end of the queen’s reign a still more serious 
war broke out m South Africa The Dutch Bepubhc of the 
Transvaal contamed a “large number of " outlanders ” 01 
foreigners, mostly British citizens, who had been The Boer 
attracted by the gold mines The relations War 
between them and the government were stiamed and difficult, 
and were rendered much more so by a raid, conducted by 
Jameson from Cape Colony, which aimed at the overthrow of 
the government and perhaps the annexation of the Transvaal 
to the British Empire The expedition was a "wretched failure 
(1896) The British government, under the direction of Joseph 
Chambeilain, attempted by negotiation to procure full rights 
of citizenship for the outlanders But the problem 'was one of 
very great difficulty, and Kruger, the President of the Trans- 
vaal, refused the proposals of the Enghsh government War 
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broke out, and brought at first disappointment and defeat 
for the British arms But, though the Boers fought 'with 
great skill and courage, they were a mere handful fighting a 
Victoiy great Empire, and m the absence of all foreign help 
of the the end was certam Eoberts and Kitchener had 

English already occupied the capitals of the Boei Ee- 

pubbcs, and were m sight of the end of the war when Queen 
Victoria died (1901) 

The Victorian era, m spite of the Crimean War and almost 
constant fightmg m India and the colomes, was at home a 
Paafic period of profound peace The country was 

character proud of its soldieis and of their -victories, but 

under^ ““ the chief energies of the nation were turned to the 
Queen peaceful development of the country, to commerce 
Victoria mdustiy, to science, art, and hteiature The 

few voices which said that the present condition of thmgs 
would not last for ever, and that Great Britam might yet have 
to defend herself against some mighty rival and enemy weie 
not listened to The mood of the nation was one of confidence, 
hope, and pride Great Britam had indeed durmg the queen’s 
long reign done great thmgs , it had been the pioneer m 
mdustry and commerce it had adapted its old constitution 
to modern needs without breakmg contmuity with the past, 
m a way which is one of the greatest pohtical achievements 
m history The country was behmd most European coun- 
tries m the organization of education , but no people can claim 
to have done more than the English durmg this period for 
literature and science If it is possible to generalize about so 
long a period, which covered great changes m the national 
temper and thought, we may say that the defect of the 
Victorian era was a certam complacency and a behef that 
Great Britam was a world apart, capable of controllmg her 
own destmy -without much reference to Europe or the rest of 
the world It is a behef that has been rudely shaken by the 
Great War of 1914 


The last volume of tlie Poliiical Hfitory of England by S Low 
and L C Sanders carnes the story from 1837 to 1901 There is no 
detailed histoiy of high reputation dealing with England since 1875, 
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but ^ES Martmeau’s Htstory of Tlwty Years’ Peace and McCarthy s 
Htstory of Our Own Tzme are interesting and usefuJ The period 
can perhaps best be approached through the memoirs in -which the 
period IS -very nch. Note especially Morley’s Cohden, G O Tre- 
velyan’s Macaulay, Morin’s Gladstone, O’Brien’s PameU, the lAfe 
of Disraeh by Moneypenny and Buchle, G M Trevelyan s Bright, 
Martm’s Infe of the Prince Consort The Memoirs of GreviUe and 
the Letters of Queen Victona belong to a different category, but are 
equally useful 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Latest Age Between Two Wars 


1 


When this period comes to bo "wntteTi by historians m some 
distant age, it is probable that they will speak of it as showmg 
the blmdness of statesmen It was an age when — 
sociology — the science of society — was beginnmg to ^ar 
be generally recognized, when men spoke of 1914 not 
bnman afEairs bemg submitted to laws as invari- 


able as those of natural science, some large portion of which 
weie already discoveied Men’s eyes were eagerly fi-vArj on 
the future It wasjan^age of TJtopias Writers m all coun- 
tries, but especially m Ameri^, England and Prance, allowed 
their imagination to play on -visions of the future, and they 
nearly always saw there the banishing of poverty and the 
coming of human peace But none foresaw the war of 1914 , 
and, if any foresaw a war at all, it was something far smaller 
and shorter, infinitely less terrible, than this struggle for which 
as yet no name and no adequate epithet have been found 
The future historian will perhaps speak of the war as m- 
evitable (it is a word that historians use much too easily and 
superficiallj), and compare the generations between the two 
ware with those who went on with the oidmary pleasures 
and occupations of life on the eve of the deluge 

The statesmen of Europe were doubtless constantly 
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occupied with thoughts and feais of war and there were wais, 
Hopes of great and small, in various parts of the world, 
peace but the populations of Western Em ope, and espe- 
cially of Great Britam, were rarely disturbed by the shadow 
of the coming catastrophe Western Europe, indeed, had 
never, smce the end of the peaceful period of the Koman 
Empire, enjoyed so long an immunity from war as those forty- 
three years The friends of peace began to hope that it might 
be mdefimtely prolonged, and many thought that we weie 
on the eve not of the greatest military convulsion m history, 
but rather of the estabhshment of some sure basis of European 
concord 

Let us, before tracmg the histoiy of this golden interval, 
notice some of its general characteristics 

It was a period of rapid progress m invention and science 
There was no science that did not make great advances. 
Invention scientific men seemed to some to have the 

and control of the world m their hands The pro- 

Saence gjggg Qf xuvention was even more obvious Dreams 
that had been thought wild came true Man learnt to fly 
m the air and to make his way beneath the waves of 
the sea the fiist by the mvention of aeroplanes and 
“ Zeppehns ” , the second by the development of submarmes 
On land the means of locomotion mcreased enormously 
The steam-engine became old-fashioned, electric traction 
and the petrol engme filled our streets with trams 
and om roads with motor cars Medicme and smgery 
claimed glorious triumphs and made ^actorious attacks on 
disease 

In the realm of pohtics the period saw a great advance 
almost everywhere towards some form of constitutional 
General government The British constitution was no 
adoption longer the mvariable model, but in all civilized or 
ment^' civihzed states the government ceased to 

govern- stand apart from the nation, and entered into some 
ment form of partnership with it In Russia and m 
Germany this partnership was very far from amountmg to 
democracy but m Western and Southern Europe the state 
began to rest on a frankly democratic basis A few voices. 
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such as Carlyle’s, were raised against this tendency, and pro- 
claimed that civilization was “shooting Jfiagara,” but the 
tendency was generally regarded as mevitable and desirable 
-Th e- conceptio n of state changed-and grew wider and 
deeper There was a change m practice and a change in 
theory too There were still some thinkers (such The new 
as Herbert Spencer m England) who wished to State, 
lunit the activity of the state to the protection of the hves 
of citizens and the mamtenance of the frontiers But the 
general trend was towards a vast enlargement of the scope of 
the activity of the state There was a con scious reton to 
the Greek viei^of the state and to t he •ffiio sophy of Aristotle 
The state now fdt it shoidd secure to citizens not only life but 
“ a good hfe ” Some protests were made , but the tide ran 
so strongly m that direction that resistance was impossible 
Smce 1871 aU European states have begun to under 
take functions which they would not have ventured to touch 
half a century earher The State controls or influences nearly 
every department of hfe , and every difficulty that arises is 
met by a demand for the extension of state con- omm- 
trol It educates the great mass of the citizens , competent 
it takes measures for their health , it determmes State, 
the circumstances and surroundmgs under which they shall 
work , It begins even to determme what wages shall be paid 
It IS itself the greatest of capitalists, and prahaps of land- 
owners Litera tiue, ^newspapers, and ^religion are as yet 
usually outside the sphere of its activities , but mdications 
are not absent that it may begm to control them also The 
modern state has been called “ omm-competent ” and “ omm- 
pr^ent ” It has been held that it will take m the future 
the place of the Church Some theorists, especially German 
theorists, have declared that the state can recogmze no moral 
law except the duty of advancmg its own power, and that 
for the mdividual the only morahty is the service of the state 
The state too, has tended to become more and more national 
It was mdeed one of the great aims of the nme- 'j'jjg 
teenth century to identify the state with the nation aabosal 
and to give the management of its own affairs to 
anv people, which feels itself to be a nation The great war 

3 E 
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of 1914 lias compelled careful and intense thought on many 
subjects , but on none more than on the question of nation- 
ahty It 18 seen now more clearly than ever before that 
nationahty is an idea and a sentiment, rather than a scien- 
tific 01 physical fact , that no nation is really pure , that it 
IS quite impossible to give to every racial gioup its own 
government, and that there must be states in the future, as m 
the past, which contain many national elements But the 
nineteenth century afiirmed the national basis of the state, 
and only a fevr thinkers saw all the consequences which would 
flow from the logical application of the idea 

The growth of socialism (using the word in the most general 
way) falls into lino with this enlargement of the idea of the 

Socialism approximate defimtion of the aims 

of sociahsm is “the organization of mdustry by 
the state in the interests of labour “ , and this would 
have been unthinkable w’hile the old ideas of the state 
were adhered to Socialism and the social* movements of the 
ago form one of its most novel and characteristic featmes 
Social questions have emerged as a contiolhng force m poh- 
tical life, and even as an important factor 111 the ichgious 
thought of the time Social conditions have always exercised 
a great influence on the character and development of eveiy 
state Modern research emphasizes the share that they had 
in determmmg the external and internal bfe of the Atheman 
state and m precipitating the decline of the Roman Empire 
Feudalism, as we have seen, couesponded at every pomt with 
the social condition of the time But the w orld has not known 
before, to anythmg hke the same extent, the orgamsed social 
movements which have distinguished our age They had begun 
long before 1871 They are to bo found m the first French 
Revolution , they exercised a preponderatmg influence ovei the 
movements in France fiom 1848 to 1852 they appeared in 
a wold foim m the Commune of 1871 But smee then their 
force has been much mcreased and their organization un- 
Germany proved There are strong labour movements m 
and every country m Western Europe , but it is m 

Sociahsm p'rance that they are most revolutionary „in Ger- 
many that they are most powerful The German Empire and 
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the Kingdom of Prussia were reckoned the most powerful 
state orgamzations m Euiope before the Great War They 
had done their utmost by direct and mdirect methods to 
resist the growth of sociabsm, but they had failed to produce 
any impression upon it There were fewer signs m Germany 
than elsewhere of any yieldmg to the demands of socialism 
Two admirably oiganized armies faced one another m the 
pohtical arena Then came the war of 1914: , and among the 
causes contributmg to its outbreak must be reckoned the 
desire of the German government to divert the attention of 
the nation from the questions to which sociabsm directed it 
The national omm-competent State is thus the first object 
that greets our eyes as we survey contemporary Europe 
But there are signs also of movement m a different jjational- 
direction If nationahsm is a feature of the times, ism and 
so IS internationalism and the latter tendency has ™^^****" 
made great advance m the last fifty years Capital 
and Labour— the still unreconciled opponents of the modern 
world— are both mternational, and, up to the outbreak of the 
great war, we should have said they were becommg more so 
Capital found investment m foreign countries as readdy as at 
home , and the international mterests of capital have some- 
times seemed to be a force making for mternational peace The 
organization and sympathies of labour were even more openly 
international Sociabsm was a movement common to all the 
world and trade-umomsts from many lands met in congress 
and regarded theu mterests as identical Eurther, art, science, 
literature and thought are ah co mm on to the whole world 
Umversities have become far more exclusively national than 
they were m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries , but, if 
scholars and teachers migrate less from university to uni- 
versity than they did once, books and ideas circulate easily, 
as easily in spite of difficulties arising from language, as when 
Latm was a common medium for all educated people 

The State, too, is not without its adversaries and rivals 
Theic are; m the first place, those who sympathize to a greater 
or less eirtent m ith the views of the anarchist and regard all 
coeicion by the State as wrong Then there is everywhere 
in Western Europe freedom of association, and where 
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association is free theie may arise at any tune some orgam- 
zation — ^whether it be called trades-union, inter- 
national league 01 church — ^which may claim the- 
allegiance of its members even before the State 
Itself We have seen how the Roman Empue was 
afraid of associations which it did not control, and 
its fear was based on reasonable grounds 

We may notice in this connection the changed position 
of religion with icgard to the State Religion is still without 
Religion doubt a great force it is perhaps as great a force 

and the as it ever was But the methods and the channels 

through which it exercises its influence are wndcly 
different How absolute is the contrast m this respect between 
Europe m the twentieth and Europe m the thirteenth century * 
All orgai'is of unity have disappeared from it There is no one 
who claims to be umversal Emperor , there is no belief any- 
where that a universal Emperor is desirable There is no 
church, no doctrine, no form of worship w’hich comes near to 
finding general acceptance The spiritual life of Europe, as 
well as Its political life, has no representative The various 
churches which exist side by side have all of them abandoned the 
practice of compulsion and most of them have lost even the 
desire to compel Rehgious toleration in the widest sense of 
.the phrase is one of the most decided gams of the modern w orld 
We have found that what most statesmen in the 
0 eration sixteenth century thought impossible is really qmte 
easy men of different faiths can hve side b} side with one 
another m the same State 


n 

We will now briefly survey the history of the great States 
of Europe durmg these years of general European peace 
The crushmg disaster of the war of 1870 did not remo\ e Erance 
from the ranks of the great Eui opean powers Her influence on 
^ international affairs was at first much diminished , 

but her prestige in the domain of art, science and 
letters has perhaps never been greater than since hei hunuliation 
by the Treaty of Frankfort Her pohtical hfe has been m 
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many ways successful — no otha: State has met the pressmg 
problems of European life with more success — ^but it has not 
been of a kmd to stamp itself on the imagination or memory 
In franung the constitution the legislators were anxious to 
leave, if possible, no loophole for another mvasion of monarchy 
or imperialism The President is elected not by the votes of 
the people but by a ]omt meetmg of the two legislative 
assemblies Of the Presidents smee 1871, with the exception 
of Thiers, none have exercised a controlling m- 
fluence on the history of France, and Thiers 


owed his election to the war and the need of a strong 
man to preside over the early days of the new republic 
he was not elected by the method laid down in the repubhean 
constitution as it was subsequently adopted The Prime 
Ministers of Prance have not left as a rule a more permanent 
impression than the Piesidente The life of ministries has been 


very short There have been important Prime 
Mimsters — Gambetta, Ferry, Waldeck-Eousseau, Prime 
Clemenceau but there is nothmg m French Mmisters 
political hfe that resembles the rigid party system with its recog- 
mzed chiefs, which is familiar to us m England, and on which 
the power of English Prime Ministers rests So that-French 
pohtics give at first the idea of perpetual flux and even of 
anarchy Yet the administration is continuous and successful 
The Assembly keeps a closer hold on the admmistration than 
Parhament does in England , and m France, as everywhere, 
there is an army of permanent officials whose unseen energies 
are often more important than those of the pohticians 

The history of the French Repubhc durmg these years can 
best be grouped round the dangers that have threatened the 
repubhc There has been no open attack from ThA^ 
the royalist and imperialist parties, though they of the 
have had many adherents lu the chambers and Republic, 
the nation The attacks on the repubhc have been indirect 
There was m 1887 the Boulangist movement General 
lioulangOT was a general of good repute, who as mimster of war 

In General 

18^ he became the leader or the figure-head of Boulanger 
a strange movement He never showed any talent as speaker or 
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statesman, and tlie movement which goes by his name was a 
general attack on the republic by various groups who were 
widely at variance among themselves The overt aim of his 
supporters was to “ revise the constitution,” to introduce into 
it the element of the plebiscite, and to reduce in some way 
the power of parliamentary mstitutions , but under his name 
the Cathohcs hoped for the restoration of the privileges of the 
Church, and legitimists and imperiahsts hoped that, if the 
constitution were thrown mto the melting-pot, it might come 
out m the shape that they hked best For a time Boulanger 
was supported by a great wave of enthusiasm, and he was 
elected by many constituencies and even by Pans Many 
think that if he had dared to strike the republic would not have 
survived , but he fled from France on hearmg that his arrest 
had been ordered (1889) and shortly afterwards committed 
suicide m Brussels The whole affair left a painful sense of the 
insecunty of the republic 

The next crisis in the life of the republic was the Dreyfus 
affair, m its details one of the most highly controversial affaurs 
m European history In 1894 Captam Drejdus, 
Dreyfus a Jewish artillery officer, was found guilty on a 
charge of betraying mihtary secrets to Germany 
He was degraded and transported to the Devil’s Isle m the West 
Indies The affair seemed unlikely at first to have further con- 
sequences, except as a iveaponm'the odious campaign against 
Colonel the Jews which was being conducted by a section 
Picquart of the press But m 1896 Colonel Picquart, at the 
War Office, produced evidence which seemed to show that 
Dreyfus was innocent of the crime alleged against him There 
broke out in France a furious controversy, in which all Europe 
took part, over the guilt or innocence of Dreyfus, and over the 
question as to whether an appeal for revision of sentence should 
be allowed The personal question — ^the fate of the miserable 
prisoner — stirred men deeply , but it was more than a personal 
question The anti-Dreyfusards were generally the enemies of 
Theisbues the republic the clericals, the monarchists and 
at stake, the imperiahsts were ranged against him On the 
other side there stood at first only a few distinguished men, 
such as Zola, Picquart, Anatole France and Scheurer-Kestner, 
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but gradually their appeal to justice and to humanity rallied 
a great part oi the nation to their side The struggle became 
one for the existence of the republic The end was undramatic 
and unsatisfactory Dreyfus was brought home and tried 
again at Rennes He was agam found guilty, and sentenced , 
but was at once pardoned by the President It was the Prune 
Minister, Waldeck-R^uaseau, who was largely responsible for 
having guided the repubbc in safety through this dangerous 
storm 

The “affaire Dreyfus” led up to a very questionable 
and very important step The rebgious orders and the Cathohc 
Church m Prance were charged with havmg taken 
a leading part m the agitation against Dreyfus and estabhsh- 
the repubbc Heavy blows now fell upon them 
both The rebgious orders were subjected to a ^ 
close Bcrutmy , a great number were proscribed , none were 
allowed to teach , the members passed as exiles mto foreign 
countries Then followed an attack upon the whole position 
of the Church m France The C oncordat established by 
Napoleonwas denounced, and the complete separation of Church 
and State was decreed No salaries to rebgious leaders were 
henceforward to be paid by the State , but Associations for 
worship were to be founded, which would take over the fabnc 
of the churches The Pope protested but m vam (1906) 

Smce that date the French Repubbc has been chiefly 
occupied wuth labou r questions, involving on some occasions 
stnices and struggles of extreme bitterness Two Sjndical- 
features have marked the labour movement in ‘sm 


France — ^the growth of “^n^cabsm ” — a movement for the 
action of trade-umons, mdependently of the State — and the 
strong pacifism of many of the leaders of labour But when 
war broke out m 1914 labour was as resolute as any other 
section of the Frenchpeople in its determmationto drive back the 
mvader, who was agam trampbng on the fair fields of France 
We may pass over the history of Germany more rapidly, for 
we are postpomng the story of mternational relations to a later 


part of this chapter The country made ex- 
traordinary progress in commerce and industry 
and orgamzation during these years Before Europ 


Germany 
e was aware 
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of it a new Germany was liom, no longer sentimental, 
idealist and divided, but united, closely and rigidly organized, 
mibtary as no other state in Europe was military, pursuing 
wealth with a concentration and eagerness greater even than 
in England, ivorshippmg power The first part of the period 
18 the reign of Bismarck He had made the German Empire, 
but he saw with alarm some tendencies and aims in the new 
generation The great change came vhen in 1888 William I 
died He was succeeded by his son Frederick III , who during 
the three months of his reign showed a strong liberal tendency 
He died m June, 1888, and William II reigned 

The character and the aims of William II will exercise the 
pens of historians for many yearn to come But there is much 

William II about him He w'as 

headstrong and passionate full of a sense of the 
authority of the Crown, which he held came to him direct^ 
from God , he w'as determined that the real government of 
Germany should rest in liis own hands His character and 
his aims brought him into conflict not only with the memory 
of Ills father Frederick III , but with Bismarck The contest 
Fall of betw'een them wms partly one of power , Bismarck 
Bismarck, ^vas clearly a check upon his individual absolutism 
But it was also a conflict of policy Bismarck wished to make 
Germany an acceptable member of the European State system, 
he had a very bmited enthusiasm for colonial enterprise, and 
saw the dangers into wdiich a vigorous naval policy might 
bring the country The Emperor had no fears, no hesitations 
He declared that “ the future of Germany lay upon the water,” 
and that it was his ambition to do for the German navy what 
his grandfather had done for the army Above 9 .II he declared 
that if Bismarck remained m office it must be in subordination 
to himself The great chancellor refused and w'as dismissed 
in 1890 There is a great contrast between his pohey and that 
of the young Emperor who succeeded him , but Bismarck had 
not only made Germany he had also by his teaching and by 
his triumphs given it the characteristics which have marked 
its policy ever smee rehance upon foice, contempt for the 
idea of international law and justice, the refusal to recognize 
any power higher or more sacred than the State 
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The building of a strong fieet, the foundation of a Colonial 
Empire, and the development and organization of socialism 
are the chief features of Germany since ‘William 
II *8 assumption of personal power The win- German 
ning of Heligoland, as the result of an arrange- fleet and 
ment with Great Britain in 1890, gave Germany 
an important naval base, the completion of the 
Kiel Canal in 1895 vastly increased her naval power by allow- 
ing the Baltic and North Sea fleets to ]oin without passing 
through Danish waters The German Navy League sup- 
ported the policy with a great weight of pubhc opinion In 
1897 a great shipbuilding programme was undertaken which 
has been continually added to The great war was soon to 
show the dangerous strength of the German fleet 

The German Colonial Empire was largely the result of the 
partition of Afnca, which was negotiated by Lord Salisbury in 
1890, but in 1897 the emperor took advantage of Germany 
disturbances in China to gam possession of Kiao- m Afnca 
Chou, and durmg the succee^g years the new China, 
possession was made the basis for the persistent and successful 
organization of German commerce m China, w'hich was looked 
on as one of the greatest triumphs of the Empire Germany 
also entered into intimate and friendly relations ivith the 
Sultan of Turkey, though he had ]ust been guilty of appalling 
massacres of Armenians, and gained by this means an entry 
into Asia Minor and Mesopotamia When the great war 
came Germany was building a railway to Bagdad, which 
would have opened to commerce and to European, influence 
the earhest cradle of civilization, which had been desolate for 
many centuries Her ambitions m the " near east ” came to 
be cherished almost beyond all others 

The growth of socialism dogged the steps of Germany’s 
victorious march The autocracy of the government drove 
into the socialist ranks many men who would have German 
been hberals or conservatives in freer countries Soaalism 
The emperor tried at fiist to concihate the movement by 
labour legislation , then he denounced it as unpatriotic and 
traitorous , but there was hardly a check in the growth of the 
socialist vote It became the largest smgle party in the 
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Reichstag, and if the electoral system of Germany had been 
reformed on any reasonable basis, its numbers would have 
been vastly mcreased Its opposition to the government 
was outspoken and exceedingly bitter It seemed to many 
onlookers that it would be an effective check on the mihtary 
ambitions of Germany, for its leaders often declared that the 
party would not co-operate in any war of aggression But the 
great war of 1914 showed the fallacy of all these hopes In 
the modern State, in time of mihtary crisis, the action of large 
mmorities exercises very httle influence on the government. 
The socialists, m spite of their quite genuine disbke of aggres- 
sive war, marched in the German armies to the murder of 
Belgium and the invasion of Prance One of the most 
interesting questions after the war is the future of German 
socialism, its political and social programmes, its attitude 
towards the policy in uhich it has, willmgly or not, co-operated 
We must summarize the history of Austria-Hungary in 
a few lines Her mternal history has been chiefly occupied 
Austria- '^th the questions of the franchise and the rela- 
Hungaiy tions of the different races of the Empire to one 
another After many prehminaiy attempts to solve the 
question, a bill was passed in 1907 which gave in Austria the 
franchise to all men" over twenty-four the Germans got more 
seats, and’ the Czechs fewer than them numbers warranted , 
but the measure was generally accepted Concessions were 
made to the Czechs m Bohemia and to the Poles in Gahcia , 
but the racial problem remained an acute one Hungary, 
smee 1867, had possessed something that maybe called complete 
Home Rule, and the constitution has been based on universal 
suffrage The chief effort of Hungary has been to affirm more 
strongly her mdependence and power, and to assert the 
dommance of the Magyar race over the subordinate races of 
the monarchy Up to the coming of the great war (whose 
guilt lies in great part at the door of Austria-Hungary) it 
seemed that a great change was passing ovei the State 
Her rulers were no longer the “ mandarms of Europe ” In- 
dustrial and mtellectual progress characterized the greater 
part of her temtories interestmg constitutional esqienments 
were bemg made less was heard of the inevitable disruption 
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of the Empire at the death of the Emperor Erancis Joseph. 
It almost seemed as if some means had been found of placmg 
the Austrian Empire, in spite of its divisions and antagonisms, 
on a stable basis But all those hopes were swept away in the 
Great "War 

The domestic history of Eussia is a subject as difficult 
as it IS important For more than half a century there 
has been a condition of great fermentation in 
thought, rehgion, pohtics, and social organization 
Russian thought and example have begun to exercise great 
influence on Western Europe and are likely to exercise more 

We have not looked at Russian history smce the time of 
the Crimean War The reign of Alexander II , who came to 
the throne duni^ the course of the war, is charac- Emana- 
terized by two important social events — ^the^eman- pation of 
cipation of the serf and the xise of mhilism The serfs, 
idea of freemg the serfs was no new one Serfdom had been 
attacked for a long time past both on humamtarian and 
economic grounds There were nearly fifty nulhon serfs m 
Russia, and their condition vaned widely But all were 
bound to the sod, and formed a part of the estate, though they 
were not mdmdually the property of the owner They could 
not be bought and sold, and they were secure in the possession 
of then dwelhng and a piece of land , 'but they paid to the 
lord forced service , he was the sole judge over them in all 
civil matters , he could administer corporal punishment, and 
his traditional powers were even more extensive than his 
legal powers The actual condition of the serf varied of 
course widely, accordmg to local circumstances and the charac- 
ter of his master The emancipation was carried through by 
the Czar, beginmng m 1858 mth the serfs on the royal domam 
The serf became a free man, and had at once access to the 
national law courts instead of bemg subimtted to the judicial 
power of his master By difierent methods, but usually by 
& system of land purchase, he became proprietor of a portion 
of the land There can be no question but that the reform 
was a great and beneficent one , but it caused much disap- 
pomtment at first Too much had been expected . the price 
charged for the land was too high , many of the peasants 
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certainly had enjoyed more physical comfort under the old 
servile conditions 

This disappomtment contributed to the nse of nihilism, 
and the latter part of the reign of Alexander II was not 
Nihihsm “i^'^hed by the same hberal tendencies as the 
earlier part Nihilism was a movement sup- 
ported by many different groups There were those who 
demanded fuller constitutional hberties for Bussia, and who 
m a western State would have been hberals or radicals There 
were many nobles who were irritated with the emancipation 
of the serfs because it had taken from them power and wealth , 
and there were some peasants who were irritated with the 
same movement because it had not given them more There 
were many young men and women of good education, who 
threw themselves into the movement out of disappomtment 
with life and despair of any but desperate remedies All were 
agreed on the overthrow of the present system, but there was 
no agreement as to what should take its place, though they 
generally agreed m demandmg the summomng of a repre- 
sentative assembly or Duma The movement was marked 
by violence, terronsm, and assassination Alexander II was 
on the pomt of calling a Duma when he was assassinated m 
1881 His successor, Alexander III , refused to contemplate 
any concessions, and fought nihilism by measures of stem 
repression Not only nihihst but religious dissidents — Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Cathohcs — ^were harshly treated The 
country suffered, but there was no senous rebellion before 
his death m 1894 


The reign of Nicholas 11 began as a contmuation of that of 
Alexander III , but from the first he did his utmost to promote 
Nicholas industry and commerce The coercive pohcy 
II against all opponents was, however, mamtamed to 

the full The war with Japan and the humihations that 


Bussia suffered durmg its course, together with the behef 
that Bussian officials had exhibited great mcompetence and 
corruption, made the mamtenance of the old system impossible 
There were serious mutmies m army and navy Petrograd 
and other Bussian cities were the scenes of violent revolutionary 
iismgs In October, 1905, the Czar promised the summons of 
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a Duma, based on a -wide franchise, mth control over tax- 
ation and a vote on legislation The Assembly n nma 
came together in 1906, and some prophesied that 
constitutionalism would be mtroduced without difficulty mto 
Bussia There were violent differences of opimon among the 
members themselves, but the extremists were supported by 
the ma]ority, and the Czar m alarm dissolved the first Duma 
Nor was this all As the next Duma exhibited much the same 
temper, methods of the utmost violence were adopted for the 
suppression of revolutionary ideas , and Western Europe was 
shocked by the stories of execution and exile to Siberia A 
fairly loyal and obedient Duma was at last obtaihed by very 
questionable means , but httle advance had been made towards 
a settled constitutional life or the concihation of the subject 
nationalities, especially the Finns and the Poles, i^ussiaand 
when the Great W ar came Bussia at once assumed ^^Great 
a new importance in Europe She was no longer 
the enemy but the friend of hbeity and the bulwark of Europe 
against German mihtarism Her arnues and her generals 
at first exceeded all that was hoped of them» 

III 

In a previous chapter we carried the history of Great 
Britain as far as the death of Queen Victoria The thirteen 
years that passed between that event and the Great 
outbreak of the Great War were full of important Bntam 
events, which had no reference at all to the unguessed tragedy 
which was awaiting the country 

The Boer War came to an end in April, 1902 It had been 
in the later stages “ a war of attrition, ’ and the Boers had only 
surrendered when the fightmg force of the nation End of the 
had been practically annihilated The conservative Boer War 
government was m power, with Lord Salisbury at first, and, 
after his resignation, with Balfour as Prenuer In 1903 the 
relations of the two parties were piofoundly altered by Joseph 
Chamberlain’s advocacy of Protection Smce the adoption by 
Sir llobert Peel of the ideas of Cobden fiee trade had been the 
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policy of the country and it was only opposed by a despairing 
Chamber- group Chamberlain took up the idea of Pro- 
^nand tectne tariffs both on economic and on political 
rotcction grounds, and probably with him the political 
moti\ e w ns the stronger lie had become, during lus tenure of 
the office of Colonial Scerctarj’, a passionate Imperialist, and he 
hoped that protective tariffs might do for the British Empire 
what the Zollvcrcin had done for Germany He hoped that 
the colonies and dominions would first get used to acting 
together for commercial reasons and might afterwards develop 
a common political organiration Chamberlain, bj his opposi- 
tion to Gladstone’s Home Hule Bill, had split the libenl party 
and gi\en the conservatnes a long lea*!C of power His new 
Influence almost as fatal to the conservatnes 

on the There w ere numerous defections from the party, and 

this forced Balfour to resign office m November, 
^ “ 1905 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded 

and soon dissolved Parliament The general election gave 
the liberals the most complete v ictory at the polls that bad been 
vs on by any party since the reign of Queen Anne 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was forced by ill-health 
to resign early m 1908, but his short tenure of office was 
Campbell- notewrorthy for tfie grant of complete sclf-govern- 
Banncr incnt to tfie recently conqucicd Boer icpublics 
Soon tfie Cape and Natal joined with them to 
form a single State , and General Botfia, so recently in arms 
against Great Britain, became tfie first Prime Minister of 
United South \frica and remained so until lus death History 
hardly knows of any such transfoimation The conduct of 
South Africa smee that tunc bears emphatic testimony to the 
hcalmg effect of liberty and justice 

Asqiuth succeeded Campbell-Bannerman, and henceforth 
two issues dommated all the rest There weic m the first 
Asquith place a scries of measures aiming at the ameliora- 
Md Lloyd tion of the condition of the pool winch emanated 
eorge. chiefly from tfie fertile bram of Lloyd George, the 
Chancellor of tfie Exchequer , an Old Age Pensions Act 
givmg a pension of five sliilfinp per week to all ov er the ago 
of seventy, and an Insurance Act, whereby the State added 
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to tlie contributions of the employer and the employed to 
insure to 'wage-earners a certain sum per weet m case 
of mcapacity through illness These proposals provoked 
violent controversies, which are not yet quite at an end But 
never m modem England had the State apphed itself so 


earnestly to impiove the condition! of the poor 

The other great question of the period was the position and 
power of the House of Lords It was no new question Glad- 


stone’s last speech m Parhament had been devoted 
to a denunciation of the power of the Peers Lords Md 
The hberal party found itself directly opposed by the Liberal 
them on the questions which it had most at heart 
The Peers had lejected Home Buie Bills, and m 


1909 they rejected the Budget which was required for the new 
social legislation A dissolution of Parhament 
followed at once that the feehn^of the country Budget 
might be tested on the issue between the Commons ^9^9 


and the Lords The hberal majority fell considerably , but 
the hberals with the labour party and the Irish nationalists 
had a majority of 122 

The Lor ds now accepted the Budget that they had previously 
rejected , but Asquith followed on with a measure limitmg the 
veto of the House of Lords on legislation to two years After 
that, if the veto was agam exercised, it was to be ’ 
neglected and the statute would pass automatically the 

mto force after it had received the Kmg’s signature powers of ^ 
This measure had itself to pass the House of Loids, House 
but did so at last aftex Kiug Georgs V , who had ^ 
just succeeded Edward VII , had promised to create suflElcient 
peers to pass the measure if it was resisted further 

The hberals had now the weapon m their hands which 
alone would make possible the passmg of a Home Buie Bill and 
they proceeded at once to apply it to the pmpose t un 
A Home Buie Bill was passed rapidly thiough the Rule 
House of Commons The Lords did not withdraw P*®sed 
Iheir opposition, but the recently created machmeiy was put 
mto force and the Bill was passed 

Even after it had passed the way was far from smooth 
Theie were preparations of vigorous resistance to the Bill w 
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Ireland, cspcciallj m Ulster — prepaiations that came "very 
near to civil war All efforts at compromise were m vain, 
Threatened outlook in Ireland was undoubtedly verj 

resistance grave Then suddcnl}’’ all other issues, even the 
in Ireland gra\cst, verc swallowed up in the question 

of Wai or Pence When war came the Home Rule Bill, by 
agicemcnt, icccivcd the signatuic of the king, but its applica- 
tion w’as suspended until the end of the w ar 


IV 

It will perhaps be diflicult for the student of history in a 
future age to realize that these domestic events almost 
monopolized the attention of the English people Diploma- 
tists watched the gathering of the storm with anvicty but to 
the ordinary citizen the war of 1914 came ns a bolt from the 
blue We will follow the international relations of the European 
States sufficiently to understand how the two great alliniiccs 
were formed that clashed together m this unparalleled wai 
The preponderance of Germany in Europe after 1871 was 
unquestioned, and Bismarck used the prestige of the country 
to draw to his side the Emperors of Russia and of 
Austiia This is what is called the League of the 
Thiee Emperors but the phrase is incorrect 
because there seems to have been no formal 
Western Euiopc remained at peace, if not peaceful, 
and it seemed as though in the West the State system had 
reached a permanent form But the Balkan peninsula was 
continually agitated by movements and alarms , and every 
great diplomatic change in Euiope down to the war of 1914 
has been closely related to some development in the Balkans 
The decadence and disintegration of Tmkcy have gone on 
continuously , and nearly all round her ciicumfcience there 
Thedis- ^ nairowing of her frontiers and the 

integration formation of new States The two forces that have 
of Turkey constaiitl}’ undermined the power of Turkey are 
religion and nationahty m close alliance The majority of the 
population of the Turlosh dominions m Europe arc Christians of 
the Eastern or “ oithodox ” Church, and the Mohamedan yoke 


The 

Leagfue of 
the Three 
Emperors 

alliance. 
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has pressed on them vnith imtatmg and oppressive force They 
have all felt moreover that the Turks axe ahens, and they have 
been accustomed to look to Eussia for protection and sym- 
pathy Greece had estabhshed itself m the south Greece, 
m complete mdependence as early as 1829 The 
mountam State of Montenegro m the west, after heroic combats, 
had won for itself practical mdependence, though the Turkish 
government had never recognized its mdependence To the 
north of the Danube Eoumama possessed self- 
government but remamed nonunally withm the 
Imuts of the Turkish Empire South of the Danube Bosma 
and Herzegovma, Serbia and above all Bulgaiia, were m 
contmual unrest The Tmks were conscious of the weakness 
of their hold upon these peoples and looked to methods of terror 
to keep them m subordmation There were many promises 
of leform, but they came to little or nothmg In 1875 the 
muttermgs of rebelhon developed mto open 
defiance of the Turkish power m Bosma and 
Herzegovina The insurgents won some early successes, but 
then they were overwhelmed by the Turkish armies At the 
same time the Bulgarians, who were on the eve of a similar 
movement for mdependence, were crushed by the Turks with 
terrible cruelty The Bulgarian massacres sent a thrill of 
honor through all Europe 

It was recognized by diplomatists that the Balkan peninsula 
was the storm-centre of Europe Eussia and Austiia were 
mterested as neighbours , Great Britam because ^'he Russo- 
of her commercial mtexests m the Mediterranean Turkish 
There were conferences, proposals and counter pi o- 
posals m plenty At last, m 1877, Eussia sent an ultimatum, 
and as her demands were not accepted, war came at once 
The other great powers stood aloof and looked on at the duel 

In the war both the Turkish troops and their commanders 
showed unexpected powers, and it seemed for a time as though 
the Eussians might be driven back behmd the Danube, but in 
the end the numbers, wealth and organization of Eussia and the 
corruption of the Turkish government produced their mevitable 
results The Eussians, helped only by the Eoumanians, 
penetrated mto the neighbourhood of Constantmople and - 

S F 
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Turkey lay at their mercy The Treaty of San Stefano Mg as 
Treaty of forced u pon .the lurks, and, if it had been put 
San Ste mto effect, Turkey would have ceased to he an 
fano important power m Europe But here the European 
powers agam mtervened. Great Britain under Disraeh takmg a 
fpniliTig part The power of Germany and the influence of 
Bismarck were displayed by the choice of Berlm as the scene 
Treaty of of a European congiess, which led up, after much 
Berlm discussion, to the Treaty of Berlm The deep 
humihation of Turkey, imphed m the Treaty of San Stefano, 
was avoided m the Berhn treaty, but her loss m territory and 
prestige was very great Roumanm, Montenegro, and Serbia 
were declared sovereign and^mdependeht States Bosnia and 
Herzegovma, while remaining nominally within the Turkish 
dommions, were -p laced un der_the_administration of Austria 
Instead of the great State of Bulgaria, which had been planned 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, a comparatively small State -with 
that name was established, stretchmg only as far south as the 
Balkan mountams, but en]oymg practical mdependence To 
the south of the mountains a State was created under the name 
of Roumeha,,with large powers of self-government, but still 
under the suzeramty of the Sultan Great Britam claimed and 
obtamed Cyprus as the reward of her services m defence of the 
SultanTTsut" there too the nominal suzeramty of the Sultan 
was stiU mamtamed 

The alhance of the three Emperors hardly sur-vived the 
results of this war The Czar of Russia and his minister 
The Tnple GortschakofE felt that they had been foiled m their 
Alliance. schemes m the Balkans largely by Bismarck and 
Germany, and-without any overt rupture, the relations between 
Germany and Russia became cold and stramed On the other 
hand Austria felt herself dra-vra to Geimany for the very reason 
that Germany was ahenated from Russia , for Russia and 
Austria began to feel themselves meintable rivals for power 
and influence m the Balkans Italy soon after^omed the 
Austro-German alhance Thmgs were not gomg smoothly 
■with the Italian kingdom , and the monarchy, confronted by 
enemies at home and abroad, fdt the need of the support of 
the stiong mihtary monarchies of Central Europe The colomal 
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ambitions of IVance, moreover, contributed to the same 
result iPranoe bad recently acquired Turns, and 
Italy saw rntb alarm tbe presence of the T'rencb Germany 
powei so near to her southern coasts So m 1883 and 
the Tuple Alhance was concluded Germ any, 

Austna, and It^y declared”that their one aim was to mamtain 
CKepeace of Em ope From the first there was a strong party 
m Italy, which regarded with dislike this umon with Austria, 
her hei editary enemy, and with " the barbarians of the north ” 
France felt herself more than ever isolated m Europe, 
opposed by the Triple Alhance in whose pacific intentions 
she did not beheve, irritated with England, and 
conscious that her nuhtary strength was unequal Franco- 
to so many possible dangers Help came to her Russian 
from Eussia — a State whose history, constitution 
and aim were almost the antithesis of her own But they 
were drawn together by a common hostihty to Germany Smce 
Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort had torn away Alsace and 
Lorraine from France m defiance of the wishes of the people, 
hostility between the two States was a permanent feature 
of European pohtics The jealousy and hostihty between 
Germany and Russia was of a less declared and dramatic kind, 
but It was almost equally strong It was an mexpressible 
rehef to France when she again possessed an ally m Europe, 
and an ally of such huge resources and such mdefimte powers 
The defeat of Russia m her war with Japan (1905) broke her 
prestige for a tune, but led up to a reorgamzation of her forces, 
which prepaied tbe way for the great feats die accomplished at 
the begmning of the Great War 

In 1903, the movement began whereby Great Britam 
entered mto an entente cordiale with France, and created in 
all but name another Triple Alhance to confront 
that whose formation we have already seen The entente 
movement was not a sudden one In spite of much oordiale 
friction, arismg for the most part out of African 
and Colomal questions, there had been a steady and Great 
rapproclieincnt between France and Great Bntam Britain 
for some time past There was general admiration for the 
heroic tenacity of France under her great disasters, and for her 
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great achievements in art, science, and thought But the 
immediate cause of the step was probably the hostile attitude 
of Germany towards Britam durmg the Boer War, and the 
creation of a strong German fleet, which began almost imme- 
diately afterwards We do not know what exactly were the 
agreements mto which Great Britam entered with France, but 
they developed contmuously and ripened mto somethmg that 
was practically an aUiance 

iUhance then confronted alhance, and for some time the 
groupmg of Europe seemed favourable to peace The forty- 
The armed years that elapsed between the two great 

peace of wars are the longest period durmg which the States 
Europe qI Western Europe have been at peace smce the 
second century of out era Men began to hope that if we 
leached half a century of peace, the futihty of the vast prepara- 
tions would become apparent, and some organization of 
Europe on a basis of mutual trust might be accepted > It 
seemed too that the heart of Europe was turmng to peace 
France seemed to be forgettmg her dreams of revenge, and m 
Britam any statesman who dared to speak of war as anythmg 
but a great evil, would have had to disappear from pubhc life 
The dangerous and warlike temper of much German thought 
was known, though not so well as it is now, but from mdividual 
Germans and important groups came manifestations of peaceful 
aims which were certainly smcere Posterity will find it 
difficult to realise the golden hopes of European concord 
which were entertamed by many m the midsummei of 1914 

The causes of the Gieat War will occupy the pens of 
countless mvestigators perhaps for centuries to come We 
No suffi Europe, so full of orgamzations for 

aentor- satisfactory orgamzation for peace 

ganization The Czar had, m 1908, made a noble and partially 
for peace successful contribution to that end, when he mvited 


the Great Powers of Europe to meet m conference at the Hague 
(1898) and discuss means for the disarmament of Europe , So 
•pijg far as disarmament is concerned, the Coherence 
Hague was an entire failure, for the German representa- 
Conference refused to consider it seriously, but it re- 
sulted m the establishment of an international tribunal at the 
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Hague, -whicli has already contributed to the settlement of 
many mternational disputes by arbitration, and \nll form the 
basis of renewed effort towards peace when the war is over But 
clearly the machinery of the Hague was insufficient , and the 
temper of the States of Europe did not allow any more complete 
system to be adopted 

The Great War came chiefly through two channels colomal 
competition and the rivalry of the Great Powers m the Balhans 
Germany, proud of her rapid advance m wealth, Colonial 
orgamzation and power, claimed a correspondmg ambition of 
share m the control of the non-European world , 
rather as a satisfaction to her ambition than as a necessity for 
her people, whose prosperity was unquestioned But the 
world was almost completely occupied, and colomal acquisitions 
could, for the most part, offiy be made by the dispossession of 
other nations Yet Germany won a colomal power full of 
promise By arrangement with the other powers she had 
gamed large and promismg possessions m Africa , she had 
occupied Tsmg Tao m Chma, and made of it the base of a 
highly organized and successful attempt to establish a great 
commercial power m China ; she had cast eyes, too, on North 
Africa, where Morocco alone remamed outside of European 
control, but her efforts there had no success 
They provoked the hostihty of Prance, who was 
supported by Great Britain Germany had to subnut to a 
somewhat hmnihatmg rebuff, and it was Erance who estab- 
lished her protectorate m Morocco 

The Moroccan question lies near to the cause of the war, 
but the match that kmdled the conflagration was struck in 
the Balkans Germany, m close league with Germany 
Austria, had seen m the Balkans and m Asiatic mthe 
Turkey a promismg openmg for her influence and Near East, 
her commerce The emperor had paraded his friendship with 
the Sultan , later, Germany gamed a predommant share m 
the construction of the Bagdad railway But to understand 
the situation m the Balkans, we must glance at the chief events, 
which have happened there smee the Treaty of Berlm 

It was assumed by diplomacy that tins was the last dis- 
memberment of Turkey, and the phrase “ the future integrity 
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of the donmuons of the Sultan ” appeared again But no foice 
Dismem- seems to avail to buttress up the Turkish power 
bermentof Roumelia and Bulgaria were united in 1885 
ance tte Egypt passed undei British rule in 1882 Crete 
Treaty of was placed under Greek rule in 1898 In 1908, 
Berlin after a revolution had swept the Sultan from 
the throne and raised a hope of internal reforms, the Austrian 
Empire took advantage of the internal weakness of Turkey to 
declare the annexation of Bosma and Herzegovma,' and at 
the same time Bulgaria declared her complete mdependence 
In 1912 the Itahans mvaded and occupied Tripoh The 
adventure pioved more seiious than they had anticipated, but 
they held their own against aU eSorts to dislodge them 
until Turkey was forced to cede them the country, under the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, by the great war that 
broke out m the Balkans 

The Bevolution at Constantmople m 1908 and the action 
of Austiia m annexmg Bosma and Herzegovina had produced 
a general fermentation throughout the peninsula All hopes 
of reconcihation between the Tiurks and the subject populations 
soon died away, and the Christian States of the Balkans saw 
m the dissensions of the Turks a chance of ezpelhng them 
from Europe A secret “ Balkan League ” was formed between 
Greece, Bulgana, Montenegro and Serbia , they laid aside for 
the time their own quarrels (which were a httle later to lead 
to so fierce a war) and agreed to concentrate all their efiorts 
on the defeat of the Tuiks The war began m October, 1912, 
and found the Turks unprepared Gieeks, Serbians, Monte- 
negrins and Bulgarians all gamed victoiies against them , but 
the heaviest fightmg fell to the lot of the Bulgarians, who 
defeated the Turks m two great battles, advanced to the Imes of 
Chataldja, which guard Constantmople, and subsequently took 
the strong city of Adnanople The war seemed at an end, and 
a congress was called in London to settle the terms of peace 

These efforts, though smcerely made and renewed, proved 
unavailmg, and, while m the West diplomatists still talked 
of peace, a new and more fearful struggle broke out m the 
Balkans The jealousies of the powers were bitter m the 
extreme, Bulgaria and her Emg Eerdmand thought that 
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the efforts they had made gave them the right to the 
greater part of the spoil , the rivalry between Bulgniia and 
Greece for the possession of Salomca had led to bloodshed even 
diirmg the first war. and was one of the chief issues in the 
second Bulgaria now found herself at war with all the other 
Balkan powers 

In the struggle which broke out in June, 1913, the 
Bulgaiians fared even woise than the Turlcs had done The 
Boumauians ]omed their enemies The Tmks reocoupied 
Adrianople The Bulgarians were beaten agam and again, and 
soon begged for terms from then opponents and born Eiuopc 
This second struggle produced horrors not sinpassed by any- 
thmg m medieval warfare “ The Balkans,” said an eve* 
witness, “ IS one vast madhouse nhere samty seems ridiculous 
and folly wisdom ’ At the end of July an aimistice w’as 
granted, and peace followed before long 

A new era had opened for the Balkans, though the high 
hopes of the early days of the stiuggle— when a confederation 
of the Balkan States seemed possible— were far bom bemg 
fulfilled The Tuiks still held Constantmople and regamed 
Adrianople , but their days as an important European powoi 
were at an end Bulgaria gained access to the Aegean sea, 
but fell short of the wide dommions that had at one time 
seemed within her giasp Serbia, ivith enlarged bordois, 
became a considerable power , she seemed to have taken her 
levenge for the battle of Kossovo, in which the Serbian Empire 
had been crushed by the Turlcs m 1398 , but she was still with- 
out access to the sea, and still saw m Bosnia and Herzegonna 
milhons of the same race as herself subject to Austrian rule 
Greece had gamed greatly m temtoiy and prestige Crete w as 
united to her Salomca was recognized as Grec^ it seemed 
certain that once agam, after so many centuries, Athens would 
count as an important mfluence in European affairs There 
is assured hope for the future of the Balkans , though it was 
bom this quarter that the spark came which lit the conflagra- 
tion which began to blaze in Europe m 1914 

No effort can be made here to disentangle the different 
forces which thrust Europe into the abyss in July, 1914 The 
perspective of the events will alter as the years pass, and 
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the relative importance of different mfluences, personal and 

The causes hardly yet be weighed with a cool 

of the nund Perhaps a future historian will chiefly 

Great War emphasize the amount of combustible mateiial m 
0 1914 Europe, and the absence of all machmery for 
avoidmg a conflagration But it seems certam that any study 
of the documents which have been already pubbshed will lead 
to the conviction that war came in July, 1914, because Germany 
and Austria willed that it should come, and took unscrupulous 
advantage of events m the Balkans to brmg it about Bussia 
and Austria weie the great rivals there, and at the end of the 
Russo-Japanese War Austria had, with the help of Germany, 
inflicted a sharp check on Russian ambitions there Serbia 
was regarded as the chief enemy by Austria, and m 1908 Austria 
had supported charges against Serbia of a conspiracy against 
Austria by documents which she had later to admit were 
forgeries not merely such a rehandling of a real document as 
Bismarck had been guilty of with regaid to the Ems telegram 
m 1870, but a complete and monstrous forgery, which has no 
parallel m the modern pohtical life of European States Austiia 
had designed to attack Serbia m 1913, but had been prevented 
by Italy In 1914 there came an mcident which served as an 
excuse The heir to the Austrian throne was murdered at 
Sarajevo on June 28th The Serbian government was sus- 
pected of comphcity and Austria-Hungary demanded redress 
m an ultimatum of so violent a character that it was m itself 
an act of war Russia, always the protector of the Slavomc 
States of the Balkans, showed herself ready to defend Serbia 
against the monstrous demands of Austria Germany 
declared her determmation to support Austria Erance 
could not refuse to abide by her alhance with Russia 
Efforts were made by the British foreign mmister to settle 
the quarrel by concihation and conference But all was m 
vam Italy mdeed declared that she was not bound to support 
her aflies of the Triple Alhance m a war which was aggressive 
on their side , and m consequence remamed for some time 
neutral But Great Britain was drawn mto the war by her 
close friendship with Erance and her promise to protect the 
neutrahty of Belgium which was attacked by Germany, 
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though Germany had herself guaranteed that neutrahty It 
cannot be doubted that the vast majority of the population 
of Europe desired peace , but they found themselves dragged 
helplessly mto the teeth of the terrible machme, lyhich it had 
been the chief busmess of the statesmen of Em ope for half 
a century to construct 

Volume Ml of the Cambridge Modern Hwtory gives a summary 
and full bibliography J H "Rose's Development of European Nations 
since 1870 Gooch’s History of Our Own Time (1885-1911) is a veiy 
useful summary The Ballons, A History by different writers 
Hanotaux’s Modern France Hohenlohe’s Memoirs Headlam’s 
History of Fourteen Days Gilbert Murray’s Foreign Policy of Sir 
Edward Qrey 


CHAPTER XXII 

The Great War 
I 

It is a very difficult task for one who has lived thiough the 
five years during which the world was torn by the struggle 
which we seem agreed to call the Great War to attempt to tell 
something about it in the space of not more than thiiby pages 
Every mormng’s paper seemed to contain news on which the 
destinies of the world might hinge , men and events weie seen 
thiough an atmospheie that distorted and discoloured every- 
thing As the student of history looked on at the stream of 
authentic and garbled information, of wild rumours and of 
mere lies which submerged the minds of most men, he reflected 
sometimes with irony on the materials out of which history is 
made, on the sources from which Herodotus drew his history 
of the Persian wars, on the nature of medieval chronicles, on 
the uncertain foundations of many historical judgments that 
are never questioned, on Napoleon’s saying that history was 
“ a he agieed upon ” But that mood of scepticism is un- 
reasonable History is not troth, but an approximation to 
the truth which we believe grows closer and closer. In this 
chapter we shall try to speak of the war as though it were 
long past, and no longer left its traces on the hearts and hopes 
of all of us. 
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It IS little to saj that this war surpasses m magnitude and 
destructiveness all other wars that are recorded in history 
The comba- Much more than three-quarters of the land surface 
of the earth was engaged m the struggle So 
Central numerous were the combatant states that it is 

Powers actually difficult to be sure of the whole list of 

them To begin with, Germany and Austria were confronted 
by Russia, Prance, Great Britain, Serbia, Montenegro, Belgium, 
and Japan But other states were soon drawn into the 
conflict Germany had for long past been devotmg great 
attention to Turkey, and had seen in her vast and ill-organized 
territories an opening for her capital and hei organizing 
capacity There was piobably some understanding between 
the two countiies even before the outbreak of the war Two 
German ciuisers — the Qoeien and Breslatt — escaped from the 
pursuit of the British war-vessels into Constantinople in August, 
1914 The open aUiance of Turkey with Geimany followed 
almost immediately Ferdinand of Bulgaria joined the same 
side in the summer of 1915 Those four states found no further 
allies until the end of the war But on the other side there 
were adhesions until near the end The following are the chief 

Italy was a member of the Triple Alhance with Austria 
and Germany, but the union was felt to be an unnatural one 
(b) The aiid, when the wai came, Italy declared that her 
Allies, Italy treaty with Germany only contemplated help in a 
defensive war, and that this was on the side of Germany an 
aggressive war , and that Italy would therefore remain neutral 
Italian opinion was in a great ferment The desire to regain 
“ unredeemed Italy ” and indignation with such outrages as the 
sinking of the I/iisitama were m conflict with considerations of 
safety and pecuniary profit But m May, 1916, Italy declared 
war against Austria and threw herself into the cause of the allies 

Roumama was the next most important accession m Europe 
She had shown her military strength in the later stages of the 
Roumama. sympathies were usually with 

France and the west, to which her Latin origm 
seemed to attract her But her royal family was a branch of 
the Hohenzollerns, and the family bond had often influenced 
her pohey When, however. King Carol died m 1914 the 
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situation changed, and two years later (August, 1916) Eoumania 
declared war on Austria The long Eounaanian frontier and 
her untouched resources aroused the liveliest hopes of a great 
success Her speedy collapse was one of the most hitter dis- 
appointments of the war 

Greece had wavered long The Greek queen was the sister 
of the German Haisei, and the little state was exposed to 
cruel pressuie from both sides Her best-known Qj,gggg 
statesman, Venizelos, had from the first supported 
the cause of the allies In 1917 King Constantine was foiced 
to abdicate A little later Greece gave active help to the allies 

At the end of the war the only European states that 
remained neutral were Sweden, Horway, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Spain The neutrals outside of The Colonies 
Europe were hardly more numeions From the and Africa 
first it was clear that the most distant parts of the world would 
be mvolved m the contest For the enemies of Germany flung 
themselves upon her colonies m Africa and m the Pacific 
Ocean, while Japan attacked her possessions in China Hearly 
all Africa was therefore involved fiom the first, as well as all 
the colonies and possessions of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium But for a time the American continents stood out- 
side of the contest with the exception of Canada, which fought 
as a part of the British Empire The last stage tlnited 
of the wax saw the United States sucked into the states and 
whirlpool, and m the wake of the United States South 
came most of the republics of South America 
When the end came the peace with Germany was signed by 
twenty-seven states The armies reflected this amazmg gather- 
ing of nations the roads and frontiers of France were thick 
with men of eveiy voice, language, and creed Ho prophet 
had ever foretold so complete a world-war 

All the European nations from the outset, Great Britain 
from the end of 1915, the United States from the time of her 
entry, adopted the principle of compulsory service The great 
and called upon the whole manhood of the nation numbers of 
to take arms The armies were m consequence 
huge beyond all precedent, and it is haidly possible that the 
world can be doomed to see greater The casualties were even 
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larger than seemed to be implied by the numbers, foi the 
fighting was close and desperate beyond all expectation Some 



writers on militaiy topics bad said confidently that band-to- 
hand fighting was foi ever impossible, and that the bayonet 
might go the way of the Homan short sword and the armoured 


Lonsmans GrcuiAbCo Lcndoa. fiifcv \ork Boml»y Calcutta 2! filadJcas 
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kmglit But after a few weeks of open warfare the armies 
on the west established themselves in trench lines extending 
from Ostend to Switzeiland, and there at short distance 
and with every kind of weapon carried on a murderous struggle, 
without aimistice, truce, or rest, undei the soil and in the 
air as well as on the earth’s surface The statistics of the 
war have not yet been worked out, and estimates vaiy widely 
But more than fifty millions of men have b een engaged in the 
fighting , the killed reach not less than eight millions , the 
wounded aie perhaps four times as many A generation of 
the youth of Europe — ^who should have been the statesmen, 
the artists, the men of science, the religious leaders of the 
world — ^have been swept away. 

Science fiom its beginning has been the ally of the soldier , 
but the alliance has had its sinister culrnmation in these 
terrible years The trenches have not been more Saence and 
decisive aienas of the struggle than the laboratories the war 
and the engineering workshops of the different countries 
Napoleon’s wars were hardly morediffeient fiom Juhus Caesai’s 
than these wars have been different fiom Napoleon’s, in the 
weapons used and the methods employed Science had mastered 
a great many of the secrets of the universe during the past 
centuiy, and the result has been an unparalleled destruction of 
human hfe Before the war it was clear that certain inventions 
would be of the utmost use to the soldier The submhrine 
had foi many years been a regular part of all navies , the 
anplane and the dirigible balloon (the Zeppelin, as it was 
called from its Geiman inventor) were too recent inventions to 
have shown then military efficacy Both played a part of 
great influence on the character of the operations and on the 
result When hostilities had begun the inventors of all 
countries worked feverishly to discover new devices of attack 
or defence Poison gases and liquid fiie were first employed 
by the Germans, but were then at once adopted by all com- 
batants In Septembers 1915, there appealed in the British 
armies the armoured motor-cars, carrying machine-guns and 
specially constructed to cross the enemy’s trenches, „ _ „ 

which received the nickname of “ tanks ” The ” 

Geiman generals have admitted that these contnbuted largely 
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to thou defeat. Tanks, auplanes, Zeppelins, and sukmarmes 
all depended on the internal combustion engine, without which 
the wai could hardly have been fought Science also made 
during the war wonderful contributions to the sanitation of 
camps, the pievention of disease and the healing of wounds , 
but these fell very fai short of the assistance she had rendered 
to slaughter Here is a phase of the war which will arouse 
anzions thought and comment for a long time to come 
Science stands at the bar of humanity 

Ho previous war evei taxed the energies of all the com- 
munity as this did There were no non-combatants It was 

The avil ^ must be a short 

popula one , and that, though the gigantic armies could 
be transported to the scene of action, they could 
not long be maintained theie, because of the economic ex- 
haustion of all the states concerned. But the modern state 
proved to have resources far greater than were suspected 
The laboui of women was called upon to an unprecedented 
extent, and in Great Britam then services were recognized by 
the grant of the parliamentary vote The dress and deport- 
ment of women changed The trams and the postal services, 
the offices, the mumtion factoiies, and even the agriculture 
of the various lands, fell largely mto the hands of women At 
the end, when famine attacked or threatened everywhere, still 
moie clearly was every one a willing or an unwilhng combatant 
To feed sparely become a maik of patriotism But while 
Great Britain and her allies suffcied some hardship and much 
inconvenience, famine fell cruelly upon the Central Powers 


A war in magnitude and in piocedure quite unexampled ! 
But in essential aim it was akin to most of the great Euiopean 
„ wars that preceded it during four centuries It 
awrfor^ was essentially a war fought foi the Balance of 


the Balance Power Where there is no idea of right, and no 
of Power po^yei to enforce it, individuals fall spontaneously 


mto gioups in which the weak try to defend themselves 
against the strong The balance of power does but imply the 


same spontaneous tendency in states When the Eoman 
Empire dominated the world there was no balance of power , 


nor did it apply during the Middle Ages, when the Oathohc 
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Ohuxch. and the Holy Roman Empire kept alive the idea of 
the nnity of Enrope based on certain standards of right Bnt 
with the begmning of the sixteenth century the weak bonds 
which had held Europe together were snapped ; national 
egotism became the creed of every state, and the last four 
centuries show us a contmnous conflict in which from time 
to time some one state — Spam or Fiance or Austria or Prussia 
or the naval powei of Great Britain — seems to Previous 
threaten the mdependence and even the existence of instances 
its fellows The weaker states have always combined against 
the stronger one, and they have never failed to drag it down 
The Austro-Spamsh power struggled against its rivals for 
more than a century , Louis XIV was overthrown in forty 
years ; Great Britain had to yield to her opponents at the end 
of the war of American mdependence , Napoleon dominated 
Enrope nearly twenty years , Prussia held Enrope m awe 
from 1866 to 1918 It is as useless to denounce The 
the principle of balance of power as the instinct of remedy 
self-preservation It is the rise of the state that has removed 
its analogy from private life , the settled world order, towards 
which It IS hoped that the League of Nations is an important 
step, will alone prevent the states of the world from seeing m 
a stronger power a probable enemy and comb inin g for self- 
defence 

II 

To understand the wai it is necessary to climb m 
imagination on to some height from which we may see all 
the theatres of the wai, at least m Europe and g. 

"Western Asia Thus seen the war is, m its simplest chara^r- 

expiession, a long siege of the Oential Powers «tics of 
They struggle to break through the beleaguering 
lines of the enemy For a moment they seem to succeed m 
the "West , then they do succeed, at least partially, m the East 
Meantime the besieging enemy increases in strength, and no 
reinforcements can come to the besieged There is a last 
great effort to break out m the West An apparent success is 
but at smcidal cost The enemy strikes agam, and 
the Central Powers have to surrender at discretion 

To state the same thmg more concretely, the Central Powers 
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were blockaded by the British and allied fleets and by the 
English and French armies m the vest, and by Italy in the 
south On the cast thcj verc faced by Russia and by 
the Balkan States Tlic\ could never rcallj bieak the vesteriv 
and southern line , in tbc east the} gained miincnsc viclorics 
against Russians, Roumanians, and Serbians, and thicatencd 
the British hold on Egypt It vns a great series of iictories, 
but it ivas not sufTiciciit The vcsterii and sonlliern lines 
held firm Then America threw into the scale her sword, her 
purse, and her enthnsiasin Even before the full weight of 
the American troops could make itself felt, the allies had broken 
through and beaten the Auetio-Gcrmans to their knees. 

Ag nil, if for clearness we try to mark the most important 
events of the war, they seem to be these (1) Tlic grc.it rush 
by ivhich the Germans hoped to finish this war at a blow, 
ns they had finished the Anstrian war in 186G and the 
French in 1870 That failed by September, 1014 (2) For 

close on four ycais the airaics in the west slinggled ivitliont 
much yarintioii of position, though with scores of great battles 
and deaths almost beyond counting Meanwhile Russia was 
defeated, and after a wild outbreak of i evolution forced to 
capitulate at Brest-Litoi sk m March, 1018 (0) The United 

States declared war in Apiil, 1017 (4) The assault of the 

German armies on the west in March, 1018, secined for a time 
to promise them victoi}, but (5) all was ended by the counter- 
offensive of the allies, which began in .fnly and ended with the 
armistice of November 11, 1018 (C) Underlying and con- 

ditioning all these events was the continuous vigilance and 
pressure of the British and allied navies The war is one more 
illustration of the vast importance of naval power even foi 
military operations that seem remote from the sea 

III 

The German government and people were confident of 
victory, but conscious of the magiuiude of the task before 
German eastern frontier of France had been 

invasion of elaborately fortified, and a rapid victoiy was not 
Belgium likely to attend a direct attack there It was 
decided, therefore, to attack by way of Belgium, though 
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Belgium had done nothing to forfeit her rights as a neutral, 
which Germany had herself promised to observe If Belgium 
could be induced, by terror or persuasion, to allow the German 
armies to pass, it was possible that France might be over- 
thrown by an even swifter blow than that which had been so 
fatal in 1870, and that then Germany might deal sepaiately 
with her Eastern enemies So though, as Bethmann-HoUweg 
admitted, the breach of international light was flagrant it was 
accepted as a necessity of war, and the German armies marched 
out to “ hew their way ” to victory 

The Belgian adventure was disappointmg from the flrst, 
and perhaps in the long run fatal to Geiman hopes For 
in the first place the Geiman army encountered -pjjg jesist- 
a bold defiance and an unexpectedly stiong resist- ance of 
auce from the small state, whose refusal to yield to Belgium, 
threats or promises is among the noblest things in history 
Liege held out for some piecious days until the gieat siege 
guns were brought up Then the German invaders tried to 
force Belgium to surrender by acts of cruelty and violence, which 
were contrary to all international agieements and almost 
unexampled in warfare between civilized nations Belgium 
stood firm in spite of all She appealed for help to France 
and Great Biitain, who were among the guarantors of her 
neutrality, and began a struggle in which her troops were 
diiven from one great city after another, but held on to a tmy 
corner of Belgian territory until four years later triumph came 
to reward her tenacity and her valour 

Hot only were the Germans delayed by the resistance of 
Belgium, but their disregard of the country’s neutiality made 
the interference of Great Britain inevitable Before Qj-gat 
1866 Prussia had been warned by Lord Stanley Bntain en- 
that if she desired the neutrality of Great Britain tersthewar 
she must not touch Belgium, and now every consideration of 
honour and of safety brought her into the struggle along with 
Prance The Liberal government, m which Asquith was Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Eduard Grey Foreign Minister, was supported by the Oonserva- 
Uve party, and despatched the British expeditionary aimy to 
France It was eagerly welcomed by the French President, 

3 a 
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Poincare, and tlie French Prime Minister, Viviani Thus began 
a partnership in arms, which stood the terrible strain of the four 
years’ war wonderfully well, and has, it is hoped, laid the foun- 
dation of a permanent understandmg between the two peoples 
At the time, however, nothing could withstand the German 
deluge The organization of the invaders was wonderful , it 
•pijg seemed that everything had been thought out 

German and prepared for ^amnr fell with disappointing 

advance rapidity after Liege The Fiench were heavily 
defeated at Charleioi after stubborn fighting, and the English 
army escaped from an encircling movement by a rapid retreat 
from Mons Geiman cavalry reached within twelve miles of. 
Pans The fall of the city was prophesied, and the seat of 
government was hastily removed to Bordeaux It was the 
darkest hour of the war, which was destined to have many 
Then came a sudden and decisive reversal of fortune, in 
which the over-confidence of the German leaders, and the 
unshaken courage, energy, and organizing capacity of the 
French played the mcst important parts Von Kluck moved 
from the west to the east, hoping to envelop the Fiench 
army He thus afforded ari openmg for a counter-attack, 
which General Joffre made use of with great effect Exposed 
to a flank attack, the German army, in a series of gieat 
struggles, which are known as the Battle of the Marne, was 
of retreat all along the line, and to a con- 

the Marne, siderable depth A great tract of Fiench territory 
6-12 Sept , was thus redeemed from the invadei and a success 


1914 


gained, which is now seen to be a decisive incident 


in the war Germany had missed her spring , if she had gained 
it she might perhaps have leduced France and Biitam to a 
position in which it would have been impossible for them to 
continue the struggle effectively The Germans never again 
came so near to the possibility of victory 

Yet some disappointment for the allies followed The 
retreat of the Germans did not become a rout, they fell back 
Trench prepared fortifications, and defied all efforts 

warfare to break through Soon on both sides the armies 
begins themselves mto trenches, which stretched 

from the sea to the Alps, and m them for the next four years 
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tnillinTis of men endmed sufferings that to the imagmation 
seemed heyond the limits of human patience 

The victory of the Marne was badly needed to compensate 
for a heavy defeat that had been received by the Russians. 
Great hopes had been placed in the Russian army, Russians 
which was believed to have been completely le- defeated at 
formed since its defeat in the Japanese "War Tannenberg 
There were even wild reports of Russian troops that were 
passing through England to the Erench front The facts 
were less encouraging A Russian army mvaded the eastern 
provinces of Prussia and gained important victories Then, 
on August 26, 1914, they were attacked at Tannenberg by a 
German army under Hindenbuig, who, taking the great nsks 
that the situation demanded, inflicted upon them an over- 
whelming defeat Thus early the Eastern and Western fronts 
presented the contrast of characteristics which they mamtamed 
to the end tenacious resistance and victory for the allies in 
the west , in the east splendid but transitory Russian victories, 
and then complete rum 

IV 

The Westben Feont 

For three yeais and a half, from September, 1914, to Maich, 
1918, the struggle deepened m intensity Both sides indulged 
in loud prophecies of victory The Geimans declared that a 
complete victory was certain before each autumn , the alhes 
indulged in hopes of an early “break through” and the 
disruption of Germany The Western and Italian fronts 
employed during this period the larger forces and attracted 
most attention, hut despite the heiculean efforts of both sides 
no definite result came from the continual holocausts of 
victims In the east there were alternations of victory and 
defeat, and great results gained which seemed to flatter the 
highest German hopes 

But first let us cast a hasty glance on the course of the 
naval war, where defeat for the allies would have meant the 
failure of American supphes and munitions, the The naval 
definite defeat of Great Britain and her Dominions, war 
and probably the starvation of France and of, Italy The 
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result here may be very quickly told The G-ermaus gained 
temporary successes , individual cruisers harried the commerce 
of the allies , their submarines displayed great daring and 
skill But the real supremacy of the allied fleets •was hardly 
challenged and never shaken In December, 1914, a Geiman 
naval force which had defeated a small British squadron was 
destroyed by Admiral Sturdee at the Falkland Islands The 
gieatest Geiraan effort was made in May, 1016, when the 
The battle German fleet sailed out from the Kiel Canal and 
of Jutland encountered Admiral Beatty and the advance guard 
of the British fleet off Jutland He inflicted hea'vy damage 
on the British, but suffered heavily himself , and when Jellicoe 
with the mam British fleet appeared the Germans escaped 
with all speed They made no further serious attempt on the 
naval power of the allies, and henceforth trusted almost 
entirely to their submaimes A close blockade was kept on 
Germany, and by 1916 there was serious scarcity of food and 
of some munitions of war 

The struggle in Fiance and Belgium occupied more 
attention than any other Scores of battles mvolving greater 
numbers and heavier fighting than 'Waterloo were fought there, 
yet the general result can be shortly stated The line sagged 
and swayed, bulging now this way now that, but usually to the 
advantage of the alhes, until the great German offensive of 
March, 1918 All methods of slaughter that the ingenuity of 
mankind could devise were employed there poison gas and 
hquid fire , mines and balloons and auplanes , artillery with a 
range of scores of miles, tiench-mortars, hand grenades, trench 
knives, bayonets — ^nothing was wanting And wet and cold 
added vastly to the miseries which were borne on both sides 
with wonderful fortitude Oar space renders it impossible to do 
more than mention the chief of the titamc efforts on this front 

A Belgian force held the Ime nearest the coast Then 
came the British army, first under the command of Sir John 
Order of French and later of Sir Douglas Haig The centre 
the armies of their resistance was Tpres — ^before the war a 
lovely medieval city, containmg a fine cathedral and many 
noble buddings, besides the much-praised, cloth-hall now a 
heap of hardly distinguishable ruins And its fate is but 
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typical of the fate of scores of towns and of hundreds of 
villages on the TVestern front If the Germans could have 
broken through there they would perhaps have mastered the 
Channel ports In October, 1914, there was a The battles 
fierce attack which was beaten off with the utmost of Ypres 
difficulty In April, 1915, there came another The use of 
poison gas, of which the British had heie then fiist experience, 
opened for a time a wide gap in the British line It had to 
he withdrawn and shoitened , but the Tpres front had proved 
impassable In the third battle pf Tpres the British were the 
aggressors From July to Novembei, 1917, theie was heavy 
fighting in front of the heap of rums that had once been a town 
Ground was gained , some thousands of prisoners weie taken , 
the British established themselves on Paschendaele iidgc The 
confidence of the German command was rudely shaken , but 
the cost had been teirible, and Sir Douglas Haig aftei wards 
declared that the operation had exhausted rather than stiengih- 
ened his armies 

The ne\t gieat centie was at Arras and on the upper waters 
of the Somme Heie first the French and latei the Biitish 
were stationed Heie in July, 1916, was fought The 
the great battle of the Somme Aftei long fight- Somme 
ing the German line was pushed back some considerable dis- 
tance, and though there was disappointment because more was 
not gamed, it was lealized later that the fighting had done 
much to relieve the pressure on the French at Veidun 

Fuither south aud east the French held Eeims with a 
grip that was never shaken , though the city was cruelly 
shelled aud the gieat cathedral — one of the price- ^ 
less treasures of European art — was deplorably 
damaged There was much fighting round Eeims, but it is 
the next French stronghold that most deserves our attention 

Yerdun, on the Meuse, commanded one of the chief routes 
to Pans There was every motive foi both the attack and the 
defence to put forth all theu eneigies The Crown 
Prince of Germany was in command of the attack, 
and the defence was chiefly in the bands of General Petain 
All the horrois and all the heroisms of war are accumulated m 
the story of the hghtmg round Yerdun, which is likely to 
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become the proudest chaptei m tbe French annals of the 
war The struggle was renewed again and again , foui seveiai 



“ battles” aie counted between February, 1916, and September, 
1917 It seemed sometimes that the place must fall , but 
though the French lines were diawn in it never fell, and 
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in August, 1917, the French recovered, by a serious of re- 
markable assaults, nearly all the ground that had been lost 
As many German hopes were buried at Verdun as at Tpres 
There is no doubt that the general result or this fightmg 
was unfavourable to the Germans In March, 1917, they 
retreated to a hne that they had long been care- The German 
fully preparing — ^the so-called Hmdenbuig hue retreat. 

The move was carried out with great skill and with little loss, 
and it embarrassed the operations of the alhes A great attack 
u as planned by General Nivelle for April, 1917, and decisive 
results were confidently predicted Some snccess was gamed, 
but at an mcredible cost, which the sadly depleted population 
of France could hardly bear Yet if the wai on the west had 
stood alone there would have been confidence as to the events 
of the next year It was the news from the Russian front 
that created great anxiety , and to the Russian fiont we must 
turn 

V 

The Eastern Front i 

The time has nob yet come when the history of Russia 
during the wai can be written There have been many 
forces at work to falsify the narrative of events there — ^hope 
and fear, disappointment and hatred Here we can only give 
the chief events in the strange story 

TVe have already seen how the victory of Tannenberg 
balanced in the German mind the check of the Marne But 
m spite of that heavy blow the Russian aimy Russian 
gained great successes for twelve months after victones 
that They stiuck deep into Galicia, where they found a 
ready welcome from many of the mhabitants The great city 
of Lemberg fell in September, 1914 It was beheved the 
Russians might soon be before Cracow But the great fortress 
of Przemysl lay on the route, and it did not surrender until 
March, 1915, when ovei 100,000 Austrians laid down their 
arms High hopes were entertained of the ^ passage of the 
Carpathians and the mvasion of Hungary, but to hope from 
Russia was all through the war to be disappointed There was 
nothmg on the east that corresponded to the unbreakable 
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iron rampart on the west Nothing in the past history of 
Russia warianted a belief in her capacity for canymg on with 
success the huge war where organization, science, and tenacity 
counted for more than courage or meie endurance If the 
Russian front held, the defeat of Germany was certain and at 
an early date The Germans prepared for a heavy assault, 
and great armies were put under the command of Mackensen, 
who shares with Ludendorfif and Hmdenhurg what mihtary 
glory was won hy the Geimans during the war He drove 
in a wedge that forced the Russians to abandon Przemysl, 
Lemberg, and TVarsaw The Russian aimies under the Grand 
Duke Nicholas made an orderly retreat, hut great territories 
had fallen into the hands of the Germans hy August, 1915 
they had occupied Poland, Lithuania, and Courland 

In spite of this failure the hopes of a great Russian 
triumph were never higher than in 1916 Arms and muni- 
Brussilofs round in great quantities to 

great Archangel, and had made their way from thence 

offensive jq Russian armies With ranks refilled and 

reorganized Brussilof attacked the Austrians in Volhynia and 
the Bukovina The results were amazing Day by day the 
news came of towns taken, lands occupied, and thousands of 
prisoners captured The Bukovina was conquered and the 
prisoners were said to number 400,000, though many of these 
were due rather to voluntary surrender than to capture in 
battle But this was not realized at the time, and anything 
seemed possible to Brussilof The greatest result of his 
victoiies was the declaration of Roumania, which had long 
wavered, that she was prepared to ]om the allies Now a great 
victory seemed assured A new long front would be opened 
The German and Austrian armies, hard pressed to defend 
their present line, would he unequal to their new task It was 
confidently prophesied that the end of the war was at hand 
Among the disappointments of the war this was the 
bitterest Some day we may know how much of the result 
The IS ^<0 ascribed to the audacity and organization 

failure of of Mackensen , and how much to the exhaustion, 
Roumania political feiment, and perhaps even the treason 
of Russia It IS enough to state that before the end of the 
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year Mackensen had driven back the Roumanian forces that 
had begun to invade Transylvania, and had occupied Bucharest, 
the capital, and Rouraania itself After this no othei small 
state lymg ■within the sweep of Germany’s sword was bkely to 
]om in the stiuggle against her 

The spring of 1917 brought a sinister comment on the 
strange fluctuations in Russia’s power The country had 
indeed seemed to throw itself whole-heaitedly ^.jjg 
mto the war, but there had been strange political Russian 
fermentation of which few hmts had been allowed Revolution 
to reach the west of Europe In June, 1916, Lord Kitchener 
— the organizer of the British aimies — had been di owned 
whilst on his load to Russia To the student of history it 
IS plain that Russia was in exactly the condition in which 
revolutions are most apt to occur Autociatic government 
can do things that aie impossible -to a constitutional state, 
but it IS the most unstable form of government and depends 
largely on success The government of the Czar had a record 
of unsuccessful wars, aud was always confronted by the pas- 
sionate demand of a large section of the people 'for change 
There was no experience of liberty to inspire wisdom 01 
suggest prudence A great victory in the war would have 
strengthened the government Triumphs had come, but also 
defeats that moie than counterbalanced them The sufferings 
of the people and their losses in the war had been great even 
beyond the measure of Western Europe 

Revolution came m Maicli, 1917 The Czar abdicated and 
was carried away to an obscme and terrible fate in Siberia 
The task of cieatmg a new government proved Abdication 
immensely diflicult Ko constitution after the of the 
Engbsh or Erench pattern was acceptable Socialism 
triumphed, and among the Socialists the extieme section 
The teaching of Karl Marx, the German Socialist, and the 
example of the French Communists of 1871, had fallen on 
fertile ground in Russia The men who at last came to the 
front — Lenin and Tiotsky — repudiated the idea of an equal 
democracy, and declared for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariate (of the poorest class, that is) 
to the entire exclusion from power of all others In July 
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Brassilof made another attack and gamed gieat initial success 
but again all collapsed through the action of the political 
authorities 

Foi the new government the war had no meaning 
G-ermany was not more disliked, as a state and government, 
Treaty of France, England, or America In March, 

Brest- 1918, the Treaty of Brest- Litovsk was arranged 
Litovsk Russia was to pay a great indemnity and cede 
large terntoiies TVe shall not follow Russian history further 
A great chapter is perhaps beginning there , ceitamly a 
great experiment in social and political organization is being 
tried For us it is enough to note that Germany had thrown 
down the whole banier that shut her in upon the east 


VI 

The Balkans 

The success of the Oential Poweis m the Balkans was haidly 
less There too there were high hopes which were not realized 
Twice the Serbians drove out the invading Austiian armies 
with great loss Turkey had been at once attacked, for her 
adhesion to the Central Powers was of the utmost importance 
If only the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
had been forced supplies could have been got to the Russian 
armies easily and rapidly, and the Russian corn would have 
been of the greatest use to the TTestern Poweis When an 
TTje alhed force chiefly consisting of British and Colonial 
Gallipoli troops landed on the Gallipoli peninsula in April, 
campaign 1915^ a lapid and decisive victory was hoped for 
There followed instead months of despeiate fighting under 
peculiarly painful conditions and, after many actions of great 
heroism, the foice was withdrawn in December, 1915 
Before that time utter luin had fallen on Serbia The 
armies that were allotted to the invasion of the Balkans were 
Serbia entrusted to Mackcnsen, and he scored another 
crushed unquahfied triumph The Serbian army and 
people were driven in flight through the mountains to find 
what refuge and exile they could m France or Italy or 
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England Monastir was taken An allied force was landed 
at Salonica, and there clung to a little ship of coast, a motley 
assemblage of French and Serbians, Greeks and Biitish, m ith 
little prospect of tiiumph Thus in the south-east, as well as 
the east, the Geimans and their allies had broken through 
the wall that had been built against them 


VII 

Italy 

The entry of Italy into the war on the side of the allies 
had been greeted with gi6at enthusiasm The winning of 
Italian liberty had seemed to many the most glorious event of 
the nineteenth century, and it seemed right that Italy should 
take her place along with the constitutionally governed states 
The help of Italy seemed to make victory secure , and here 
the hopes were not disappointed, but the struggle was longer 
and moie severe than had been anticipated 

Italian troops attacked at once in the Eastern Alps 
Fighting went on at great height and among the perpetual 
snows If the epithet “ romantic ” can be applied Italian 
to any part of this grim war, it will suit the feats of victones 
the mountamcers who fought in regions hardly accessible to 
ordinary men The year 191G saw fluctuations of victory and 
defeat, but the advantage lay with the Italians The Austrians 
pushed down through the Tientino, but weie driven back On 
the eastern Italian front the Italians gained a great victory 
by the capture of Goiizia in August Thus 1917 opened 
with high hopes In August General Oadoma occupied a part 
of the Bainsizza plateau and took many piisoners But he 
had lost heavily, and had advanced so as to expose his 
flanks The Austrians saw their chance, and with the help of 
some of the troops that had won Mackensen his great success 
they fell upon General Cadorna at Caporetto There j-jjg 
followed one of the greatest disasters that befel battle of 
the allies in the west An Italian airay was bioken Caporetto 
up The Austrians claimed 250,000 prisoners, and poured 
down mto the plain above Venice But the Italians showed 
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gieat resource in presence of the catastrophe Venice did not 
fall Help came from England and Fiance, and, though 
much Itahan teiritory was abandoned, the Ime was restored 


VIII 

, Tuukey 

T7e cannot even touch on all the theatres of this un- 
paralleled war The struggle for the German colonies will not 
be dealt with, nor the steps by which the German power was 
expelled from China, and the later phases of the struggle m 
Eussia will be passed over But the fate of Turkey was of 
great importance for the issue of the war and for the 
destinies of mankind Her government was a mihtary 
autocracy, and naturally felt sympathy for the kindred powers 
of Germany and Austria Since her defeat before Vienna in 
1688 theie had hardly been a decade m which she had not 
lost power or temtory She doubtless hoped to regain ground 
with the help of Germany’s all-conqnering sword Poi 
Germany the Turkish lands opened a road through which a 
blow might be aimed at the British power in India and 
Egypt The railway that had been planned from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf had already been constructed along a good 
part of its course ‘ 

A Turkish attack on Egypt was made m 1915, but without 
success Eailier in the year Indian troops bad landed at the 
Towns mouth of the Euphrates, and a force under 
bend’s ' General Townshend marched up the river, and aftei 
victones brilliant victories approached Bagdad But he had 
and defeats ^jg^igcjent forces, and he had to letreat before the 
reinforced armies of the Turks He was blockaded in Hut, 
where, m spite of efforts to reheve him, he was forced to 
surrender in April, 1916 It was a serious check, which in itself 
mdecisive seemed hkely to shake British prestige m the East 

The tables were turned in 1917 ’Without German 
support Turkey was unequal to a contest with a power 
organized and armed after the modem fashion , and Germany 
had so many calls elsewhere that she could spare little help foi 
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the Turk? Genera^ llgudc. rith a larger and more carefnllj 
pren^red forcrc Eoarclied np tse Tigris once more la Jannarr. 
1*317- There \7Z? Eeavj fighring. hnfc rictorj paS of 
folo^ed Tictorj. Eat ^a= retaken in Febraarv. Bagdad. 
Bagdad — so long a name of romance and mjeterr — ^fell in 
Ifarcb- The poraer 0 ' Turkey "Tras clearly broken in that 
region. 

An even more complete min fell upon her in Palestine. 
Her armle- Lad &een pished back from the Egyptian frontier, 
hn: the eTort to penetrate Palestine had been held np for a 
long tine by the resistance of Gaza. In the enmmer of 1S17 
the Pa’ef*ine army ttzs pit nnder the command of General 
Alimby. At the end of October he stmek with insmnt 
=iceess. Gaza 'tas left on one ride and the route to Beer- 
sheba chor,n- B-ersbeba fell and the road tocsptareof 
Jemsalem^a^ opened- On December 0, l^jl7. the Jems a lg n . 
Holy vrs?, taken — ithont a straggle. Bagdad. Babylon, 
yineveh- Jemsakni. and Egypt — the earliest homes of civili- 
zarion — irere all noT under the control of the BreisL 
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fail The effort of Germany in its continuity and its 
magnitude had been prodigiom It was clear that the strain 
must have brought her near to exhaustion But her enemies, 
with the exception of the United States of America, were 
certainly also suffering from exhaustion American troops 
were arriving, and they were a great souice of confidence 
But the treaty with Eussia had released vast German armies 
for use elsewhere It was certain that with the coming of 
the spring a blow would be launched agamst the allied line 
in the west 

The German pieparations were conducted by Ludendorff, 
who was now in supreme command, and were carried out 
The great amazmg secrecy The long-prepared blow 

German fell on March 21, 1918, neai St Quentin, where 
offensive, point of junction between the French and 

British armies, and it fell mamly on the British Fifth Army 
It achieved an immediate success There had been none so 
great smee the very first days of the war The Germans had so 
many reserves that blow followed blow with stunning rapidity 
First the attacks in March carried the Germans to withm 
Amiens ® miles of Amiens, and allowed them to inter- 
Ypres, ’ mpt traffic along an important railway Then m 
Reims April the ruins of Tpres were again the centre of 
a long and desperate combat in which the aim of the Germans 
was to break through to the Channel ports Ypres still held 
firm, but to the south the hne bent dangerously, and when 
Bailleul fell it almost seemed that the hne was broken In 
May the French armies in the neighbomhood of Eeims were 
attacked The Fiench lost the Chemin des Dames, which had 
cost them such efforts, and though Eeims held on as stoutly as 
Tpres, the German armies advanced far down towards the 
Marne In July German divisions crossed the Marne After 
all the efforts and agonies of four and a half years, the enemy 
again threatened Fans It added to the impression of their 
victory on the common mind that, shortly after the opening 
of the great offensive m March, they had began to bombard 
Pans with huge cannon — “ the big Berthas ” — from a distance 
of seventy-five miles 

Is there m all history a more sudden and complete reversal 
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of forfcime than was seen in the next four months ^ "While 
Germany was coveied with flags of victory, and was The turn 
resounding with songs of triumph, the counter- of fortune 
stroke was preparing which would fling to luin her armies, her 
government, and her emperoi The German effort, despite its 
vast success, had so exhausted the reserves that it was probably 
a mistake On the side of the allies there was no panic, but 
only a more resolute determination to fight to the end 
Troops were hurried over fiom England and America Above 
all, umty of command was secured by giving the General 
supreme command over all troops on the Western Foch 
front to General Foch, who was known before the war as 
a teacher of military subjects, and who during the wai had 
distinguished himself by his coolness and skill His will be 
the one great mihtary reputation that the war bequeaths to 
history Though he had always advocated the counter- 
offensive, and saw in the confidence of his soldieis the great 
instrument of victory, he knew also how to wait, when critics 
were calling for action 

Action came on July 18, m what may be called the second 
battle of the Marne Theie had been some successful counter- 
strokes already, notably by Austialian troops , but , 

now the German line gave way, first gradually battled? ° 
and after much resistance, then everywhere and in Marne, 
complete defeat All parts of the allied armies shared m the 
work The first attack was chiefly carried out by French and 
American troops The British armies, less exhausted than 
the French, played the leading part in the rest of the war 
They attacked on the Amiens front on August 8, and drove 
back the Germans with heavy loss The “ tanks ” q , 
rendered great assistance Lndendorff, in his 
memoirs, has called this the “ black day ” of the ” 
German army There were three months’ fighting after this, 
and for the British it was some of the most costly fighting 
^ the war For Germany it is a continuous record of defeat 
Then fortified lines (the Hindenburg hne), which had been 
prepared with so much care, were captured The The 
Belgian army took Bruges and Ghent German Amisface. 
mihtary supremacy, which had overshadowed Europe since 
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1866, lay m the dust The German Kaiser abdicated and 
the new government appealed foi an armistice, and it came 
after much negotiation on November 11, 1918 

There was no good fortune for Germany elsewhere to com- 
pensate for the catastrophe on the West front The allies • 
Fall of triumphed everywhere (1) The Itahans bad 
Austna, fully repaired the disaster of Oaporetto They had 

B“jsana, shaiply defeated the Austiians in June — a month 
an ur ey Poch’s counter-offensive In Octobei - 

General Diaz cairied out a great attack, and the Austrians 
everywheie gave way, leaving prisoners by the hundred 
thousand in the hands of the Italians (2) The Bulgaiians had 
surrendered first of all the enemy powers Without the 
backing and the control of the Germans they were no match 
for the enemy The Serbians were the first to pieice the line 
Soon the whole of the allied armies advanced, and Bulgaria had 
to surrender at discretion (September 29) (3) It was already 

deal that Turkey’s power of resistance was nearing its end 
In September General Allenby, by a brilhant series of 
manoeuvres, in which the cavaliy played an important part, 
swept the Turkish power out of Palestine and advanced 
uiesistibly on Damascus Turkey surrendered at the end of 
Octobei 

The naval war had few great days since the battle of 
Jutland, but all depended on it And it seemed at one moment 
as if German submarines had found “the Achilles heel of 
invulnerable England ” They caused great inconvenience and 
some distress , but the navies of the alhes proved equal to the 
Surrender Shipbuilding was burned on , inven- 

of the tions were found foi detecting and destroymg the 

German snbmarines , by great and successful daiing the 

“ harbours of Zeebrugge and Ostend were made useless 

for them When the armistice came the surrender of a large 
part of the German fleet was insisted on This act of un- 
surpassed tiiumph and humiliation came on November 21 

X 

The German fleet had surrendered The allied armies 
advanced to the Ehine The war was over A task remained 
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as important and as difficnlt as the winning of the war The 
Peace had to he established 

Three figures dominate the peace negotiations the 
American President, Woodrow Wilson, and the Prench and 
English Piime Mimsters, Lloyd George and Woodrow 
Olemencean It was very slowly that the American Wilson 
Piesident had recogmzed the necessity for America’s participa- 
tion m the wai , but the “ unrestricted ” submarine campaign 
had hardly left him an alternative, if the United States were to 
continue to count as a great powei In all that he said about 
the war he had insisted on the paramount necessity of finding 
some organization of the civilized world that should make it 
possible to avoid m the future such a catastrophe as the Great 
War, and he had made himself the special champion of the idea 
of the League of Nations He perhaps did not The League 
realize thediflSculty of allaying the tempest of passion of Nations 
and jealousy and fear that had been unchained by the war , 
but if the League of Nations gives to the world the gieat peace 
that IS hoped from it, the name of President Wilson will shme 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind Lloyd George 
had succeeded to Asquith as Prime Minister at the Lloyd 
end of 1916 His hopefulness, eloquence, and George 
energy had contributed much to the success of the allies No 
name on the side of the allies is so closely connected with the 
whole war as his Among the pohticians of Europe only he 
and the German Emperor played a leading part m the war 
from the begmmng to the end Olemencean— an ci4inen- 

old man, who had lived through the war of 1870 c el’l l 
and the Commune, and had been well known ever since as a 
fiery journalist and pohtician— becanie Prime Mimster m 
November, 1917 He gave energy and stability to the Prench 
administration, and when the negotiations for peace began at 
!^ris he was chosen to preside over them His was assuredly 
the most picturesque figure there He was shot at, and a 
bullet which lodged in his shoulder could not be lemoved, but 
aftei a very short mterval he took again his place at the 
conference, energetic and mdomitable 

Wilson, in a message to Congress on January 8, 
1918, had laid down the conditions on which peace might be 

3 H 
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accepted by the alhes These became celebrated as “the 
fourteen points,” and it was on the supposition that these 
The would be incorporated in the peace that Germany 
fourteen accepted the bitter terms of the aimistice on 
points November 11 They included the evacuation and 

full restoration by the Geimans and their allies of all terri- 
tory that they had occupied , an independent Poland , the 
fieedom of the seas, removal of all economic barrieis, the 
letnm of Alsace and Lorraine to Prance , freedom for 
the different nationalities compiised in Austria-Hungary , 
readjustment of the Itahan frontier accordmg to the lines of 
nationality Pmally as crown of all, the establishment of a 
League of Nations 

It was important to lay down definite principles for the 
peace , but, when the diplomatists assembled, the task of 
interpreting these principles mto clauses in a treaty and of 
bunging into harmony the rival passions and ambitions proved 
insuperable The assembled diplomatists were in no mood to 
work out President Wilson’s dream of a new world-order He 
managed, at any rate, to prefix to the Peace Treaty the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, of which we must say moie m 
a moment 

No representative of the Central Powers was admitted 
to the conference The representatives of the alhes debated 
Nature of sometimes in open, sometimes in secret session, and 
the Peace the result of their decisions was communicated 
Conference gygjj jjq jjJjq German representatives, and subse- 
quently to those of the other enemy powers Among the 
great crowd of diplomatists and ambassadors the chief influence 
lay witb the representatives of the United States, of Great 
Britain, of Prance, of Italy, and of Japan And as Japan 
was mainly concerned with Asiatic problems, the chief 
decisions were taken by the first four — “ the Big Pour ” as 
they were called — ^Wilson, Lloyd George, Cl^menceau, and 
Orlando 

Never were there so many or so important treaties to be 
drawn up , and it is still uncertain whether all the stipulations 
can be carried into effect But the mam hues of the settle- 
ment are plam 
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Germany was mdely awakened from the di earns of world 
snpremacy, which some of her statesmen and politicians had 
cherished A wave of revolution spread over the The fate of 
land The Kaiser abdicated, and fled to Holland Germany 
The other crowned heads of Germany all disappeared A 
republic was declared, though the name of Empire was not 
dropped A vast indemnity was to he paid to Belgium, France, 
and the rest of the allies in proportion to the damage received 
Alsace and Loixaine were made French again But there is no 
sign of any break up of German unity , the work of Frederick 
the Great and of Bismarck is not undone Germany remains 
a great power, and her people are the same industrious, 
talented race as before They have a great part to play still, 
and will contribute as before to the thought and the science of 
the world 

The Austrian Empire suffered far more It has almost 
disappeared from the map Six independent states hold the 
territories that were ruled by the head of the j. 
Hapshnrgs These are (1) Austna , (2) Hungary of*ihe^”°” 
(now independent) , (3) Jngo-Slavia, which Austrian 

includes the Slavonic populations of Austria, aud 
what was foimerly Serbia and Montenegro , (4) Koumania, 
which has annexed Transylvania , (5) Poland, which has 
gathered to itself again the territories that were divided among 
Bnssia, Prussia, and Austria , (6) Ozecho-Slovakia, under 
which strange name is included what was once Bohemia and 
Moravia 

The entirely new creations in Central Europe are Poland 
and Ozecho-Slovakia , for Jugo-Slavia is hut Serbia expanded 
Both these states have grave difficulties to face, p t j ^ 
external and internal , both must look to the CzeSo-^ 
League of Hations for support and help against Slovakia, 
powerful neighbours Both interest the historian as shoiving 
the ntahty of historical traditions Even when the world 
lies in ruins its refashioning follows inevitably the hnes 

suggested by the memories of mankind Pidus vcierum 
renoiaiur 

Bulgaria emerged without much change She had to 
abandon her ambition of dommating the Balkans and be 
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Greece. 


content to shaic influence there uith S^ierbia, Eoumaniu, 
and Greece. To Greece fell considerable additions 
“ ^ of territory, and she gamed large possessions in the 
west of Asia Minor This will be a wonderful return to 
ancient conditions, foi at the dawn of history it was 
in those lands that the Greeks took their first gieat 
steps in seience and philosophy, poetry and art 

Turkey sufTeicd more severely than from any treaty in her 
history Constantinople and the Dardanelles were left m 
her hands , but her power in Europe was gone and 
her power in Asia much crippled It seems certain 
that Syiia will come under French influence and Palestine 
under British There is good ground for hope that the war 
along with all its eiils may bring, m the end, real relief to the 
lands that have suficred so long under Turkish misrule 

All the treaties are to be preceded by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations Its opening sentences express in moderate 
The language the aims of a movement with which 

League the hopes of humanity are bound up “The 

of Nations gjgjj Contracting Paities in order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international peace 
and security , by the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war, by the piescnption of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations , by the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the actual rule of con- 
duct among governments , and by the maintenance of justice 
and a sciupulous respect for all tocaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organized peoples with one another, agree to this 
covenant of the League of Nations ” 

This new Solemn League and Covenant, this Charter which 
it IS hoped may be the Great Charter of the world’s peace, 
Thesigna signed by the representatives of twenty-seven 
tones of the poweis, the representatives of the Central Powers not 
League being f 01 the pi esent admitted Thirteen other states 

were “ invited to accede ” Wliat is it that they have swoin to ? 

In twenty-six articles they have piomised to submit any 
Itsmerts dispute that may arise to a court of 

aibitration , or to the Council of the League foi 
inquiry and suggestion, if the quariel is not suitable for 
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arbitration They promise to protect all members of the 
League against attack Should any war break out lu spite of 
all piecautious they promise to use all means, economic 01 
military, to coerce the aggressive state 

Such provisions look only towaids the maintenance of 
peace , but the League contemplates also the establishment 
not of a world state, bnt of peimanent institutions TheAssem- 
foi considering the mterests of the civilised woild bly and 
and carrying out such action as is agreed on in 
the interest of all There is to be a consultative assembly 
consisting of representatives of all the members of the League 
Bnt the really important body is to be the Oonncil consisting 
of representatives of the United States, of Great Britain, of 
Piance, of Italy, and of Japan , and of four other states to be 
chosen from the whole body of members by the assembly 

Such aie the means by which the founders of the 
League hoped to achieve human peace and progress The 
greatest of the many great questions that face the civilized 
world is concerned with the future and the success of this new 
organization 

There was at first a chorus of rather seutimental welcome 
The League was greeted as though it were a talisman that 
would at once assuage all passions and make war Hopes and 
for ever impossible Later, when it was seen that fears 
the war had left hclund it a teirible ground-swell of passion 
and greed, and that devotion to the inteiests of humanity had 
by no means inspired all the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference, there was a marked reaction against the earlier 
enthusiasm The League was declaied to he a sham and a 
trap , sometimes with exultation by those who desired the old, 
fierce straggle of luteinatioual competition , sometimes with 
hitter regiet by those who had hoped to see the immediate 
establishment of peace and goodwill 

The parallel that has been suggested with the Gieat Ohartei 
of English hisfcoiy may help ns to a sober confidence Uow 
dangerous weie many of the materials that went to 
the making of that Charter, bow fax it fell short GrJat®'^ 
of immediately lealizing its promise ’ And yet Charter 
It became henceforth a standard round which the constitutional 
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force of the country could rally until victory had been won 
When all deductions have been made the League of Kations 
IS clearer in its aims and more unquestionably right than 
the Great Charter was Those who love their country as 
an instrument to. the well-being of humanity will have hence- 
forth a sign and a standard to guide them in international 
controversy To support and, if necessary, to amend and 
strengthen the League is henceforth the touchstone of honour- 
able statesmanship 

We have traced in dim outline in this book the course of 
less than three thousand years Behind the beginning of that 
The past period there stretches back an unmeasured penod 
and the of human development, a little part of it slightly 

future known by its remains of weapons, utensils and 

tools, the greater part of it quite unknown And before us 
we cannot doubt that countless centuries stretch, and that 
eventually even the Gieat War will be one with the wais of 
the Greeis and Peisians, of the Eomansand theCaithagimans, 
of the straggles between France and Spain The period of 
history that we can trace encourages us to believe that the 
forces which make for human sympathy and unity are as real 
as those other undoubted forces which make foi hostility and 
war , that during these three thousand years there has been 
a movement, not steady or uninterrupted, but strong, which 
has drawn men together and has made them seek perpetually 
for inder and wider foims of association The union of 
mankind in peace and co-opeiation has been the theme of 
prophecy, the goal of all rehgions, and especially of Chris- 
tianity, and must become now the conscious aim of states- 
manship 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide , 

The Form remains, the Fonotion never dies , 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We Men, who in-nur mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish , be it so ' 

Fnough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour , 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent 
dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know 


Words wonia 
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chequer, 794 

Germanic Confederation, 725 , its 
weakness, 735 

Germany, condition at the Re- 
formation, 484, on the eve of 
the Thirty Years’ War, 648, 
grievances against French Revo- 
lution, 670 , remodelled by 
Napoleon, 688 , rises agamst 
Napoleon, 701, after Congress 
of Vienna, 725 , revolution in 

a , 735 , foundation of 
an Empire, 759, labour 
movements m, 782, and the 


Dreyfus case, 786 , work of Bis- 
marck, 787 , modern Germany, 
787-789 , enters alliance of 
Three Emperors, 796 , joins 
Triple Alliance, 798 , relations 
with Boers, 800 , fleet of, 800 , 
colonial ambitions, 801 , and 
Turkey before Great War, 806 , 
and the Great War, 804, see 
Great War 
Girondists, 674, 675 
Goeben, 806 

Gordon, General, m Egypt, 777 , 
death, 777 
Gorizia, 825 

Gortschakoff, Russian mimster, 
798 

Grand AUianoe, the, 586 
Great Britain, m Great War , sec 
Great War 

Greece, rebels and wms mdepend- 
ence, 728 , mdependence of, 797 , 
Crete ceded to, 802 , enters 
Balkan league, 802, in Great 
War, 807 , and Asia Minor, 832 
Grey, leader of 'Whigs, 765 
Grey, Sir Edward, 813 
Guise, Henry of, 520 , aims at the 
French throne, 522 , on the Day 
of Barricades, 523, murdered 
by Henry IH , 623 
Gmses, the, 517 

Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
555, motives for mtervention 
in Germany, 555, victory at 
Breitenfeld, 556, invades Ba- 
varia, 556 , killed at Lutzen, 557 , 
relations with Richehou, 567 


H 

Haiq, Sir Douglas, 816, 817 
Hague conference, 800 
Hapsburg, House of, connection 
with Hungary and Bohemia, 
491 , aims m the Thirty Years’ 
War, 550 , after the war, 559 , 
opposed by Riohekeu, 567 , 
struggles with the Turbs, 636, 
flnal acqmsition of Hungary, 
637 , analysis of possessions of, 
643 

Hawkms, 510 
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Hubert, 675 

Heligoland, ceded to Germany, 789 
Helvetic Confederation after Peace 
of Westphalia, 559, see Swit 
zerland 

Henry II , King of France, 479 , 
assists the Protestants of France, 
491, 614 

Hemry HI , King of France, 619, 
521 , assassmates Henry of 
Guise, 523, allies vnth Henry 
of Navarre, 524 , murdered, 6^ 
Henry IV of France, see Navarre, 
Henry of 

Henry Tudor, Earl of Bichmond , 
see Henry VII 

Henry VII of England, reign, i531, 
pohoy of, 538, Ireland under, 
544 

Henry VIII of England, accession, 
531 , foreign policy, 532, 541 , 
Church policy, 633, Eing of 
Ireland, 644 
Herodotus, 80S 
Hindenburg, 815, 820 
Hindenburg line, 819, 827 
Hobbes, and his philosophy, 615 
Hohenzollern, House of, receives 
the Electorate of Brandenburg, 

630, Albert of, chosen Grand 
Master of the TeutomoEnights, 

631, acquires Julich, Cleves 
and Berg, 632, 806 

Holland, and William *' the 
Silent," 609, see United Pro- 
vmces , Eingdom of Holland 
m 1815, 726 , Belgium breaks 
away, 729 
Holy Alliance 727 
Holy League, 475 
Home Buie, Irish bill, 774, 796, 
in Hungary, 790 , m Africa, 794 
Huguenots of France, 618 , Edict 
of Nantes, 527, under Louis 
XIV, 682, 610 
Humanism m France, 515 
Hume, 703 

Hungary, acquisition by Austria, 
491, 637 , rebellion (1848), 733 , 
crushed by Bussia, 785 , ac- 
qmres Home Buie, 754 , political 
position of modern, 790, inde- 
pendent, 831 


I 

ItmiA, acquisition of, 713 , govern 
ment of India, 718, 724, 768 , the 
Mutmy, 768 , Dalhousie in, 768 
Industnal Bevolution, 709 , efieot 
on England, 761 
Inquisition m Spam, papal, 503 
Insurance Act, 794 
Intellectual movement in France, 
657 , general tendencies, 658 
Interim, the, 490 
Internationalism, modern, 783, 
and Hague Conference, 800 
Ireland, the Tudors in, 544 , 
and Cromwell, 604, opposition 
to Bevolutionary settlement 
(1688), 612, Grattan’s Parha 
ment, 721, 722, m eighteenth 
century, 721, Act of Union, 
762, problems of nineteenth 
century, 767, 771, 774 , Parnell 
agitation, 774, Home Buie 
agitation, 763, 774, 795 , Ulster 
in the Great War, 796 
Italian front, in Great War, 815 
Italy, kmgdomof (Napoleon), 691 , 
after Congress of Vienna, 726 , 
condition after 1848, 741 , 

first Italian Parliament, 743, 
completion of Itahan unity, 
747, enters Triple AUiance, 
798 , occupies Tripoli, 802 , and 
the Great War, 804, 806 , 
“ romantic " campaign, 823, 
824 , victories, 825 , catastrophe 
at Caporetto, 823 
Ivon the Terrible, 623 


J 

Jaoobuts, 671 , control the govern- 
ment, 674 , divisions among, 675 
Jacobites, 613 , rebdlion of, 711 
James I of England, accession to 
throne of Scotland, 544, ac- 
cession to Engbsh throne, 598 , 
chaiaoter and policy, 598, 600 
James II of England, as Duke 
of York, 608, accession, 610, 
character and aims, 610 , policy, 
610 , flight to France, 611 , de- 
feated at Battle of the Boyne, 
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612, exdaded irom Englisl; 
tluone, 612 
Jameson raid, 777 
Jansenism, 5^, 606, 630 
Japan, vrar -with Russia, 792, 799 , 
in Great War, 806 
Jelhcoe, Admiral, 816 
Jesmt order, the, 500, formed, 
501, expelled from Ei^ce, 528, 
550, m England, 537 , attached 
m the 18th centnrj 651, sup- 
pressed m France and abolished, 
652 

Joffre, General, 814 
John of Austria, Bon, 510 
Joseph U of Austria, 642 , failure 
of his plans, 643 

Joseph Bonaparte, Emg of Spam, 
698 

Joseph, Father, 555 
Jugo-Slavia, 831 
Juhets, 529 


K 

Kaieeb German, 807, abdicates, 
828 

Khartoum, captured fay Mahdi, 
777 , re-taken by English, 777 
Kiao-Chon, gamed by Germany, 
789 

Kiel canal, 816 

Kitchener, in Egrpt, 777, in 
Sonth Afnca, 778 , death, 821 
Kind, Ton, 814 
Knox, John, 542 
Kosoinsco, 670 
Kossnth, 733, 735 
Knt, 824, 825 


IiiBouB, condition of, after Kapo- 
leon’s Fall, 762 , moTements m 
W Europe, 782, mtemational 
aspect of, 7^ , m France, 787 , 
m Germany, 789, and War, 787 
Lafayette, 666 
latuner, theologian, 546 
I<aud, Archhisnop of Canterhurr, 
601, church pohcT, 602 
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Ia Yendfec, 674 

Law, John, his financial schemes 
645 

League of Gamhrai, 475 , of 
Schmalhalden, 483, Gathohe, 
in France, 5^, m Gemany, 
550, land, 774, of Three Ihn- 
perors, 796 , Balkan, 802 
League of hTations, 811, 829, 830, 
631 , signatories to, 832 , articles 
of, 832, Council of, 832, 833, 
Assembly and Council of, 833 , 
compared with England s Great 
Charter, 833 
Lemberg, 820 
Lenin, 621 

Leopold n.. Emperor, 671 
L'H6pital,517 
Lnberutn veto, 621 
Lithnama, 8 ^ 

Lloyd George, 813, 829 
Local government, m England, 
709, 763 ; hlnmcipal Corporation 
Act, 765 

Locke, philosopher, 615 
London, blockade^ 607, fire of, 
607 , plague o^ 607, Congress 
of, 802 

LOTds, house of, 761, reject Home 
Rule Bill, 776, reject budget. 
795 , and Veto Bill, 795 
Lotrame, won for I^nce, 646, 
ceded to Germany, 759 , 799 * 
freed, 830 . 

Louis XTL of France, 474 , success 
and failur e in Italy, 473 
Louis XHr , 529, 562 
Louis XIV , 563 , mamaire 
572, «Age oW’see^T: 
character and pohey, 574 
patronage of art, 577, claimi 
the Spanish Hetherlands, 578 
attacks the Batch, 579, the 
renmons, 630, seizes Strass- 
^g, ,581, religions poli^, 
5^; influence of Madame de 
Mamtenon, 5S3, revokes Edict 
of Lantes, 583, relation to 

English ^^Intion, 535 . fights 

against the Grand Alliance, 536 
makes partition treaties, 590 ’ 
Sp^h inheritance’ 
591, saved by the Tones, 694 
tragedy of last years, 596 ’ 

Louis XV , 644 weakness of bis 
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nile, 647 , suppresses Parle- 
ment, G52 

Louis XVI , 661 , calls States- 
General, 663 , surrenders to 
Gomiuons, 665 , brought to 
Fans, 666, dislike of the re 
hgious policy of the Bevolution, 
667, flight from Pans, 668, 
deposed, 672 , execution, 674 
Louis XVni , 702, 729 
Louis Philippe, 729 , overthrown, 
781 

Louvois, 576 
Loyola, Ignatius, 500 
Ludendorfl, 820, 826, 827 
Lusitania, 806 

Luther, 481 , attacks indulgences, 
482, influences favourable to, 
484, at the Diet of Worms, 
486 , opposes the claims of the 
peasants, 487 , death of, 489 


M 

Maohiavbi.i.1, 480, 546 
Maokensen, 820, 821 
Magyars, dominance of, 790 
Mamtenon, Madame de, 583 
Malta, seized by Napoleon, 681, 
to be ceded by England, 688 , 
leads to war, 692 
Marat, 671, 673 

Margaret of England, marries 
James IV of Scotland, 589, 
541 

Maria Theresa, 637 , appeal to 
Htmgary, 638 , alliance with 
Prance, 689 , shares m partition 
of Poland, 642 
Mane Antoinette, 661 
Marlborough, 592, under Anne, 
612 , quarrel of Duchess of, 
with Anne, 618 
Marne, 814, 826, 827 
Marx, Earl, 821 

Mary, Queen of England, acces- 
sion, 534 , ecclesiastical policy, 
535 , marriage, 585 , foreign 
policy, 535, 5B9 , death, 535 
Mary, Queen of Scots, connection 
with English Boyal house, 539 , 
marriage, 542 , trouble in Scot 


land, 543, personal behefs, 543 , 
abdication, 644 

Massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
Day, 619 , consequences of, 520 
Matthias, Emperor, 550 
Maude, General, 825 
Maunce, Frmoe of Orange, 512, 
513 

Maurice of Saxony, 489, 490, 492 
Maximilian of Austria, Archduke, 
in Mexico, 756 

jMaxumlian of Bavaria, 649, 550 , 
becomes elector, 558 , jealous of 
Wallenstein, 554 

Mazarin, 559, 568, triumph at 
Westphaha, 668 , resistance of 
nobles and Parlement, 569 , 
arrests Gondd, 571 , alliance 
with Oromwell, 572 , negotiates 
Peace of Pyrenees, 572, com- 
pared with English rulers, 600 
Mazzmi, 734 

Medici m Florence, Gatherine , 
see Oathenne de’ Medici 
Medieval chronicles, 805 
Mesopotamia, 825 
Methodism, 709 , influence on 
Church of England, 709 , anti- 
revolutionary, 709 
Mettemioh, 699, 726 , resigns, 733 
Mexico, 756 
Michael Angelo, 475 
Milan, attacked by Louis 'yiT of 
France, 47 4 , claimed by Prance 
and the Empire, 478 , occupied 
by Napoleon, 680 , rebels 
against Austrians, 734 
Mirabeau, 664 
Moli6re, 575 
Moltke,749, 752, 767 
Monasteries, destruction of, 533, 
dissolved in Prance, 787 
Monk, General, 606 
Monmouth, Duke of, p-ln-ims 
throne, 609 
Mens retreat, 814 
Montcalm, 648 

Montenegro, and Turkey, 797, 
mdependent, 798 , enters Bal 
kan League, 802 , in Great 
War, 806 
Montesqmeu, 659 
More, Thomas, execution, 533, 
writer, 546 
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N 

Ni-iniB, 814 

Kantos, Edict of, 527 , difficulties 
of, 568, revoked, 583, result 
of Bevooation, 584 , Eughsb 
opinion on Bevocation, 610 
Naples, conquered by France, 
473, by Spam, 474, by Gari- 
baldi, 744 

Napoleon, suppresses nsmg of 
'7oudfemiaire,679, attacks Aus- 
tria in Italy, 680, invades 
Egypt, 681, carnes out coup 
d*6tatofBruniaire,68S, charac- 
ter and aims, 684, becomes 
First Consul, 685 , mvades Italy 
agam, 687 , vTins peace from 
Austna and Great Bntam, 687 , 
poboym Germany, 688, adopts 
Concordat, 689, domestiopobcy, 
689, becomes Consul for life, 
692 , becomes Emperor, 693 , 
fails to invade England, 693, 
breaks up tbe third coi^tion, 
694 , crushes Prussia, 695 , 
aims at Great Bntam through 
her conunerce, 696, 720 , causes 
of his victones, 697, over- 
'whelms Spam, 693 , marnes 
Mane Lomse, 699, war with 
Bussia, 700, abdicates, 701, 
returns from Elba, 702 , Water- 
loo, 703 , St Helena, 703 , 
funeral in Pans, 730 
Napoleon HI (Louis Napoleon), 
731, becomes President 732, 
becomes Emperor, 732 , charac- 
ter and position, 739 , the 
Crimean war, 740, relations 
with Cavour, 742, and the 
Papal States, 745, relation to 
the Austro-Prussian War, 754 , 
nature of his power, 755 , 
offends commercial classes, 756 , 
Menoan adventure, 756 , forms 
the Liberal Empire, 757, pro- 
tests against a HohenzoUemfor 
Spam, 758 , deposition, 759 
National Assembly, 664 
Navarro, Henry of, 519, 520,' 
leads the Pohtiques, 521 , wins 
^ttle of Ivry, 525 , besieges 
Pans, 525, conversion, 526, 540, 
gams Engbsh help, 540 , gams 
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Pans, 626, reorganization of 
France, 527, issues Edict of 
Nantes, 527 , strengthens mon- 
archy, 528 , mames Mane de’ 
Medici, 629 , interferes in 
7uliers, 529 , murdered, 530 
Nationality, supports the Befor- 
mation m Germany, 485 , mean- 
ing of, 728, effect on Europe, 
729, problems in modem de- 
velopment, 780, 782 
Necker, 662, 665 

Netherlands, condition in 16th 
century, 507, poboy of Philip 
II , 508 , rebelbon of, 509 , 
nature of the struggle, 509, 
Spanish Fury m, 510, abjure 
Philip n, 511, commercial 
treaty with England, 538 , sea 
United Provinces 
Newcastle (Duke of) administra- 
tion, 712 

Newton, and his Pnncipia, 614 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, 820 
Nicolas H of Bussia, develop- 
ment of commerce and industry 
under, 792 , work of, 792, 821 , 
abdicates, 821 

Nihilism, growth m Bussia, 792 , 
origin and development, 792, 
aims, 792 , and education, 792 , 
and serfdom, 791, demands a 
Puma, 792 
Nivelle, General, 819 
North (Lord), Prime Minister, 
715 , attimde to American 
rebels, 715 

North German confederation, 
753 

Northumberland, Duke of, regent, 
534 

Norway, a separate kingdom, 727 
Notables, 528 
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O’CosKEEin, leader of Irish Catho- 
lics, 763 

Oldenbarnevddt, 513 
Olmutz, humiliation of, 738 
Orange, House of, excluded from 
power in Holland, 514 , restora- 
tion, 579 
Orlando, 830 
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Orleans, Duleo of, Bogont, Cii 
Orleans, Gaston of, 664 
Ostend, 828 

Outlanders of the Transvaal, 777 
Oxford, a Toxj intngncr, 618 

P 

Paoificatiok of Ghent, 510 
Palatinate, after Thirty Years’ 
War, 660 

Palestine campaign m Great War, 
825 

Palmerston, Prime Minister, 767 , 
oharacter, 768, foreign pohey, 

768, homo policy, 768, death, 

769, influence on reform, 769, 
mfinonco on Gladstone, 769 

Pans, vrelcomes Henry IV , 626, at 
the beginning of the Bovolntion, 
665 , threatened by Gormans m 
Groat War, 824, 826 
Parker (Arohhishopl, mmister of 
Elizabeth, 535 , theologian, 546 
Pailomcnt of Pans, changed by 
the Panlette, 623 , in the Fronde, 
669 , its demands, 670 , failure 
of first Fronde, 570, supports 
the Jansenists, 650 , attacks the 
Josmts, 651 , suppressed by 
lionis XV , 652 , restored ana 
resists Loms XVI ,663, attempt 
to supersede, 786 
Parliament, and Ireland, 544 , in 
the 17th century, 599, claims 
of, 600, Bovolntion (1688) se- 
cures authority of, 611 , autho- 
rity of, 612, 704, 705, 715, 
Grattan s, 721 , Union of 
English and Irish, 722, and 
the Boform Bill, 765, cfiect of 
Veto Bill on, 795 
Parma, takes Antwerp, 512, ro- 
heves Pans, 525 , death, 626 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, life and 
character, 774 , work in Ireland, 

774 , arrest, 774 , forms Homo 
Buie party, 774, charge agamst, 

775, divorced, 776, disgraced, 

776, 776 

Party system, unscrupulousness 
of, 609, definite organization, 
706, settlement of grievances, 
761, tendency of, 769 
Pascheudaelo, 817 


<Pauletto, 528 

Peace, in Europe, 779, 780, 783, 
800, armed peace of Europe, 
800 , orgamzation of, 800 , 
Ha^o Tribunal, 801 
Peaces Sec Treaties 
Peasant war in Germany, 487, 
influence in the Beformation, 
488 

Peasantry in Franco, condition of, 
655 

Pool, Sir Bobort, 762 , and Com 
laivs, 767 , originates Conserva- 
tive party, 767, death, 767, 
influence on Gladstone, 769, 
finance of, 769 

Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
615 

Pension, Old Age, Act passed, 794 
Potam, General, 817 
Peter the Great, 623, destruc- 
tion of strcltsi, 624 , creation of 
a Bussian na^, 625 , war with 
Sweden, 625, aims realized, 793 
Petition of Bight, clauses, 601 
Philip n of Spam, 479, fail- 
ure and success of his zoign, 
506 , annexes Portugal, 506 , 
character of, 507, popularity 
of, 582, marriage, 535, ab- 
jured by the Netherlands, 511 , 
Armada defeated, 612 , attitude 
towards English adventure, 
540, designs on the French 
throne, 522, relieves Pans, 
525 

Philip V of Spain, 691 
Picguart, Colonel, revives Dreyfus 
case, 786 

Pitt, the Elder (see Chatham), 640 , 
and parliamentary reform, 707 , 
in power, 712 

Pitt, the Younger, called to office, 
707 , and parliamentary reform, 
707 , character and ability, 718 , 
work m India, 718 , makes 
treatj mth France, 718, and 
Slave trade, 718, attitude to 
French Bevolution, 718, tem- 
porary retirement, 720, recalled, 
720, attitude towards Ireland, 
722, and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, 722 , death, 720 
Plebiscite, attempt in France to 
use, 766 
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Poincair^, Frenoli President, 814 j 
Points, Pourteen, 830 
Poland, accepts Henry of Anjon 
as Eing, 520, connection 'with 
Sweden, 655, 618, contrast 
■vnth Bussia, 620 , religions 
character of, 621, constitution 
of, 621 , cedes independence to 
Prussia, 623, first partition, 
642, 649 , second partition, 669 , 
last partition, 670 , Bismarck’s 
hostility, 820 , independent, 
830, 831 

Poles, under Austria, 790 , imder 
Bussia, 793 
Pohtiques, the, 521 
Pompadour, Madame de, 647 
Pope, ■writer, 708 
Popes Alexander VI , 476 , Cle- 
ment Vn , 478 , Clement XIV , 
652 , lulius II , 475 , Leo X , 
476 , Pius VII , 689 , Pius IX , 
744 

Popish Plot, 608 
Portugal, revolt from Spam, 567 
Poymng’s Law, 644 
Pragmatio Sanction (Austrian), 
637 

Pretender, mvades England, 711 , 
defeated at Culloden, 711 
Pnostley, 708 

Prime Mmister, office, 705 , func- 
tion, 706 , authority, 706 
Privileged classes in Prance, 655 
Protestantism, origins of the word, 
488 , see Puritans 
Prussia, united to Brandenburg, 
631 

Prussia, kingdom of, 692, gams 
from Sweden, 627 , charac- 
teristics of, 630, why made a 
kmgdom, 633 , war agamst 
Prance, 673 , accepts peace, 
680 , war against Prance again, 
695 , crushed at lena, 695 , 
after Peace of Tilsit, 696, re- 
organization by Stem and 
Scharnhorst, 698 , after Con- 
gress of Vienna, 725 , ofiered the 
Empire of Germany, 736, ro- 
%olutionary mo^ement in, 786, 
crushed, 737 , humiliation before 
Austna, 738 , ZoUverem, 748 , 
military reorganization, 749 , 
war agamst Austna, 752, ex- 


tension after the war, 753 , 
treaty with Bavana, etc , 753 , 
becomes part of German Em- 
pire, 759, see Germany 
Przemysl, 819, 820 
Puntans, opposition to Ehzabeth, 
637, opposition to Laud, 602, 
rebellion of, 602, writings of, 
616 

Pym, 603, 769 


Q 

Quebec, captured by Wolfe, 713 


E 

Bbabon, worship of, 676 

Beform, parliamentary, m 19th 
century, 762, agitation for, 
763, 792, effect of Bevolution 
(1830) on, 764, demands of 
Chartists, 766, Beform bills, 
769 

Beformation, 478, m England, 
533-8 , in Scotland, 542 , m 
Ireland, 544 

Beichstag, powers of, 754 

Beign of Terror, 674 , end of, 677 

Beims during Great War, 817, 
826 

Beligious toleration m modern 
•world, 784 

Bestitution, Edict of, 554 , with- 
drawn, 559 

Bestoration, the, causes of, 606, 
liteiature, 614, architecture of, 
614 

Bevolution of 1688, 598, 611 , In- 
dustrial, 708 , Prenoh, 661, 709, 
718 , of 1830, 764 , of 1848, 765, 
movements m Petrograd, 792, 
in Turkoj, 802, Bussian, 812, 
821 

Bevolutionary tribunal, 675 

Bevolutionary war, 669, success 
at Valmy, 673 , joined by Groat 
Britain, 674, fluctuations m, 
677, becomes •war lor natural 
frontiers, 678 

Biohohou, 519, 555 , intervenes m 
Thirty Years’ War, 558, joms 
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King’s Oouncil, 562, domestic 
policy, 563 , defeats Huguenots, 
564, attacks the nobles, 564, 
plot of Ginq hlars, 565 , estab- 
lishes Intendants, 565, opposes 
representative government, 566 , 
' influence on foreign affairs, 567, 
occupies the Yaltelline Pass, 
567, relations with Gustavus 
Adolphus, 567 
Bights of man declared, 667 
Bobespierre, 671, 674 , policy and 
aims, 676 , execution of, 677 
Boherts (Lord) m South Africa, 
778 

Bockmgham, Marguis of. Prime 
Mmister, 716 

Borne, sacked, 478 , won for 
Italian unity, 746 
Boumania, relations with Turkey, 
797, helps Bussia, 797, mde- 
pendence recogmzed, 798, in 
Great War, 806, 807, 820 , failure 
of, 820, annexes Transylvama, 
831 

Boumelia, state founded, 798 , 
union with Bulgaria, 802 
Bousseau, 659 
Budolf II , Emperor, 550 
Bussell, Lord John, Prime Mmis- 
ter, 769 

Bussia, contrast with Poland, 
620, gains from Sweden, 627, 
]oms second coalition against 
Prance, 682 , alhance with 
Napoleon, 695 , war with 
Napoleon, 700, hostihty to 
Turkey, 739 , Crimean war, 740 , 
war with Turkey, 772, 797, 
and Nihihsm, 792 , Busso- 
Japanese war, 792, 799, joins 
League of Three Emperors, 796 , 
alhance with Prance, 799 , and 
the Hague Conference, 800 , 
rivalry with Austria m the 
Balkans, 804, protects Serbia, 
804, in Great War, 806, de- 
feated at Tannenberg, 815 , 
victories of, 819 , Bnissilof's 
great offensive, 820 , revolution 
m, 821 

Busso Turkish war, 797 


s 

Sahsi Augustine, the “City of 
God,” 481 
Saint-Simon, 575 
Salisbury, Earl of, administration, 
775 , and partition of Africa, 
789 

Salomca, Greece and Bulgaria both 
claim, 803, acceded to Greece, 
803 , as base for Allies m Great 
War, 823 

Sardmia, 646, 734 , participates m 
Crimean war, 740 , character of 
government, 741 , joms with 
Central Italy and forms muted 
Italy, 743 

Saxony, durmg the Beformation, 
488, before the Thirty Years’ 
War, 549 

Scheldt, opemng of, 719 
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